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Preface. 


The  subject  of  this  treatise  was  suggested  to  me  by 
the  late  Professor  Erik  Bjorkman.  The  original  intention 
was  to  illustrate  only  a  few  suffixes  during  a  comparatively 
short  period  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  differences 
in  the  forms  of  foreign  place-names  during  the  same  time, 
but  the  work  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  register 
of  all  the  existing  means  of  forming  toponymies  in  all  the 
three  main  epochs  of  English,  without  any  comments  upon 
the  place-names.  It  seemed  necessary  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  various  methods  of  word-formation  in  this  group  of 
words  in  different  Teut.  languages.  This  constitutes  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book.  It  was  also  necessary  to  investigate 
the  extent  to  which  the  Teut.  tribal  names  in  Latin  and 
other  early  sources  are  to  be  described  as  toponymies.  This 
later  investigation  led  on  to  the  problem  as  to  how  primi- 
tive peoples  in  general  form  their  names  and  thus  into  a 
criticism  of  some  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
various  philologists.  This  discussion  of  principles  could, 
however,  not  easily  be  fitted  in  with  the  fundamental  aim 
of  this  book  as  expressed  in  its  title,  so  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  an  ethnographical  review  (Anthropos,  Vienna). 
Because  of  the  great  amount  of  material  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  include  in  order  to  give  the  book  a  fairly  represen- 
tative character  I  also  had  to  exclude  a  chapter  on  semato- 
logy,  where  the  different  shades  of  meaning  as  well  as  the 
interesting  sense-developments  in  toponymies  were  illustra- 
ted. This  sematological  part  of  the  work  will  be  published 
in  Englische  Studien.  Finally  it  was  at  one  time  my  inten- 
tion to  give  an  account  of  those  toponymies  that  Efvergren 
calls  "Names  of  places  in  a  transferred  sense  (in  English)", 
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especially  as  I  had  opportunities  of  adding  to  his  material, 
which  is  mainly  collected  from  NED,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
time  this  extension  of  my  work  still  remains  unfinished. 

In  its  present  form  the  book  aims  at  a  comparatively 
complete  treatment  of  this  word-group  in  English;  it  will 
indicate  the  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea 
during  different  periods  of  the  language.  The  need  for  an 
investigation  into  English  geographical  nomenclature  has 
often  been  felt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  philologists  will 
devote  more  time  to  this  interesting  department  of  English 
philology.  As  it  is  now,  only  Erdmann,  in  his  lecture  at 
the  Sixth  Congress  of  Scand.  philologists  at  Upsala  in  1902, 
has  shown  the  problems  that  await  the  philological  explorer. 
"What  makes  this  task  still  more  difficult  is  that  French 
scholars  and  lexicographers  have  entirely  overlooked  folk- 
names  in  general,  both  in  their  dictionaries  and  in  their 
philological  discussions 1.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  find  the  first  appearance  of  Fr.  Norvegien  (vide 
p.  181  ff.  below).  Even  Germans  and  Dutchmen  have  failed 
in  this  respect.  If  a  general  suggestion  on  this  subject 
is  permitted,  I  should  propose  that  all  these  'toponymists', 
i.  e.  those  who  deal  with  place-names,  whether  living  or 
only  recorded  in  older  documents,  should  try  to  give  at  the 
same  time  the  existing  or  recorded  derivations  from  these 
place-names  as  well2. 

I  may  also  mention  that  during  my  work  I  have  had  very 
little  help  from  English  dictionaries  of  any  periods  or  by  any 
authors  whatever.  There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 
among  compilers  of  dictionaries  that  these  toponymies  should 
not  be  recorded.  I  have  accordingly  tried  to  give  my  work 
a  lexicographical  nature  by  quoting  in  full  and  not  merely 
giving  references,  as  I  really  thought  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  English  lexicographers.  Omissions  are,  of  course, 
to  be  expected,  and  my  aim  at  completeness  is  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  go  through 

1  Oollijn,  Plattner,  and  K.  de  Denus  are  not  at  all  ex- 
haustive. 

2  Cf.  Shutte,  Da.  St.  1915,  p.  198  ff. 
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the  whole  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  Bennett, 
and,  in  addition,  the  technical  literature  of  commerce, 
geography,  etc.  Besides,  it  must  be  regretted  that  the 
author  has  been  unable  to  live  in  an  English-speaking 
country  while  collecting  the  material. 

For  modern  times  I  have  not  examined  belles  lettres  to 
any  great  extent,  as  I  thought  that  the  writers  of  such 
works  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  form  new  words,  'inkehorne 
termes'  (cf.  Drayton's  Polyolbion),  which  have  no  real  ex- 
istence in  the  spoken  language.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
such  nonce-formations,  as  well  as  the  toponymies  made 
ad  hoe  from  foreign  place-names  (e.  g.  Calmarians,  Stock- 
holmites),  are  more  interesting  from  the  point  cf  view  of 
word-formation.  Consequently,  when  I  happened  to  come 
across  such  names,  I  have  noted  them.  The  other  usual 
derivations  from  local  or  geographical  names  are  as  a  rule 
moulded  in  much  the  same  way,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  all  such  toponymies  would  be  of  little  value  to  a  philo- 
logist trying  to  throw  light  upon  the  modes  of  development 
in  one  linguistic  department.  As  the  book  now  appears,  it 
is  more  like  a  special  extension  of  Kluge's  Nominale  Stamm- 
bildungslehre  and,  in  the  later  part,  a  contribution  to  NED. 
The  NE  material  has  not  been  discussed  here,  as  I  thought 
that  my  own  material  and  the  quotations  in  NED  are 
selected  too  hap-hazardly  to  allow  of  any  general  conclusions. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  for  instance,  that  Oenevian  was  succeeded 
by  Genevan,  or  that  Japanese  has  got  the  monopoly  of  being 
the  national  name  to  the  exclusion  of  Japon,  Japonian,  Japo- 
nite,  Japander,  Japanner  etc.  But  if  we  say  that  Dutchman, 
is  living  and  Low  Country  man,  Hollander,  Netherlander, 
Netherlandian,  are  extinct,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  Netherlandian  in  1902?  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
to  say  what  is  actually  living,  but  more  difficult  to  say 
what  is  dead.  I  intend  to  deal  with  these  problems  in 
the  near  future.  Considering  the  mass  of  material  it  is 
highly  probable  that  misprints  or  even  mistakes  in  quoting 
may  occur;  it  is  hoped  that  the  critic  will  not  be  too  severe 
on  such  unessential  points. 
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Introduction. 


In  the  5th  part  of  his  broadly  conceived  and  monumental 
work  A  New  Swedish  Grammar  (Vart  Sprak)  Noreen  has 
classified,  from  a  sematological  point  of  view,  concrete  words 
into  several  categories,  such  as  the  categories  of  sexus, 
■  genus,  numerus,  actus,  locus,  and  some  other  minor  catego- 
ries. The  author's  aim  is  to  give  a  logical  division  of  the 
concrete  nouns.  Karre  (p.  6  f.)  has  already  introduced  to 
the  English  public  Noreen's  system  as  regards  the  category 
of  actus.  The  category  of  locus  Noreen  describes  as  follows 
(Vart  Sprak  V,  370  f.):1 


3  "Da  de  konkrefca  glosorna  med  ytterst  fa  undantag  —  t.  ex. 
Gud,  en  angel,  djafvulen  o.  d.  —  aro  pa  grand  af  sjalf  va  sitt 
begrepp  bundna  vid  rummet,  sa  ar  gifvet,  att  en  dylik  glosa  i 
regel  kan  kannetecknas  och  ocksa  ofta  verkligen  blir  kanneteck- 
nad  fran  ramssynpunkt.  Detta  sker  dels,  i  handelse  glosan  sjalf 
icke  afser  ett  rum  —  alltsa  ar  en  icke  "lokal"  glosa  —  genom 
angifvande  af  det  ram,  dit  den  hor;  dels,  och  detta  ifall  den 
sjalf  afser  ett  ram,  alltsa  ar  hvad  jag  kallar  en  "lokal"  glosa, 
genom  angifvande  af  nagonting  (person,  verksamhet  m.  m.),  som 
tillkommer  detta  ram  sasom  for  detsamma  karakteristiskt.  Det 
forra  fallet  intraffar  sarskildt  ofta  i  fraga  om  personbenamningar 
och  liar  ledt  till  utpraglande  inom  den  har  ifragavarande  allmanna 
kategori,  som  jag  kallar  lokus-kategorien  (af  lat.  locus,  'plats'), 
af  en  specialkategori,  som  jag  finner  lampligast  att  benamna 
Indigenatsnamn  (jfr.  indigenat  'hemortsratt'  och  lat.  indigena. 
5inf5ding'),  ("gentilia"  i  mycket  vidstrackt  mening)  dvs.  sadana 
konkreta  glosor,  som  benamna  en  person,  familj,  stam,  nation, 
ett  folk,  o.  d.  med  hansyn  till  det  storre  eller  mindre  territorium 
(landomrade,  sarskilt  ett  kultiveradt  sadant),  hvilket  denna  per- 
son o.  s.  v.  i  afseende  pa  bord,  hemvist  ("domicil")  eller  syssel- 
sattning  tillhor.  Hit  hor  saledes  i  regeln  bl.  a.  hvad  man  pla- 
gat  kalla  "gentilia"  (i  inskrankt  mening)  eiler  folknamn." 
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"As  concrete  words  with  very  few  exceptions,  — 
such  as  God,  an  angel,  the  devil  etc.  —  are  attached  to  space 
by  the  very  idea  contained  in  them,  it  follows  that  such 
a  word  can  as  a  rule  be,  and  often  is,  characterized  with 
regard  to  space.  This  may  happen,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
the  word  does  not  itself  denote  a  locality  —  consequently 
is  a  non-local  word  —  by  stating  the  locality  to  which  it 
belongs;  on  the  other  hand  if  the  word  itself  denotes  a 
locality,  and  consequently  is  what  I  call  a  'local'  word,  by  stat- 
ing something  (person,  activity  etc.)  which  belongs  to  this 
locality  as  characteristic  of  it.  The  former  case  occurs  very 
often  with  regard  to  personal  names  and  has  led  to  a 
sub-category  of  this  general  category,  which  is  called  by 
me  the  category  of  locus  (<  Lat.  locus  'place');  this  sub- 
category I  call 

Indigenatsnamn  (names  of  indigenates;  cf.  Lat.  indi- 
gena,  native;  gentilia  in  a  very  vide  sense),  i.  e.  such  con- 
crete words  as  denote  a  person,  family,  tribe,  nation,  a  people 
etc.,  in  reference  to  a  greater  or  lesser  territory  (land-dis- 
trict, especially  a  cultivated  one)  to  which  this  person  etc. 
belongs  with  regard  to  his  birth,  living  (domicile)  or  profession 
To  this  category  belongs  all  that  is  usually  called  gentilia 
(in  a  special  sense)  or  folk-names1." 

1  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  classification: 
I  "Indigenatsnamn" 
II  names  of  languages 

III  local  names,  i.  e.  those  that  characterize  a  certain 
locality  by  having  a  special  quality.  These  names  show  at  least 
three  rather  decided  special  categories,  of  which  the  two  first, 
however,  partly  merge  into  each  other  without  any  definite 
boundary. 

a)  'Names  of  of fi cine'  (from  Lat.  officina  'work-shop'  etc.), 
i.  e.  names  of  the  localities  of  certain  professions  etc., 
e.  g.  bravery,  printing  office; 

b)  'names  of  dominions',  i.  e.  names  denoting  greater  or 
smaller  territories,  which  constitute  the  sphere  of  power 
of  a  certain  man  (a  regent;  an  official)  etc.,  e.  g.  bi- 
shopric, monarchy,  county, 

c)  'names  of  domiciles',  i.  e.  names  denoting  the  abode 
of  a  person.    The  author  here  excludes  such  stereotyped 
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By  means  of  this  division  we  are  able  to  classify  a 
group  of  words  that  is  generally  treated  in  a  rather  care- 
less manner  by  philologists.  The  relation  to  a  certain 
locality  is  expressed  in  these  words,  Noreen's  definition 
serves  its  purpose;  one  might  criticize  it  by  saying  that  it 
principally  concerns  persons,  as  the  attached  'etc'  has  to 
make  up  for  all  names  of  animals  and  lifeless  things  that 
may  be  qualified  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  locus; 
and  one  is  entitled  to  wonder  why  the  reference  to  culti- 
vated districts  should  be  a  special  characteristic  of  'indige- 
nats-namn'.  Nevertheless  a  basis  is  found  for  the  gramma- 
tical location  of  these  words  which  have  formerly  not  been 
treated  as  a  special  class  but  assigned'  to  different  cate- 
gories1. 

and  sematologically  diffused  names  as  place-names  such 
as  Charleston,  St.  Albans,  where  the  connexion  between 
Charles   or  St.  Alban  and  the  place  in  question  is  com- 
pletely lost.    The  category  takes  its  examples  from  such 
names  of  localities  as  retain  this  connexion  to-day,  e.  g. 
at  the  baker's,  Anderson  s,  (he  lives  at)  Brown's  etc.  For 
further  instances  vide  p.  32  ff. 
1  In    spite    of    his    division    of    the    different  categories 
Noreen   (p.    367)  has   included   a  few  toponymies  as  resultatives 
(vide  Karre  p.  6)  of  the  category  of  actus.    Such  instances  are 
overummare,   ottenbyare,  boforsare,  huskvarnare,  which  all  repre- 
sent  certain  products  of  an  activity.    But  from  Noreen's  point 
of   view  the  method  is  not  consistent,  as  there  is  no  morpholo- 
gical connexion  with  the  words  for  the  different  actions.  Other- 
wise,  one   should   not  hesitate  to  put  'a  Dunkirker'  meaning  a 
pirate,  'a  Brabanter'  meaning  a  mercenary  etc.  as  nomina  actoris 
as   well.    Cf.   Noreen's   system   completed   with  examples  from 
the  category  of  locus;  (see  Karre  1.  c.) 
I.    Gerent  nouns 

A.  Concrete  nomina  actionis 

1.  nomina  agentis,  Ludgatian 

2.  nomina  actoris,  Brabanter, 

B.  Concrete  nomina  virtutis 

1.  characterizing,  Londoner, 

2.  tendency-denoting,  Hermhuter, 
II.  Instrumental 

III.   Resultatives,  Falernian. 
But  this  would  split  up  his  logical  division. 
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For  a  study  in  word-formation,  however,  Noreen's  termi- 
nology is  not  suitable.  Nor  are  the  earlier  technical  terms 
satisfactory.  'Indigenats-namn'  are  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
'tribal  names',  'names  of  inhabitants',  'names  of  peoples', 
'ethnic  names'  etc.  The  use  of  the  terms  'Volkernamen' 
and  'Truppenamen'  in  Kluge;  'Stammenamen',  'Bewohner- 
namen'  and  'Herkunftnamen'  in  Brugmann;  Latin  Gentilia, 
Gentilicia;  may  be  defended  from  a  sematological  point  of  view, 
but  not  from  a  morphological  one.  The  Dutch  are  the  same 
as  the  Netherlandians  and  the  Hollanders  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Swedes  were  also  called  Swethlanders  or  even  'Swedian' 
in  Early  NE.  From  the  contents  of  these  words  we  refer 
the  beings  in  question  to  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  re- 
spectively. But  if  we  are  to  look  at  the  words  from  a 
purely  morphological  side  we  shall  see  that  Dutch  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Netherlands  but  originates  from  other  sources. 
On  the  other  hand  Swede  contains  morphologically  an  ele- 
ment of  Sweden,  but  as  these  English  words  are  both  loans 
from  Low  German  (cf.  Erdmann,  6th  fil.  mot.  p.  120;  Zweede 
pi.  Zweeden,  i.  e.  the  folk-name  are  consequently  identi- 
cal with  the  name  of  the  country;  cf,  Germ.  Baiern,  Sachsen 
etc.),  Swede  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  character  as, 
for  instance,  Swethlander.  Swethlander  is  derived  from  the 
current  Early  NE  name  for  Sweden:  Swethland.  So  are 
also  Netherlandian  <  (the)  Netherland(s),  and  Hollander  < 
Holland.  Morphologically  we  get,  from  this  point  of  view, 
a  certain  group  of  folk-names  that  are  moulded  by  means  of 
derivations  from  names  of  places,  districts,  countries,  etc. 
I  have  preferred  to  call  folk-names  —  or  such  names  in 
general  without  regard  to  their  bearers  —  of  this  type 
toponymies.  The  wTord  is  not  new  in  English.  In  NED  We 
find  under  the  heading  Toponymi  (place-names  as  a  study)  a 
word  toponymic:  '1906  Cornish  N.  &  Q.  142,  toponymies,  i.  e. 
personal  names  derived  from  a  place  where  a  particular 
ancestor  lived'.  The  definition  contains  partly  my  use  of 
the  word,  but  also  something  more.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  the  author  in  Cornish  N.  &  Q.  means,  unless  he  is 
an  adherent   of  Kemble's  old-fashioned  theory  regarding 
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-ing-names.  Thus  according  to  Kemble's  view,  the  Ardingas 
(from  Ardington),  the  Beortingas  (from  Bartington),  the 
Bingas  (from  Bing  or  Bingley)  have  their  ancestors  in  Ard, 
Beort,  and  Bing  respectively.  Although  the  word  toponymic 
has  already  been  introduced  into  English  in  this  particular 
sense,  the  use  of  the  word  is  so  rare  that  a  new  meaning 
may  easily  creep  into  it,  ['Toponymist'  is  recorded  from 
1852  being,  defined  as  'one  who  deals  with  place-names']. 
In  Romance  philology  the  word  toponimia1  and  toponomas- 
tica1  are  used  by  Italian  scholars,  toponymique  by  French 
scholars  (Collijn).  In  these  cases,  however,  the  term  topo- 
nimia has  the  same  meaning  as  toponymi  in  NED.  Topo- 
nymique is  only  French  for  toponymical.  In  Swedish  Doc. 
Joran  Sahlgren  has  on  my  advice  used  the  word  toponymi- 
Tcum  in  the  above  sense  in  a  little  paper  written  in  1918 
(see  the  bibliography.)  Earlier  attempts  to  fix  a  techni- 
cal term  have  been  made  by  Plattner  (Z  f  franz  Spr  u  L  XI, 
105  ff.),  who  divides  derivatives  from  names  into  "Personal- 
derivaten"  (e.  g.  MacMahonien),  and  "Gentilderivaten" 
(e.  g.  Abbevillois).  But  as  long  as  Abbeville  is  a  place- 
name  (a  topographical  name  so  to  say),  Abbevillois  cannot 
be  a  derivation  from  a  folk-name.  In  Greek  philology  the 
term  demotilcon  (cf.  Gottinger  Gel.  Anz.  1916  p.  493)  is  fre- 
quently met  with,  being  translated  "local  adjectives  in  con- 
trast to  personal  adjectives".  In  the  paper  just  quoted  Ethni- 
Jcon,  Phyletikon  and  Oentilicium  are  also  found,  the  two 
latter  designating  "Demotikon  im  engeren  Sinne".  But 
knowing  that  Greek  demos,  ethnos  mean  people,  phyla  tribe, 
Lat.  Gentilia  and  Gentilicia  people  and  tribes,  the  termino- 
logist  is  forced  to  find  an  exact  term  in  which  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  will  not  give  any  wrong  associations.  Greek 
topos,  place,  is  no  doubt  the  best  first  element  possible, 
partly  as  a  contrast  to  ethnos,  people,  partly  to  pater,  father. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  fixed  terminology.  The  toponymies 
represent  a  certain,  clearly  limited,  group  of  folk-names;  the 

1  Bianchi,  La  declinazione  nella  toponimia  toscana,  Archivio 
Glottologico  italiano  9.  10  (1886 — 88) ;  Boner  E.  Gr.  La  toponomas- 
tica  italiana  negli  antichi  scrittori  tedeschi,  Palermo  1900. 
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other  folk-names,  which  are  not  of  this  type,  will  be  called 
'demonymics'  throughout  this  dissertation  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  and  both  these  terms  as  well  as  ethnonymics, 
or  folk-names  of  both  kinds,  are  modelled  (with  regard  to 
meaning  as  well  as  to  form)  upon  the  already  existing  patrony- 
mics, with  which  they  are  also  closely  morphologically  related. 

A  toponymic  is  consequently  characterized  by  the  notion 
that  the  name  denotes  its  bearer's  relation  to  a  certain  place, 
no  matter  whether  the  bearer  be  a  man,  a  mouse  or  a  mine- 
ral.   The  term  is  a  purely  grammatical  one. 

We  have  already  seen  what  I  call  toponymies  or  demony- 
mics (e.  g.  Hollander  :  Dutch).  A  few  distinctions  ought, 
however,  to  be  pointed  out.  Many  names  of  countries  are 
formed  from  names  of  the  people  dwelling  in  them;  cf. 
Kuhner  [Ausfiihrliche  Lat.  Gr.  I  (1912)  p.  980  £],  who  puts 
Oentilia  as  a  heading  for  'Volksnamen  und  Landernamen', 
i.  e.  'Landernamen'  derived  from  folk-names,  such  as  Thracia 
(<  Thrax,  Thracis),  Arcadia  (<  Areas)  etc.  Camden  (in  his 
Britannia,  p.  xxvm)  says:  "Who  can  deny  but  the  names 
of  the  Jews,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  Scythians,  Almans, 
Gauls,  Getulians,  Saxon,  English,  Scots  &c.  were  extant 
before  those  of  Judsea,  Media,  Persia,  Scythia,  Almaine, 
Gaul,  Getulia,  Saxony,  England,  Scotland  &c.  Nor  is  any- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  these  last  were  coin'd  out 
of  the  former",  where  Camden  has  given  the  same  rule  as 
Brugmann  III,  95.  Persian,  Scythian,  Getulian  are  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  resp.  names  of  countries,  but  Camden 
intends  to  show  here  that  these  names  of  countries  were 
modelled  on  the  names  of  the  peoples,  i.  e.  Persi,  Scyths 
and  Getuli,  in  short  that  the  names  of  the  countries  were 
secondary  to  the  names  of  the  peoples.  But  as  we  intend 
to  treat  toponymies  in  a  descriptive  way,  Catalon,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  treated  as  a  toponymic  from  Catalonia,  nor 
Tuscan  from  Tuscany,  Aragon  from  Aragonia;  they  are 
given  under  the  heading  of  'demonymics'.  When  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  we  have  a  clear  case  of  subtractive  forma- 
tion, e.  g.  Late  ME  Genoway  <  Genowais;  cf.  It.  Genoese, 
(cf.  p.  121),  I  have  included  these  names  as  toponymies.  All  I 
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wish  to  point  out  is  this.  From  a  historical  point  of  view 
German,  for  instance,  is  the  original  name;  hence  Germania,  the 
country.  The  modern  name  Germany  is  undoubtedly  earlier 
than  the  modern  name  Germans ;  so  that  in  this  case  a  German 
might  be  a  substracted  toponymic.  I  cannot  adhere  to 
this  view  for  reasons  explained  above.  That  Germany  came  to 
be  specialized  first  does  not  imply  that  the  expression  a 
German  was  created  by  such  a  process,  but  that  its  old 
meaning  underwent  a  change.  A  toponymical  derivation 
from  Germany  is  consequently  only  Germanian,  (see  p.  168 
below).  It  is  not  necessary  that  toponymies  should  appear 
as  either  suffixed  or  compound  words ;  they  may  also  appear 
as  elemental  ones.  (Cf.  Bergsten,  p.  2.)  Just  as  'a  Tudor' 
'a  Plantagenet'  is  as  good  a  patronymic  as  'a  Scylding',  ME 
'Calabere'  meaning  'cloth  from  Calabria'  is  a  toponymical  sim- 
plex. (Vide  Efvergren's  treatise,  as  well  as  K.  Sunclen, 
Elliptical  words  p.  22  f.)  Another  group  must  also  be  given 
here.  Several  of  the  names  of  the  nobility,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  its  abbreviated  form  North- 
umberland, are  to  be  classified  here  as  toponymical,  ele- 
mental words.  [Cf.  EETS  ex.  22  p.  58:  This  is  as  sure  as 
Wynchester  receyued  a  letter  from  the  Pope  at  his  being 
-at  Regenspurg.]  Among  these  the  elliptical  formations  the 
Hampshires,  the  Liverpools  (the  Hants  Regiment,  the 
L.  Regiment)  are  to  be  placed  (cf.  p.  235  below). 

The  rule  is  the  same  for  demonymics.  No  doubt  the 
greater  bulk  of  demonymics  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
elemental  words:  Turk,  German,  Dane,  Kafir.  But  even 
derived  words  have  their  demonymical  representatives, 
though  only  rarely;  Britisher,  Englisher1  (Bulwer,  Rienzi 
p.   138:   William  the  Bastard  could  scarce  have  found  the 

1  Note  also  the  curious  plurals  in  the  17th  cent,  (esp.  in 
Scotch):  "With  thrie  regimentis  of  Irishes  (1644;  Rec.  of  Aber- 
deen p,  28);  Killed  be  the  Irishes  (ib.  p.  32);  the  meiting  of  the 
Inglishes  (1651;  ib.  127);  I  heard  of  MJG  sermon  shewing  the 
Inglishes  laying  six  stumbling  bloks  befor  us  (1651;  Wariston's 
Diary  p.  49);  the  Inglishes  taiking  way  the  king  (ib.  p.  97); 
had  stood  out  and  killed  of  the  Inglishes  (ib.  p.  112);  with  4 
Inglishes  (ib.  p.  161),  &  passim. 
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hardy  Fnglishers  so  easy  conquest  as  Walter  the  Well-born 
may  find  these  eunuch  Romans.);  also  generally  the  feminine 
derivations:  Jewess,  Poless.  Dutchman,  Frenchman,  Welsh- 
man etc.  are  ep.-words. 

The  morphological  division  is  then  as  follows: 

A.    Simplicia  Toponymies     "Demonymics"  [Patronymics] 

I.  elemental  words       Northumberland       Kafir  a  Tudor 

II.  derived  words  Londoner  Britisher      OE  Scylding 

B     Compound  words  Cantware  Dutchman      a  Tudor  offspring 

MnE  a  Suffolk  man 
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Addenda  and  Corrigenda. 

stands :  read : 

p.  2  Eigilsson  Egilsson  (so  also  p.  19,  84  foot-notes), 

p.  9,  1.  5  a  very  common  pheno-      ;  a  very  common  phenomenon  in  OE 

menon  in  OE  is  that  the  a-  and  i-stems  etc. 

p.  15  *Skelfu-  *Skelfa- 

p.  17  Brieskorn,  see  Personhistorisk  Tidskr.  (of  Sw.)  17,  101  ff. 

p.  21 1.  21  that  the  mutation  should     that  the  mutation  has  not  been  etc. 

be  caused  by  it 
p.  26  Erdmann,  see  Die  Angeln  etc. 
p.  26,  1.  20  ij  j. 
p.  38  before  1.  ought  to  be  inserted:  A.  Suffixes, 
p.  47  1.  10  41,41  44,41 
p.  49  1.  1  Th  1.  Th  I. 

p.  66  ccastrana  ceastrana 
p.  140  the  Perusiaus  Perusians 

p.  150  add,  Prestonian,  Partington,  Danes  in  Lancashire  etc.  L.  1909, 
p.  58:  The  effusiveness  of  the  Prestonians  was  outdone  at  Hough- 
ton Tower. 

p.  192  1.  5  from  bottom  Extenson  Extension 


CHAPTER  I. 


Different  methods  of  forming  Teut. 
toponymies. 

Kluge  has  dealt  with  names  of  peoples  in  his  Nomi- 
nate Stammbildungslehre,  but,  of  course,  only  as  examples 
to  supplement  his  general  view  on  stem-formations.  A  spe- 
cial survey  of  toponymical  formations  will  therefore  be 
given  below  with  references  to  Kluge,  Brugmann  and  Wil- 
manns.  For  a  comprehensive  study  one  ought  to  have 
material  for  comparing  the  different  formations  of  topony- 
mies and  folk-names  in  general  in  the  old  languages;  but 
as  the  extant  dictionaries  do  not  record  any  appreciable 
number  of  names,  one  has  to  restrict  oneself  to  a  more 
modest  field  of  investigation.  I  have  gone  through  three 
of  the  foremost  OE  works  as  regards  names  of  peoples,  viz. 
Orosius  and  Bede  in  Alfred's  Englishing  and  ASC;  the 
result  was  as  follows:  a-stems  prevail  in  'demonymics',  i- 
and  w-stems  in  toponymies.  (Yide  below  p.  37).  I  am  not 
able  to  say  if  this  is  a  common  feature  for  Early  Teut. 
dialects  in  general. 

Below  I  follow  Brugmann's  division  (§  4,  p.  8)  into 
suffixes  and  compound-elements,  each  forming  a  head-group. 

The  suffixes  are:  -a  (-o);  -i;  -ia\  -jan;  -an;  -ing;  -sJco; 
-Jco;  -ifia. 

Compound-elements  are:  (Lat.)  -varii;  (OE)  -sMan\ 
(OE)  -*h<zme',  (OScand.)  -dcelir;  -menn;  -buar;  -byggjar;  -sJcegg- 
jar;  etc. 

A.  Suffixes. 

1.    -a  (-o).    (Kluge  §  3,  p.  4;   Brugm.  p.  148—166.) 
Kluge   quotes  some  OE  folk-names  that  undoubtedly 
are  OE   a-stems,  but  whether  they  are  original  a-stems  is 

1—23381   G.  Lang  en  felt 
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an  open  question.  The  only  toponymic  there  is  Geatas, 
(not  Geates,  as  Vigfusson  quotes  it),  possibly  Hugas  (as  an 
ablaut-form  to  ChauJci,  the  'hill-dwellers'  ;  cf.  Schonfeld  p. 
131),  too;  the  others  are  'demonymics'.  That  toponymies 
appear  as  a-stems  may  be  due  to  a  levelling  under  ci- 
sterns 1. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  whether  there  existed 
a  difference  in  functions  of  different  suffixes  in  Teut.,  or, 
rather,  Aryan  dialects,  so  that,  for  instance,  -i  was  pre- 
ferred for  toponymies;  the  later  development  actually  shows 
a  preference  for  -i  in  the  toponymical  function.  Brugmann 
quotes  from  OPers.  Margava-,  sl  Margavian  (<  Margu-|, 
the  name  of  a  district),  an  a-stem.  In  OScand.  we  record 
gautar,  a  derivation  from  Gaut[land] 2,  inhabitants  of'Gaut- 
land,  just  as  Danir  is  derived  from  Danmgrlc,  Raumar  from 
Raumarike,  Rommerike  (cf.  Grienberger,  ZfdAlt  46:  161). 
The  general  view  as  to  this  formation  is  expressed  by  E. 
Olson  (p.  54),  where  he  supposes  Gautar  to  be  an  original 
a-stem.    [For  literature  vide  ibid.] 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  Gauta  is  the  com- 
mon g.  pi.  (e.  g.  Icel.  Gauta-Tyr),  and  gauzkr  the  adjective 
=  'from  Gautland'.  In  both  cases  one  ought  to  expect  an  n 
to  be  inserted,  viz.  *gautna 3  and  *gautniskr,  if,  for  instance, 
Gaut  were  an  n-stem.  The  classical  forms:  gautai,  gautoi 
(cf.  Erdmann  ATS  XI,  12)  give  no  clue  as  to  the  forma- 
tion; and  just  as  little  is  to  be  had  from  OE  Geatas,  for 
reasons  mentioned  above.  Icel.  forms  (in  dictionaries  by 
Vigfusson,  Eritzner,  Eigilsson,  Jonsson,  Hsegstad  &  Torp) 
are:  gautr,  a  poetical  name  of  Odin;  m.  pi.  Gautar,  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaut(land);  gautskr,  from  Gautland.  Vigfusson 

1  In  Mn.  Sw.  the  old  ending  -i  (-er)  is  generally  retained 
in  names  of  peoples,  otherwise  a-stems  prevail.  Cf.  greker, 
britter,  bulgarer,  serber,  ester,  indianer,  hunner.  Cf.  Noreen, 
Aschw.  G-r.  §  407  anm.  1. 

2  Cf.  Noreen  in  Schiick  p.  5,  footnote;  Gautland  =  the 
country  of  the  river  Gaut. 

3  Cf.  Sievers  (PBB  21,  436)  concerning  the  emendation  to 
Geata  leode  from  Geatena  leode,  Beow.  443.  —  Cf.  Friesen  in 
Nordiska  namnstudier  (TJpsala  1920),  p.  76. 
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adds  Vestr-Gautar  in  Sweden,  and  Eigilsson  Gauti,  the  same 
as  Gautr.  The  last  word  is  an  w-stem.  The  Icel.  m.  pi.  is 
nothing  to  go  upon,  since  the  n.  pi.  of  a-  and  em-stems  have 
coincided  in  Olcel.  The  Mn.  Sw.  forms,  corresponding 
to  gautr,  -ar,  (ost-,  vast-)gdte,  -ar,  however,  show  clearly 
that  in  Sw.  this  name  is  not  an  a-formation.  Here  one  is 
justified  in  believing  in  an  an-formation  —  since  the  suffix 
4a  would  have  mutated  the  word  —  and  consequently  an 
extension,  which  is  not  rare.  (Cf.  Olson  p.  54.)  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Mn.  Sw.  adjective  is  also  (ost-,  vast-) 
g'dtsk,  OSw.  gotsker,  the  starting  form  for  this  derivation 
cannot  be  an  aw-formation.  [Soderwall  records  no  sg.  of 
the  simplex  gote.  A  cp.  with  gote  is  entered  in  thorgih 
wasgote  (1409)  and  another  in  (the  oblique)  Johanni  0sgeta 
(1372),  both  aw-stems  \]  Gautar  is,  then,  to  be  considered 
as  an  a-  or  an  <m-stem.  The  growing  prevalence  of  a-stems 
is  also  seen  in  such  changes  as  Olcel.  Fagrdcelar,  older 
(Fagr)doslir,  as  well  as  in  Nordymbrar,  FraJcJcar,  Irar 2 ;  in 
early  NE  we  may  qualify  such  words  as  the  Malabar-s,  the 
Guzerat-s  (in  Purchas),  or  MnE  the  Vedda-s  of  Ceylon,  the 
Toda-s  of  India,  and  the  Ainu-s  of  Japan,  as  a-stems. 

2.  -i.  (Kluge  §  5;  Brugm.  p.  166 — 82;  vide  also 
Much,  Hoops'  Eeall.  IV,  428  f.;  Noreen  Aisl.  Gr.  §  376, 
p.  233;  ib.  §  379,  p.  234  f.)  Kluge  writes:  "In  kleinem 
umfange  zeigt  sich  i  produktiv  fur  volker-namen",  and 
Olson  (p.  51  f.)  makes  the  same  statement,  excluding,  how- 
ever, OWest  Scand.  This  is  an  important  admission,  as 
the  Old  Scand.  literature  is  generally  only  represented  by 
the  OWest  Scand.  dialects.  Concerning  OE  Olson,  no  doubt, 
bases  his  opinion  upon  Kluge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
suffix  i  is  a  very  frequent  suffix  to  denoting  folk-names. 
Continuing,  Olson  (ib.)  points  out  the  possibility  that  the 
ethnonymical  i-formations  are  not  original;  the  ethnic  names 
often  seem  to  have  passed  over  into  the  i-stems.    Cf.  also 

1  Cf.  Olson,  who  states  that  the  name  of  the  Jutes  may 
appear  as  an  i-,  a-  or  aw-stem. 

2  Cf.,  besides,  Jonsson  in  Festskrift  til  Thomson  1894, 
p.  204. 
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Noreen  Aisl.  Gr.  §  358,  p.  224.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
any  positive  statement,  but  judging  from  the  abundance 
of  i-stems  in  classical  writers 1,  one  must  assume  a  very 
farreaching  pedigree  as  well  as  a  late  productivity  for  these 
stems.    Examples  from  classical  and  other  Latin  writers: 

Aestii  (Tac),  Harudes(?)4 

Anglii,  Chauki, 

Bergio  (Jord.)  Helysii, 

Burgundii,  Kimbri  (40  BC), 

Dani,  Levonoi  (?) 

Falahi  (AD  797),  Lugii, 

Fervir,  Rugii, 

Frisii,  Salii, 

Grannii,  Theustes 5, 

Chaidenoi  (?) 2  Ubii, 

(a)Helmil 3  Vandali. 

Hallin, 

The  Lat.  forms  in  -i  denote  a  connexion  with  the  Lat. 
2nd  declension,  but  as  such  cases  as  Bergio,  Burgundii,  Dani, 
Falahi,  Fervir,  Grannii,  (a)helmil,  hallin,  theustes,  Vandali, 
are  already  accepted  as  Teut.  2-stems,  the  others  may  equally 
well  be  interpreted  as  i-stems.  Cf.,  however,  Schonfeld  p. 
xxvn;  Much  in  Hoops'  Eeall.  IV,  428;  Hsegstad  &  Torp  p. 
28;  Karsten  p.  222. 

Gothic:  Jairusaulymeis,  Macidoneis,  Rumoneis,  Saudau- 
meis,  Saureis,  Seidoneis,  Tiberiadeis,  Tyreis. 

OWest  Scand.: 

I  have  included  here  those  toponymies  in  -doelir  6,  which 

1  Cf.  Scheel  (in  Philologus  1898),  who  admits  that  -ones  might 
be  an  attempt  to  render  Teut.  -cm-stems. 

2  Cf.  OScand.  Heidnir. 

8  This  case  (vide  Svensson  p.  25  ff.):  autem  *heiniR  <*hainiB, 
is  very  doubtful  because  the  diphthong  ai  should  then  already 
in  Jordanes'  time  have  changed  to  -eil 

4  Cf.  Grienberger  ZfdAlt  46,  166. 

5  Commonly  emended  to  *piud-st-iR,  cf.  Grienberger  ZfdAlt 
46,  153. 

6  Vigfusson:  "It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  patronymic  (!) 
words   (as   those   in  -doelir)  derived  from  'dale'  are  not  formed 
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are  undoubtedly  i-stems.  -dcelir,  however,  may  be  an  im- 
ported element  when  it  occurs  in  Iceland;  only  it  is  notice- 
able that  no  other  i-formations  from  Scandinavia,  as  -firder, 
-sfrender,  -01/nir,  are  retained,  but  they  develop  into  -firdingar, 
-strondingar,  -eyingar.  (See  the  -m^-suffix.)  If  —  as  I 
think  is  probable  —  the  ^-formation  is  felt  in  -dcelir  by  the 
Icelanders,  we  have  at  least  fixed  a  certain  moment  when 
the  i-formations  were  productive,  i.  e.  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  and  the  migration  to  Iceland  (9th  cent.).  Con- 
cerning the  Icel.  toponymies  in  general  a  curious  fact  is  to 
be  noticed:  the  elliptical  derivation  from  a  pl.-n.,  e.  g. 
Syr  dcelir  <  Surnadalr ;  Laxdcelir  <  Laxardalr ;  Galtnesingr 
<Galtarnes;  ReyJchyltingr  <  BeyJcjaholt;  etc.  As  yet  no 
direct  explanation  has-been  offered  in  philological  literature, 
but  here  we  surely  have  a  new  proof  of  the  early  tendency 
to  shortening,  also,  according  to  Noreen's  rule,  laid  down 
in  Schiick  (p.  5  foot-note),  appearing  in  Danir  <  Danmork, 
thus  a  more  radical  process  in  which  the  last  element  of 
the  pl.-n.  disappears  completely. 

Before  publishing  a  list  of  OScand.  toponymies  in  i, 
the  reader  is  also  referred  to  Hoops'  Reall.  3,  342;  Schutte 
in  Hist.  TidsJcr.  (of  Norway)  1917,  and  in  Maal  og  Minne 
1918. 

Firder  <  Fiordr  N(orway). 
Heinir  <  Heid(mork)  N. 
Heggnir  <  Hseggin  N. 
Mserir  <  Mserr  N. 
Orkdoelir  <  Orkadalr  N. 
Skeynir  <  Skaun  N. 
Strendir  <  Strond  K 
Strindir  <  Strind  N. 
Sygnir  <  Sogn  N. 
Vestfyldir<Vestfold  N. 
filer  <  tela(mork)  N. 


with  an  e  (vowel  change  of  a)  but  an  -m;  ce  (vowel  change  of 
0  .  .  .)  this  points  to  an  obsolete  root- word  analoguous  to  dla,  61; 
bdti,  bot." 
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^raendir  <  frond  (heini)  N. 

0ynir  (Eynir)  <  Indroy,  Ytroy  N.1 


Breiddoelir  <  Brei6adalr  Icel.  [Of.  Landnamab.  254:  bans 
son  var  Qzur,  er  Breiddcelir  eru  fra  komnir.] 

Bryndoelir  <  Brynadalr  Icel.  [Cf.  Landnamab.  47  :  f>eirra 
son  var  E-efr  enn  gamli  er  Bryndcelir  eru  fra  kom- 
nir.] 

Haukdoelir  <  Haukadalr  I(celand). 
Hraundoelir  <  Hraundalr  I. 
Hnjoskdcelir  <  Hnjoskadalr  I. 
Horgdcelir  <  Horgardalr  I. 
Laugdoelir  <  Laugidalr  I. 
Laxdoslir  <  Laxardalr  I.  v 
Nordrdoelir  <  Norfirardalr  I. 
Olaf  sdcelir  <  Olaf sdalr  I. 
Reykdcelir  <  Eeykjadalr  I. 
Seldoelir  <  Seljadalr  I. 
Svarfdoelir  <  Svarfardalr  I. 
Syrdcelir  <  Surnadalr  I. 
Yatnsdcelir  <  Vatnsdalr  I. 

An  interesting  exception  is  Fagrdcelar,  Landnamab. 
349:  "Hann  bio  i  Fagradal;  fmdan  eru  Fagrdcelar  komnir'4, 
where  an  Astern  has  passed  over  to  the  a-declension. 

OEast  Scand. 

danir  <  Danmgrk  (cf .  Olson), 

oynir  <  Eyland,  mn.  Oland. 

boger 2  <  Boge,  Gotland. 

byngar 2  <  Bunge,  Gotland  * 

sprogar 2  <  Sproge,  „ 

Olson  (p.  52,  foot-note)  does  not  count  folk-names 
that  are  proved  only  by  pl.-ns.,  e.  g.  *Alir  (in  Aleharad, 
Sweden);  this  is  apparently  to  make  the  scope  too  narrow. 
Cf.  *Asir  in  Asabro;  *Solendir  in  Sollentuna;  Walendir  in 
Yallentuna  3 :  *Lyir  in  Lyhundra  <  Loharad,  Sweden. 

1  Cf.  Olson  p.  33. 

2  Cf.  Hesselman,  NoB  II,  264. 

3  Friesen,  Upsala  Nya  Tidning,  Christmas  1915. 


passed  over  to  the  a-decl. 
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The  material  collected  here  tends  to  prove  that  the 
i-suffix  was  rather  productive  in  forming  folk-names,  espe- 
cially toponymies.  When  in  the  next  chapter  the  OE  mate- 
rial of  i-stems  is  added  to  this,,  the  preponderance  of  the 
^'-sterns  in  historical  times  cannot  be  disputed1.  In  OHG 
we  record  Falahi  (Mori,  Serzi),  a  few  instances,  but  this 
amounts  to  the  fact  that  the  Lat.  -arius,  confused  with 
native  (v)arii,  got  a  widespread  popularity  and  thus  oblite- 
rated the  old  i-formations. 

Olsen  (p.  73)  has  shown  that  i  was  probably  pro- 
ductive only  in  the  6th  and  7th  cent.  AD;  he  quotes  such 
secondary  formations  in  -nir,  as  OScand.  Nesnir  (<  Nes, 
pi.  Nesjar);  *Yrnir  (cf.  Frnajarl)  <  Yrjar ;  *Ryrnir  (<  Ryr-in); 
he  considers  Heinir  (<hei6r)  an  ethnonymic  similarly  formed. 
Such  formations  as  Heggnir,  0ynir,  are,  of  course,  quite 
regular  and  not  secondary,  since  the  n  is  quite  organic  in 
these  cases  [*Hsegg-vin  >  Hegg(i)n  +  ir].  Olsen  does  not 
deal  with  original  i-stems  at  all;  still  it  seems  to  appear 
from  his  exposition  that  -nir  was  at  a  certain  time  the  only 
means  of  i-f ormation ;  ("Dannet  i  denne  tid  skulde  folke- 
navnet  till  Fitjar  lyde  *Fitnir").  It  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  the  contrary  here,  as  this  has  already  been  done  by 
the  material  published  above.  In  the  OE  of  Alfred's  times, 
which  abounds  in  i-stems,  secondary  or  literary  formations, 
we  also  find  Mierce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
*Mearc,  Mercia,  a  name  coined  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  them- 
selves after  the  invasion.  Mierce,  found  on  the  Bewcastle 
cross  (670?)  in  g.  pi.  Myrcna  Jcyng,  shows  an  early  forma- 
tion and  change  of  declension. 

Olson  (p.  53)  also  mentions  as  consonant  stems  a  few 
OSw.  names,  such  as  ester  (OWest  Scand.  eistr,  -ir  or  -rir). 

3.  -ia.  The  extensions  of  the  suffix  i  appear  already 
in  prehistoric  times.  According  to  Brugm.  (p.  182  ff.;  cf. 
Kluge  §  7)  the  suffix  4a  must  be  considered  as  an  exten- 

1  In  Much's  list  of  folk-names  in  Hoops'  Reall.  3,  342  one 
finds  17  ^-sterns;  5  -dcelir;  5  a-stems;  3  -byggjar;  2  -vere;  1 
~menn;  1  -ing. 
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sion  of  this  sort.  As  the  -a(-o)-stems  very  often  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  i-stems  —  though  with  the  same 
meaning  —  the  ia-suffix  was  separated  from  the  i-stems 
and  began  to  constitute  an  independent  suffix.  Consequently' 
it  could  be  and  was  added  to  other  than  i-stems.  One  of 
its  functions  was  to  form  patronymics,  as  instances  from 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Celtic  (vide  Brugm.  §  119,  p. 
196)  show.  In  Teut.  languages  we  find  at  least  two  in- 
stances of  this  type:  haeruwulafiR  (Istaby  6th  cent.),  hroReR 
(By,  6th  cent.),  both  on  Scand.  runic  monuments1.  The 
surname  to  HleivagastiR  on  the  golden  horn  from  Gallehus 
(300  AD)  is  read  either  HoltiyaR  (so  generally)  or  HoltijaR2, 
both  meaning  'the  man  from  the  wood',  in  the  latter  form 
appearing  as  a  -^-formation.  This  name  would  then  mean 
'the  man  from  Holt',  i.  e.  the  wood-dweller.  —  For  other 
supposed  instances  vide  Much,  Hoops'  Eeall.  IY,  428. 
The  scarcity  of  toponymies  of  an  m-character,  however,  is 
obvious. 

4.  -an.  (Kluge  §  16  a;  Brugm.  p.  292  f f . ;  "Wilmanns 
§  154 2 ;  Much  in  Hoops'  Eeall.  IY,  428.) 

As  the  very  first  instance  of  toponymical  word-forma- 
tion of  an  cm-character  one  might  quote  the  name  for  Man> 
Lat.  homo  <  *g(d)hmmen,  derived  from  *gdhem-,  the  Earth. 
[Cf.  Brugm.  §  209,  p.  295.]  —  OScand.  Gauti  is  already 
mentioned.  Besides  those  recorded  in  classical  writers,  viz. 
Ambrones  (< Amrum);  Saxones3,  Teutones3,  (cf.  Brugm.  p. 
305),  we  find  the  cm-formation  applied  to  the  OScand. 
*Gutan-,  Gutar,  people  of  Gothland.  According  to  Lind- 
roth4  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Gut(e)  river,  not,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed,  an  ablaut-form  of  GautaR. 
The  organic  n  is  seen  in  g.  pi.  Gutna5,  and  in  the  adj. 

1  Cf.  Bugge  No.  I.  98  f.;  Sievers  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
Ber.  46,  139;  Friesen,  Listerstenarna  in  UUA  1916,  32  f. 

2  Cf.  Olsen  p.  17  ff.  According  to  personal  communication 
also  by  Noreen  and  Friesen. 

3  The  reader  is  referred  to  Langenfelt,  "On  the  origin  of 
tribal  names"  in  Anthropos  1920. 

4  NoB  II,  79. 

5  Noreen,  Gesch.  d.  nord.  Spr.  §  195,  p.  172. 
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gutniskr 1  (n  appearing  in  such  secondary  forms  as  OScand. 
Tyrkneskr,  Syrneskr,  Peitneskr,  Hjaltneskr,  etc.  does  not, 
of  course,  prove  w-stems,  but  the  suffix  -iskr  is  here  ex- 
tended (cf.  -ir :  -nir).  In  Ootnar  (vide  Olson,  p.  53)  the 
g.  pi.  n  is  kept  throughout  the  paradigm,  a  very  common 
phenomenon  in  OE2.  The  a-  and  i-stems  form  their  g.  pi. 
on  the  pattern  of  the  w-stems  (OE  Mierce  :  Myrcna).  The 
usual  way  of  indexing  the  folk-names  as  a-stems3,  e.  g.  OE 
Burgendas 4,  Glommas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  names 
only  appear  in  oblique  cases  and  in  other  languages  or  in 
other  documents  of  the  same  language  as  i-  or  w-stems  (cf. 
Orosius :  Burgende  :  Burgendan),  cannot  be  recommended. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Lithuanian  forms  toponymies 
with  an-i ormation :  Tilzenasb  'a  Tilsit  man' ;  Kalnenas  'rock- 
dwellers'. 

5.  -ian.  The  jan-stems  are  in  the  closest  relation 
with  i-,  -ia-  and  -n-stems  (Kluge  §  16  a;  Brugm.  p.  312  ff. ; 
Much  in  Hoops'  Eeall.  IV,  428).  We  find  it  in  Teut. 
languages  a  toponymical  means  of  word-formation.  Gothic: 
baiirgja,  citizen,  <baurgs;  gauja,  'gau-dweller',  <gawi. 

OHG.    Winsb ecke6  =  'der  aus  Windesbach'. 

OScand.  Grienberger7  has  tried  to  identify  the 
latter  part  of  the  inscription  of  the  Vi  buckle  (250 — 300  AD) 
laasauwija  as  a  toponym.  jan-i ormation,  from  a  pl.-n. 
*Lasawi,  'wooded  island'.  In  classical  writers  many  such 
formations  are  found: 

Aviones,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  OE  *Eoivan  in  Wi, 

(Ought  to  be  *Eawan8.) 
Burgiones,  cf.  Goth,  baurgjans. 

Burgundiones,  cf.  Kluge  §  16  a;  Kossinna  IF  7,  283. 

1  Noreen,  Skr.  Hum.  VSf.  V,  3,  p.  28. 

2  Kluge,  §  16  a,  Sievers,  §  276,  p.  145. 

3  Holthausen,  Beowulf  I. 

4  Kossinna  IF  7,  282. 

5  Brugm.  p.  308. 

c  Schmeller,  Bayer.  Wb.  I,  202. 

7  NoB  II,  63  ff. 

8  Chambers  197. 
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Daukiones  Chambers  210,  identifies  with  OE  Deanum  in  Wi. 
Euthiones,  Kossinna  1.  c.;  Olson  p.  54;  Bjorkman  E.  St.  39, 
Noreen  in  Schiick  p.  5  foot-n. 

Further  Chabiones  (<  *#a&a,  cf.  Hoops'  B,eall.);  Nicrio- 
nes,  Vangiones1.  Correspondences  exist  in  several  Aryan 
languages,  e.  g.  Balto-Slavonic  (Brugm.  p.  318):  zemljane, 
'field-dwellers';  grazdane,  citizen  < grad-,  town;  seljane,  'field- 
dwellers' <  selo,  field;  Lith.  girenai,  'wood-dwellers'.  With 
regard  to  Celtic,  vide  Brugm.  §  228,  p.  317. 

In  this  connexion  Scheel's  opinion  about  the  Teut. 
tribal  names  in  -ones  (Philologus  1898,  578  ff.)  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  Scheel  has  shown  the  Greek  habit  of  forming 
folk-names  with  the  suff.  -onas;  the  Teut.  names  Lingonas, 
Suionas,  Vangionas  are  consequently  not  to  be  split  up  into 
Lingon-as,  Suion-as,  Vangion-as,  but  Ling-onas,  Sui-onas, 
Vang-ionas.  He  does  not  deny,  however,  that  in  at  least 
some  of  these  names  in  -onas  the  weak  ^-declension  is  to 
be  recognized:  "In  dem  Suffix  -ones  haben  wir  also  nicht 
bloss  den  JEiest  den  sclrwachen  germanischen  Deklination 
zu  sehen,  sondern  vielmehr  zu  allererst  das  Zeugnis,  dass 
griechischer  Mund  diese  Nam  en  zuerst  gehort,  aufgezeichnet 
und  ihnen  die  Form  gegeben  hat,  die  dann  allgemein  ge- 
brauchlich  geworden  ist".  Against  this  view,  cf.,  among 
others,  Schonfeld  p.  xxv  f.;  Karsten,  Sprakhist.  Anm,  in 
Studier  i  Nord.  fil.    Halsingfors  1918,  p.  3. 

6.  -ing.  (Kluge  §§  22;  26  a,  b,  c;  28  a,  b;  Brugm. 
p.  485  ff.;  Wilmanns  §  278,  p.  367;  Much  in  Hoops'  Beall. 
IV,  429;  Tamm,  Om  avledn.  p.  54  ff.) 

The  suffix  -ing  is  only  an  extension  of  the  w-stems  by 
the  addition  of  a  suffix  -k2,  but  it  was  felt  as  an  original 
suffix  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  not  a  loan  from  the 
Balto-Slav.  lang.,  where  the  suffix  appears  as  -inha  <  *n-go- 
and  as  -enka  <  *en-go,  only  in  connexion  with,  a  foregoing 
-in  (Brugm.  §  374,  p.  486).    But  even  there  it  does  not 

1  For  Teut.  names  in  classical  writers  vide  Schonfeld. 

2  Brugm.  §  374,  p.  484  f.;  Wilmanns  §  278,  p.  367;  Kluge 

§  23. 
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appear  exclusively  with  the  sense  of  'beboer  af ' L,  but  also 
as  a  common  formative  of  nouns.  [Lith.  darbininkas,  work- 
man2.] Toponymies  are:  Lith.  laukinifikas,  'field-dwellers'; 
Letuwininkas,  Lithuanian;  Lett.  Hidsiniks,  'a  Riga  man';  — 
even  Russ.  Sibiriak  (<  Sibir,  Siberia),  and  Poliak  (<  Poland), 
where  Russ.  -hkt>  represents  an  old  -enk,  show  this  prin- 
ciple at  work.  Instances  of  ^-sterns  in  toponymical  function 
in  Celtic:  Aremorici  (Brugm.  p.  488),  Ordovicii  (<  ar-dew-i- 
ki,  i.  e.  'those  of  the  river');  in  Osc,  Kastrikiieis ,  Juv- 
Iciiui  (ib.  489);  Old  Ind.  sindhuka-s,  'originating  from  Indus ; 
may  also  be  quoted  to  prove  the  universality  of  this  suffixal 
function. 

Kluge  has  written  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject: 
'Sippensiedelungen  und  Sippennamen'  (V  f  SWG  VI,  73  ff.)3, 
where  he  also  says:  "Es  muss  namlich  mit  aller  Entschieden- 
heit  betont  werden,  dass  unser  Suffix  eigentlich  jede  be- 
liebige  Art  der  Zugehorigkeit  bedeutet"  4.  This  is  also  what 
my  investigation  into  the  matter  has  led  me  to  believe. 

Olson  (1.  c.  31  f.)  has  tried  to  explain  the  frequency  of 
-ing,  -ung,  in  folk-names  as  due  to  the  supposed  original, 
patronymical  function  of  this  suffix;  he  quotes  no  instances, 
however,  to  support  this  theory  of  alteration  in  suffixal 
function.  Steenstrup  (p.  337  ff.)  gives  a  very  reasonable 
criticism  of  all  such  views.  Scand.  names  in  -ing,  -ung 
have  been  discussed  by  Hellquist5,  who  in  his  last  paper 
on  this  subject  vindicates  the  theory  that  -ing,  when  it 
enters  as  an  element  in  Sw.  pl.-ns,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
patronymical  suffix,  only  rarely  a  topon.  one,  which  later 
function  is  almost  the  only  one  accepted  by  Steenstrup0. 
A  general  and  historical  view  of  the  subject  gives  the  im- 
pression, however,  that  -ing,  -ung  is  restricted  to  nothing  else 

1  Steenstrup,  p.  337  ff. 

2  Kluge  §  25,  anm. 

3  Cf.  Steenstrup,  339. 

4  Cf.  also  Siitterlin,  p.  19. 

5  Svenska  ortnamn  pa  -inge,  -inga  och  -unga  GHA  1904; 
Tillagg  NArk  f.  fil.  24,  82;  Ortnamn  pa  -inge  NArk  f.  fil.  26,  361. 

6  Studier  over  de  Danske  Stedsnavnes  bygning,  Koben- 
havn  1909. 
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than  the  sense  of  'belonging  to'.  Gothic  gar  dingus  means, 
of  course,  'belonging  to  the  palace',  'one  of  the  people  of 
the  palace'.  There  is  no  evidence  to  believe  that  the  pa- 
tronym.  function  is  original,  the  toponym.  one  secondary  \ 
Brugmann  (p.  485)  expressly  says:  "Am  fnihesten  sind 
diese  Ausgange  in  Stammesnamen  bezeugt,  wie  Salingi, 
Greut(h)ungi" ,  i.  e.  a  toponym.  function,  since  Oreutungi 
means  nothing  but  'rock-',  in  fact  'gravel'  =  dwellers,  (greut, 
OScand.  grjot),  also  'coast-dwellers' 2.  The  oldest  names 
in  Latin  writers  are  Albingi  (North-),  'dwellers  at  the  river 
Elbe';  evagreotingi  (=  *auragreotingi,  vide  Svensson  p.  30  ff.); 
Sabalingoi  (vide  Hoops'  Reall.);  Silingae  (Schonfeld);  Tervingi 
(Schonfeld:  'waldbewohner') ;  Tulingi,  Turingi;  Poldbingi 
[<  Slav,  pol-,  plain;  cf.  Teut.  Falah-i];  Wulpingi  'homines  de 
Wulpia';  Reudigni(l),  vide  Hoops',  <  rjodr  'Waldeslichtung'. 
Cf.  also  the  very  old  pl.-ns  Htilsingborg,  Halsingor  at  the 
Sound,  which  was  formerly  called  (by  Ptolemy)  Chalusos, 
i.  e.  Hals(en).  All  these  are  toponymies.  Olson's  opinion 
cannot  hold  good  before  this  overwhelming  material2. 
Olsen  (p.  72  f.)  seems  to  suppose  that  -ung  might  not  have 
been  used  in  the  same  toponym.  function,  at  least  for  some 
time,  in  ONorw.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  why  the 
sense-development  of  -ung  should  be  different  in  ONorw. 
and  OEast  Scand.  For  instance,  Greutungi,  a  branch 
of  the  (Swedish)  Goths,  as  well  as  the  very  ancient  parish 
names  in  Sweden,  some  of  which  Olsen  also  mentions,  as 
Skuttunge  (<  Skuta 3),  tend  to  prove  the  contrary,  unless 
one  has  to  suppose  a  very  different  development  in  Norway. 
Probably  those  in  -ung  have  been  replaced  by  the  popular 
m^-formations,  [cf.  Foldungar,  SJcanungar,  Lidungar  (<Lid, 
Yiken  in  Old  Norway),  as  well  as  Fitjungr,  (vide  Olsen  p. 
63  ff.)  are  eloquent  instances].    In  Finland  (Osterbotten) 


1  Recently  Bjorkman  has  shown  convincingly  that  OScand. 
Skilfingar  (OE  Scylfingas)  is  not  a  patronymic,  but  a  toponymic, 
derived  from  a  pl.-n.  [L6a]Skjalf. 

2  Cf.  besides,  Steenstrup,  339. 

3  Friesen,  Upsala  Nya  Tidn.,  Christmas  1918. 
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Saxen 1  has  collected  the  following  names  in  ung  :  Harvungar 
(<  Harrstrom);  Molpungar  (<  Moikipaa);  Tdjbungar  (<  Tojbo); 
Nampungar  (<  Nampnas);  Korsungar  (<Korsnas)2.  Cf.  also 
Vasung,  a  student  from  Vasa,  Finland. 

From  Icel.  literature  and  dictionaries  a  list  of  names 
in  -ing  has  been  put  together,  showing  the  very  great  fre- 
quency of  names  in  -ing  in  Iceland  as  well  as  the  tendency 
to  shortening.  Some  names  do  present,  however,  a  full 
form,  e.  g.  Hellisfirdingr  <  Hellisfiordr ;  Medalfellsstrendingr 
<  Medalfellsstrond.  Those  names  within  square  brackets  are 
not  from  localities  in  Iceland,  as  the  rest  are 

Austfir5ingr  <  Austfigrflr. 
Bjarkeying  <  Bjarkey. 
Bernfirdingr 

Borgfiroing(ar)  <  Borgarfjordr. 
Breidboelinger  <  Breida-bolstad. 
Breiflfirdingr  <  BreidfiorSr. 
Esjubjergingr 
Eskhyltingr  <  Eskiholt. 
Esphoelingr  <  Espiholl. 
Eyfir<3ingr  <  Eyarfior<3r. 
[Fsereyingr  <  Faereyar  (the  Faeroes)]. 
[Finnlsendingr  <  Finnland]. 
Gilsbekkingr  <  Gilsbakki. 
[Groenlsendingr  <  Greenland]. 
Grunnvikingr  <  Grunnavik. 
[Hallaendingr  <  Halland]. 
Hellisfirdingr  <  Hellisfigr9r 3. 
[Helsingiar  <  Helsingialand]. 
Hitnesingr  <  Hitarnes. 
[Hjaltlendingr  <  Hjaltland,  Shetland.] 
Hjardhyltingr  <  Hjardarholt. 
Hornfirdingr  <  Hornafiordr. 


1  Finska  Fornminnesfor.  21,  III,  37. 

2  Note  the  tendency  towards  shortening  in  the  toponymies. 

3  full  form. 


Hnappfellingr  <  Hjiappafell. 
Hvalseyarfirflingr  l. 
Hraunfirdingr 1. 
Hraungerdingr 1. 
HrutfinHngr. 
Husvikingr  <  Husavik. 
Husf  ellingr  <  Husafell. 
Isfirdingr  <  Isfi^rdr. 
Islendingr  >  Island. 

[Katnesingr  <  Katanes,  Caithness,  Scotl.] 
Kjalnesingr  <  Kjalarnes. 
LanghliSingr  <  Langahlid. 
Ljosvetningr  <  Ljosavatn. 
Mo5ruvellingr 1  <  Moftruvellir. 
Mafhlidingr  <  Mafahlid. 
Meftalfellsstrendingr  <  Medalfellsstrgnd1. 
Midfirdingr  <  Midfi^rdr. 
Njardvikingr  <  Njardvikr. 
[Nordlsendingr  <  Nordland.] 
[Nordmanndingr  <  (Normandie).] 
[Nor3hymbringar  <  Nordhymbraland.] 
[Orkdoelingr  <  Orkadalr  (cf .  Olsen  p.  74).] 
[Orkneyingr  <  Orkneyar,  the  Orkneys.] 
Rangaeingr  <  Ranga ;  <  Rangarvellir. 
Raudseingr  <  Rauda. 
Raudmelingr  <  Rauflimelr. 
Raudlsekingr  <  Raudilsekr. 
Raudsendingr  <  Rau6isandr. 
Reyknesingar  <  Reykjanes. 
Reykhyltingar  <  Reykjaholt. 
Rosmhvelingr  <  Rosmhvalanes. 
[Rsengjar  <  Rse  (island  of  Riigen).] 
Sandfellingr  <  Sandarfall. 
Seydvikingr  <  Seydarvikr. 
Seydfirdingr  <  Seydisfiordr. 
[Sjolendingr  <  Sjoland.] 


1  full  form. 
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Skogfirdingr  <  Skogafigrdr. 
Skoptfellingr  <  Skoptarfell. 
Stodfirdingr  <  Stodvarfigrdr. 
[Sudreyingr  <  Surrey  (the  Hebrides).] 
[Sunnlendingr  <  Sudrland.] 
Svinfellingr  <  Svinafell. 
[Syllingar  <  Scilly  islands.] 
[Upplendingr  <  Upplond.] 
Vapnfirdingr  <  Vapnafigrdr. 
Vatnsfirdingr  <  Vatnsfjordr. 
Vestfirdingr  <  Vestfiordr. 
Vidfirdingr  <  Vidfiordr. 
fverseingr  <  J?vera. 
forskfirdingr  <  3?orskafior5r. 
01fusingar  <  01fusa. 
Onundarfirdingr  <  0nundarfior5r  K 

The  following  mutations  are  observed:  a  :  aeingr;  bakki  : 
bekkingr;  bol :  bcelingr;  dalr  :  dcelingr;  fiordr  :  firdingr;  gar6r  : 
gerdingr ;  holl :  hoelingr ;  holt :  hyltingr ;  land  :  lsendingr ;  sand  : 
sendingr;  strgnd  :  strendingr;  vatn  :  vetningr.  These  muta- 
tions may  be  explained  in  several  ways.  The  older  ones,  e.  g. 
SJcilfingar,  certainly  date  back  to  Prim.  Scand.  times,  when 
a  pl.-n.  *  Shelf u-  is  to  be  assumed.  Otherwise  one  is  inclined 
to  suppose  that,  as  is  the  case  in  -doelingr,  firdingr,  -ing 
is  attached  later  on  to  an  already  existing  ^-derivation  of 
the  pl.-n.,  e.  g.  fiordr  >  fird(er)+  ingr.  The  instance  Rosm- 
hvelingr  <  Rosmhvalanes  would,  however,  suggest  either  an 
analogous  i-mutation,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  a  real, 
living  i-mutation  of  the  Landnama-time.  (Cf.  Noreen  AisL 
Gr.  §  63,  2,  3,  p.  50.)  The  exclusive  use  of  ing  in  Icel. 
toponymies  shows  its  increasing  popularity,  which  we  also 
shall  find  in  OE.  The  invasion  of  -ing  in  old  toponymies 
may  also  be  studied  in  Mn.  Norw. 


x  For  Swedish  names  in  -ing,  vide  Sahlgren,  Vastgotska 
ortnamn  av  typen  Kolingared,  LUA  1918;  Olsen  (1.  c.)  p.  32  f. ; 
for  Faeroese  names  cf.  Jacobsen,  Nord.  Tidskr.  for  filol.  17,  p.  67. 
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An  extension  of  the  suffix  -ing  is  -ling  (cf.  Brugm. 
§  374,  p.  485;  Wilmanns  p.  370),  generally  found  in  pa- 
tronymics, such  as  Knytlingar,  but  also  in  toponymies.  So, 
for  instance,  Icel.  KalTbaklingar  <  the  mountain  Kallbak ; 
Sw.  Kivlingar  <  Kivik 1 ;  Grdjtlingar  in  Grotlingbo2;  rolingar 
<  Rorum 3  etc.  Steenstrup  (p.  339)  quotes  a  few  Flemish 
toponymies  in  -ling  :  Brilggelinge,  Yperlinge,  Mechelinge. 

Another  extension,  already  illustrated  in  the  list  of 
Icel.  toponymies,  is  -ingjar,  OSw.  hselsingjar.  Commonly 
looked  upon  as  -Jan-formations  —  so  Noreen  Aisl.  G-r.  §  393, 
p.  244 4  — ,  they  are  classified  as  Ja-stems  by  Zachrisson 
(in  Herrig's  Archiv  1915,  348  ff.). 

7.  -sko.  (Kluge  §  210;  Brugm.  p.  501  ff;  Wilmanns 
p.  467  ff.) 

Like  the  suffix  -ing  this  is  a  secondary  -^-suffix  com- 
posed of  a  stem  +  s  (-os-,  es-stems?)  +  -ho,  and  denoting 
'die  Zugehorigkeit'.  Wilmanns  calls  it  'a  young  suffix'.  It 
was  widely  used  to  form  adjectives  in  Teut.  languages  and 
soon  became  applied  to  folk-names  in  order  to  denote 
something  belonging  to  a  people.  [Cf.  OScand.  bjarmskr, 
belonging  to  the  Biarmians.]  Its  extension  from  Teut.  to 
Balto-Slav.  and  Romance  languages  (-esco,  -esque)  has  been 
admitted  by  scholars. 

If  we  are  to  consider  this  suffix  as  'a  young  suffix', 
when  does  it  appear  in  Teut.?  We  do  not  find  any 
instances  in  the  lists  of  Teut.  tribal  names  in  classical 
and  post-classical  Latin  writers;  the  only  exception  would 
then  be  the  Cherusci,  a  name  not  yet  satisfactorily  explai- 
ned. [Cf.  Much  in  Hoops'  Reall.]  Jordanes  records  a 
Gothiscandza,  near  Danzick,  explained  by  Grienberger  and 
Much  (Hoops'  Reall.)  as  *gutisJc  andja  (<  andeis),  the  Gothic 
coast;  for  arguments  against  this  vide  Langenfelt,  Finsk 


1  Nilsson,  Soliga  Kabbarp  89. 

2  Save,  Havets  och  fiskarens  sagor,  p.  34. 

3  For  further  instances  vide  Sahlgren  1.  c.  p.  7. 

4  Cf.  Hellquist,  Ortn.  p.  213  f. 
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Tidskrift  1920,  p.  75  f.  Further  Biilbring  (§  529)  and  Redin 
(p.  26)  consider  a  personal  name  Velhisci  in  an  early  Kentish 
charter  (679;  Welisc  688)  as  identical  with  the  Mn.  folk-name 
Welsh  (OE  Wielisc)  *.  Apart  from  the  early  use  of  a  folk-name 
as  a  personal  name,  there  are  only  2  OE  instances  of  such  a 
peculiar  habit:  Velhisci  (just  quoted)  and  Denisc  (cf.  Redin  p. 
25),  which  last  name  Redin  himself  considers  "scarcely  a  real 
name".  Folk-names  are  actually  found  in  late  OE  as  by- 
names (surnames):  JElfivord  Kcentisce  (KCD  1327,  in  1032); 
jEgelric  Scot,  Mlfric  Scot  (Th.  Dipl.  642,  in  1075?),  or 
else  of  the  type:  Rod3.  pe  Frenccisce.  Such  instances 
can  be  multiplied  in  OSw.  (in  Brieskorn  passim:  Mans 
alenninge  etc.).  We  should  then  expect  an  ellipsis  in  this 
old  name  from  a  complete  form  'X  Yelhisci'. 

In  early  OE,  however,  folk-names  in  -isc  are  very 
scarce.  OET,  ed.  by  Sweet,  do  not  contain  a  single  in- 
stance of  names  in  -isc.  The  Franks  Casket2  mentions 
Romwalus,  Reumwalus,  Romceccestri,  Giufteasu(nu),  without 
any  -isc;  the  Bewcastle  cross  (OET  124)  has  'Myrcna  Jcyng\ 
—  the  usual  way  of  expressing  the  connexion  of  something 
with  a  tribe  or  nation.  [Cf.  Geata  cempa,  Dena  cyning  in 
Beow.]  Further  the  Vespasian  psalter  has  no  folk-names 
in  -isc  at  all.  A  comparison  with  the  late  WS  Lambeth 
Ps.  is  interesting: 


Vesp. 

135,19  Seon  cyning  amorrea 

134,ii  Seon  cyning  amorrea 

136,8    dohtur  Babylones 
77,51  in  geteldum  (Cham) 

44,13  dohtur  Ses  londes 
134,n  all  ricu  Cananea 


Lamb. 

(Seon)  cyning  pone  Amorrei- 
scan 

(Seon)  cyning  pone  amorreni- 
scan 

dohtor  seo  babilonisca 

on  geteldum  1.  on  eardung- 

stowum  Chaamiscan 
dohtru  tiriscan 
ealle  ricu  chananeiscan 


1  A  corrupt  spelling  of  Felix  is  naturally  out  of  the  question. 

2  An  Engl.  Mis.  355. 


2-23381    G.  Langenfelt 
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In  Beowulf  we  find  2  instances  of  -isc:  entisc  (2979), 
which  Holthausen  translates  'gigantic',  and  eotenisc,  idem. 
Olrik,  Da.  St.  1914,  9  ff.,  sees  in  expressions  such  as  enta 
geiveorc  a  folk-name  in  the  first  word:  Antii,  the  Mn.  Geor- 
gians of  the  Caucasus;  there  is  much  evidence  for  such  a 
theory,  only  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  *Ente  were  never 
recognized  as  a  folk-name  by  the  OE  generations.  The 
word  had  developed  through  a  series  of  sense-stages  from 
'enemies'  to  'giants'1,  and  then  the  form  entisc  does  not 
deviate  from  the  rule  but  is  a  genuine  adj.  to  *Erite, 
giants. 

If  we  turn  to  the  OScand.  languages  we  find  the  same 
state  of  affairs.  The  runic  monuments  do  not  include  a 
single  instance,  except  Bugge's  fantastic  'den  Ingisarbiske 
(No.  I.  65),  i.  e.  from  *Ingesarf  in  Dalecarlia,  a  reading 
founded  on  the  following  runic  series  ysrbse  (Fonnaas  buckle, 
7th  cent.).  The  glossary  of  the  Edda  (Gering's),  which 
contains  the  oldest  written  Icel.  literature,  records: 

danskr,  in  Guf)ru.narkv:if>a,  where  OE  words  such  as 
misseri  are  found;  and  in  Grottasongr,  where  also 
loans  such  as  ndttura  are  met  with,  both  proving 
a  relatively  late  origin; 

gotneskr,  in  G|)r.; 

gronlenzJcr,  in  Atlakvif>a,  also  late; 
hunlenzkr,  in  Hamdesmol,  also  late; 
hunskr,  in  Atlamol,  Gf>r. ; 
valneslcr,  in  Gf>r.; 
valskr,  in  Odrunargratr,  also  late. 

Larsson  (Ordforr.)  records  bldlenzcr,  ebrescr,  galverscr, 
grikscr  (Greek.),  islenzcr,  rumverscr  (besides  himnescr  and 
jarfinescr),  all  young  formations. 

Such  a  phenomenon  requires  explanation.  The  general 


1  Cf .  OScand.  ytar,  fyrvar,  folk-names  neaning  'men' ;  further 
bergdaner,  bergsaxar,  bergmorer  =  giants. 
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opinion  is  that  this  suffix  has  been  productive  in  Teut. 
languages  from  the  very  beginning  of  historic  times.  A  rela- 
tively early  origin  and  use  is  indicated  by  such  forms  as  the 
mutated  OE  wielisc,  welisc,  scittisc,  englisc,  but  all  these 
are  found  after  the  migration  to  the  British  Isles.  And  in 
Olcel.  the  name  scenslcr1,  'Swedish',  is  difficult  to  explain 
without  going  back  to  a  period  when  Olcel.  Suiar  were 
called,  as  the  name  appears  in  early  descriptions  in  Lat., 
Suiones  (Tac),  Suehans  (Jordanes),  i.  e.  where  an  organic 
n  is  still  retained,  the  starting  form  for  scenskr  then  being 
a  g.  pi.  *Sue(h)na. 

The  Germ,  word  deutsch,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
seem  to  represent  a  popular  formation.  Fischer  (PBB  18, 
203  ff.)  has  shown  convincingly  that  theotiscus  is  a  learned 
word,  made  ad  hoc  by  Frankish  clerical  scribes  and  de- 
noting the  Teuton  language,  which  was  called  sermo  bar- 
baricus,  lingua  propria,  in  contrast  to  Latin2.  Stevenson 
(in  Asser's  Life  p.  202)  says  expressly:  "The  term  arose  in 
the  eighth  century  amongst  the  Franks,  and  was  applied 
at  first  to  the  Germanic  languages  to  distinguish  them  from 
Latin  and  Romance". 

If  we  turn  to  Gothic  we  shall  find  the  following  words 
in  -isle  of  this  character:  Fijnikisks  and  Judaiivisks.  One 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  call  these  words  translation  loans, 
since  they  represent  similar  Greek  formations  in  the  ground- 
text.  [Cf.  in  this  connexion  Fischer's  (1.  c.  205)  explanation 
of  Goth,  piudislcd:  "ist  gewiss  von  ihm  (=  Ulfilas)  selbst 
gebildet,  weil  er  an  der  stelle  nicht  ohne  eine  adverbial- 
bildung  auskam ;  hatte  er  das  adjektiv  im  gotischen  vorratig 
gefunden,  so  hatte  er  nicht  oi  'eftvixoi  zweimal  mit  pai 


1  Noreen,  Gesch.  §  33;  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gr.  §  74,  15;  §  78  c; 
Tamm  Adj.  p.  50  f. 

2  That  the  first  sense-shifting  of  -isc,  attached  to  names  of 
peoples,  implied  the  language  of  the  people  in  question,  is  evi- 
dent from  Diemer's  material  as  well  as  from  Olcel.  (cf.  Larsson's 
Ordforr.  and  Eigilsson's  Dictionary). 
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piudo  ubersetzt" 1.  Gothic  has  consequently  no  bearing 
upon  the  discussion  as  to  the  age  of  this  suffixal  function, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Goths  had  been  far  away 
from  their  Teut.  neighbours  for  centuries  and  consequently 
might  have  had  other  principles  of  word-formation. 

Such  translation  loans,  as  mentioned  above,  may  also 
be  traced  in  Alfred's  Englishing  of  Orosius  and  Bede;  in 
the  latter  I  976:  OE  Beadonescan  dune,  —  Lat.  Badonici 
montes;  in  the  former  22,  24:  se  garsecg  f>e  man  hset  Brit- 
tanisca,  —  Lat.  Britannicum;  —  if  the  formations  in  -isk 
were  native  and  popular,  why  not,  *Breotenisc,  which  never 
appears?  The  negative  proofs  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Wilmanns'  exposition  (§  355  ff.)  of  the  history  and 
sense-development  of  this  suffix  is  noteworthy:  "Das  Suffix 
bezeichnet  ganz  allgemein  die  Zugehorigkeit,  speciell  dann 2 
Herkunft  und  Abstammung".  We  acknowledge  then  as 
the  first  original  meaning  that  'something  belongs  to  some- 
thing', illustrated  by  such  Goth,  words  as  barnisJcs  <barn; 
funishs  <  fon ;  gudishs  <  gups,  &c.  The  suffix  was  then  ex- 
tended, helped,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  Greek  -i%og,  which 
was  used  in  a  similar  function,  to  denote  origin  from  a 
people5.  This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because  -isk  is  not 
found  in  early  times  added  to  place-names. 

Even  if  we  admit,  then,  that  names  such  as  OE  Welisc, 
Seittisc,  Brittisc,  Englisc*,  are  as  old  as  the  first  Teut. 
settlers  in  the  British  Isles  —  for  they  cannot  be  older 
—  and  that  Olcel.  Scenskr,  though  curiously  not  recorded 
in  the  oldest  Icel.  documents,  has  a  Prim.  Scand.  pedigree, 

1  Note  also  the  identical  function  in  the  Greek  -ixog;  cf. 
Tamm,  Adj.  p.  50. 

2  =  nachher,  darauf,  spater?    This  corresponds  more  to  my 

view. 

3  It  is  interesting  to  note  such  early  Celtic  tribes,  as  Era- 
visciy  Aravisci  (Bremer  780);  Teurisci,  Taurisci  (ib.  772);  Scor- 
disci  (ib.  792);  Vivisca  yens  (Brugm.  §  384,  p.  502);  pl.-ns  such 
as  Matriscum,  Seniscum,  Viviscum  (ib.);  also  the  Umbr.  Turskum ; 
Lat.  Tusci;  Etrusci;  Falisci;  Opsci;  Osci;  Volsci  (Brugm.  §  475, 
p.  605). 

4  Cf.,  however,  Stevenson,  Asser's  Life,  p.  149  ff. 
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we  must  infer  a  very  restricted  activity  of  this  suffix  from 
the  fact  that,  for  instance,  we  never  find  such  words  as 
*Geatisc,  *Gietisc,  or  Denisc  in  Beowulf.  There  are  instead 
expressions  such  as  Francna  cyning,  Geata  leode,  Dena  cempa; 
in  OScand.  Svafa  konungr,  which  is  g.  pi.  Centisc  is  in  fact 
found  relatively  late;  Cantware,  derived  from  Cant(ia),  is  the 
only  early  derivation  from  the  name  of  the  country,  e.  g. 
Cantwarena  burg.  This  land  Cantia  is  also  recorded  in  the 
early  entries  of  ASC  as  Centland;  in  921  (ASC)  we  find 
the  simplex  Cent  for  Centland  (it  appears  already  in  Bd, 
vide  Miller  p.  65  f.),  and  about  the  same  time  (c:a  900) 
Centisc.  Centisc,  however,  might  also  be  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  Centingas,  also  found  in  OE.  The  Scand. 
settlements  in  Icel:  Breidafigrdr,  EsJciholt,  Ljosavatn  etc.  had 
their  inhabitants  named  after  them:  Olcel.  Breidfirdingar, 
Eskhyltingar,  Ljosvetningar,  where  -ing  may  have  caused 
mutation  or  may  have  been  added  to  already  existing  i- 
derivations,  [Breidjfirder,  *EsJchylter,  *Lj6svetner.  That  the 
suffix  -isle,  when  it  appeared  in  such  names,  as  OScand. 
Breidfirshr,  SudreysJcr,  HusviksJcr,  has  not  been  added  di- 
rectly to  the  pl.-n.  Breidafjordr,  or  that  the  mutation  should 
be  caused  by  it,  is  quite  clear.  It  has  been  added  to  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants.  In  OScand.  we  also  find  special 
forms  in  -isle  such  as  Eyvershr  (<  Orkney ;  cf .  Olcel.  jo 
eyrskan,  unshod  horse);  Galverslcr  (<  Galilea);  Indvershr 
(<  India);  Moverslcr  (<Moab);  Nadverskr  (<  Nazareth);  Num- 
verskr  (<  Numidia) ;  Samverskr  (<  Samaria) ;  Troverskr  (<  Troy) ; 
these  are  no  doubt  moulded  upon  popular  and  native  forma- 
tions such  as  Hvinverslcr  (<  Hvin,  now  Kvin,  Norway),  but 
this  last  word  arises  from  Hvinverjar,  i.  e.  men  from  Hvin. 
A  *Hvinslcr  does  not  exist  in  OScand.  literature.  Wilmanns' 
similar  discoveries  from  OHG  are  summarized  in  the  following- 
statement  (§  357,  p.  469):  "Die  Worter  lassen  sich  zugleich 
auf  die  Landernamen  beziehen,  sind  aber  nicht  von  ihnen 
abgeleitet,  sondern  ~  von  den  Yolksnamen". 

In  another  paragraph  (§  357,  2,  p.  470),  however,  Wil- 
manns adds:  "Zu  Stadtenamen  werden  sie  jetzt  allgemein 
gebildet  und  die  Verstlimmelungen  in  spatmhd.  und  fruh- 
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nhd. 1  Denkmalern  lassen  schliessen  dass  sie  langst  ublich 
und  durchaus  volkstumlich  waren:  erfsch,  erfurtisch,  eisch, 
achenisch,  spennisch,  spanheimisch  u.  a."  But  is  it  really 
necessary  to  assume  the  curtailed  forms  as  criterions  of  a 
use  "langst  iiblich"?  In  OScand.  enskr  [<  englskr]  and  har- 
ftenskr  [<  *Har£eng(r)skr]  —  vide  Noreen  Aisl.  Gr.  §§  255; 
281,  7,  &  anm.  2  —  prove  that  formations  in  which  a  late 
origin  must  be  assumed,  undergo  mutilations,  at  least  in 
OScand.  OScand.  norsJcr  <  Norvegr  is  a  similar  case  to 
spennisch;  it  is  found  first  in  the  14th  cent.,  i.  e.  an  ellip- 
tical formation.  In  OE  we  find  only  a  few  instances  of 
toponymical  derivation  as  late  as  in  j35lfric  and  records  of 
about  his  time,  e.  g,  hamtunisc  (ASC  1035);  lundonisc  (Chad); 
lundenisc  (Mlic);  Undisfarneisc  (iElfc);  note  Lindisfarnensisc, 
which  starts  from  Lat.  Lindisfarnensis !  In  OScand.  it  is 
more  difficult  to  be  positive,  since  no  lists  of  such  names 
are  given,  but  is  appears  to  me  as  if  Egdshr  (Fms.,  Landn.) 
were  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  toponymical  deriva- 
tion with  the  suffix  -sk,  and  at  the  same  one  of  the  very 
few  early  instances  of  -s&-formation  in  the  Scand.  peninsula; 
one  would,  however,  readily  assume  here  a  folk-name  n.-pl. 
Egdir  <  the  ph-n.  Ag3ir  (Norway).  Later  periods  have, 
however,  brought  about  a  frequent  use  of  -isle  added  to 
place-names. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  consequently  that 
-isk  as  a  toponym.  suffix  is  of  a  relatively  late  date;  if 
nevertheless  a  large  number  of  forms  in  -isc  are  recorded 
below  and  also  in  the  OE  part,  it  does  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  exposition,  as  they  are  closely  related  to  other  methods 
of  forming  toponymies 2.  Brugmann  (§  384,  p.  502)  and 
Streitberg  (p.  196)  consider  the  Slavonic  -iszkas  as  a  loan 
from  Teut.;  Lith.  letuwiszkas,  Lithuanian;  OPruss.  prusiskan, 

1  The  spacing  is  mine. 

2  Karsten  (p.  76)  assumes  a  Prim.  Teut.  *leuiska-f  OScand. 
Ufskr,  Livonian.  Granted  that  his  other  arguments  are  correct, 
a  Prim.  Teut.  word-formation  in  -isk  from  Early  Prim.  Teut. 
*(s)leiua-  (ib.  205)  does  not  seem  probable  in  500  B.  C.  Cf. 
Wilmanns;  "ein  junges  Suffix",  and  vide  above! 
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Prussian;  OBulg.  runibskz,  Roman.  Romance  languages 
have  also  borrowed  it;  in  It.  tedescho,  German;  grechescho, 
Greek;  cf.  also  Warasci,  Hoops  3,  300. 

Lists  of  names  in  -isle  follow  here: 

In  the  following  some  examples  are  collected,  the 
demonymics  and  similar  formations  within  square  brackets. 
OHG:  arabisk  (<  Arabia  or  <  Arab,  probably  the  latter), 
purgisk,  burgisk,  dorftsk,  \frenkisgr  grecisc,  crehhisc,  he- 
breisc,  ebraisg  (-c)],  heimisc,  [hunisc,  hiunisc],  judeisk,  ju~ 
diisJc,  judisk,  [latinisg],  nazarenisk,  ninewisc,  ninewitisc, 
[sarzisc,  serzisc]y  spanisc,troj anise  [valahisc];  MHG:  almarisch 
(<  Almarin),  arabisch,  asianisch,  beierisch,  brituniseh,  gentisch 
(<  Ghent),  indiasch  (<  India),  irdenisch  (<  Erde,  earth), 
ispdnisch  (<Ispanje),  israhelitiseh  (<Israhel)1;  OFris:  agri- 
pinisk  (=  "kolnisch"),  [angelesk  (englesk),  danisk,  frisesk, 
fresisk],  Tcolnisk  (<  Cologne),  [norsche]  roemscha,  rumisk, 
[sassisk],  galileisk. 

In  Old.  Scand.  we  meet  different  formations;  those  in 
-verskr  show  the  principle  mentioned  above  (cf.  Nazarenisk) 
viz.  the  suffix  was  added  to  substantival  ethnonymics. 
OScand.  [bjarmskr,  brezkr,  ebreskr,  engilskr,  enskr,  ermskr, 
flcemskr],  gautskr,  gerzkr  (<  Garda-rike),  girkskr,  gr enskr 
(Grenland),  [jotskr,  hunslcr];  bareyskr  (<  Berra,  Hebrid.), 
breiddoelskr,  breidfirskr,  egdskr  (<  Agdir  N.),  egipzkr  (<  Egyp- 
taland),  elfskr  (<  Elbe),  eyfirzkr,  fcereyskr,  gr0nlendskr, 
hnjoskdoelskr,  hjaltlenzkr,  hunlendskr,  husvikskr,  katneskr, 
l&zkr  (<  Lorn  N.),  naumdcelskr,  nordlamdzkr,  orkneyskr, 
rangceskr  (Ranga),  saxlenzkr,  skagfirzkr  (cf.  Skagafiordr), 
sudreijskr,  syrlendskr,  Vestfirzkr,  Vikdcelskr,  Vinlenskr,  Vdrskr; 
cf,  bcenskr  (<  by) 2,  eyverskr  (<  Orkney),  Galverskr  (<  Galilea), 
Hvinverskr  (<  Kvin  N.),  Indverskr  (<  Indialand),  landverskr 
(<  Land),  move(r)skr  (<  Moab),  Nadverskr  (<  Nazareth),  Num- 
verskr  (<  Numidia),  Samverskr  (<  Samaria),  Troverskr  (<  Tro- 
juland),  vindverskr  (<  Venden),  late  also  pydverskr  (<  German); 
[eistniskr,  frakkneskr,  gotniskr,  hjaltneslcr],  peitneskr  (<  Peita, 


1  for  further  instances  cf.  Wilmanns  §  355,  2  f.,  p.  467  ff. 

2  Save,  Samfardsmedel,  p.  22,  =  townish,  villagelike. 
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Poitou),  [saxneskr,  serhtesJcr  (Saracenish),  syrneskr,  tyrkneskr, 
valneskr;  cf.  scenskr  (Swedish)  too]. 

This  suffix  -neskr  is,  when  applied  to  tyrk-  etc.,  an 
analogy  to  those  formations"  in  which  the  first  element  is 
an  n-stem,  e.  g.  gutniskr,  g.  pi.  Gutna.  For  SerJcnesJcr, 
vide  Jensen  NTidskr.  f.  fil.  V,  2,  p.  101. 

8.  41,  (Brugm.  §  392,  p.  511).  The  suffix  4k  starts 
from  Aryan  -gh-  and  is  found  in  OSw.  danlcan,  Danish, 
anker,  English.  (Cf.  Noreen,  Hum.  V.  Sf.  Y,  3,  p.  26  ff.). 
According  to  Noreen  (1.  c.  p.  24  ff.)  this  suffix  is  also 
found  in  a  Sw.  folk-name,  n.  pi.  Ncerikicer  (amongst  other 
varying  forms),  meaning  the  same  as  the  "Nceriska",  from 
a  narrow  valley  or  place.  But  cf.  Hellquist  (Sv.  Ortn.  p. 
104),  where  he  identifies  it  as  a  cp.  with  ndr,  man. 

Sahlgren  (SL  1911,  p.  285  ff.)  has  investigated  the 
matter  and  recognizes  the  same  suffix;  he  suggests,  how- 
ever, an  original  ndr  <  *narja,  or  *narjo,  an  ablaut-form 
from  nor,  sound;  hence  Ncerikicer,  'the  people  of  the  sound'. 
Hesselman  (NoB  2,  263  ff.)  points  out  another  ethnonymic, 
ndrkar,  in  Gothland,  from  Ndrkholm,  an  island  off  the 
parish  of  Nar;  and  explains  ndr  in  this  word  as  well  as  in 
the  foregoing  one  as  "narrow  tongue  of  land",  associated 
with  *narwa,  OE  nearu,  MnE  narrow.  Anyhow,  the  suffix 
4k  is  recognized  by  all  the  three  authors.  Cf.  also  Grien- 
berger  (IFAnz.  32,  50)  franki,  'die  Vorlander',  a  cp.  of 
fram  +  a  k- suffix. 

Noreen  (1.  c.  p.  29)  tries  to  adduce  the  Odstrikar,  in- 
habitants of  the  shire  of  Gastrikland,  Sweden,  as  a  forma- 
tion in  4k,  too.  Lindroth  (NoB  1,  138  ff.),  however,  has 
convincingly  shown  [cf.  also  Nordlander,  Hist.  Tidskr.  (of 
Sweden)  1913,  p.  212  ff.]  that  this  ethnonymic  is  a  deri- 
vation from  a  place-name  Gestreke1.  No  instance  of  this 
suffixal  formation  is  found  in  OE. 

9.  4pa.  (Brugm.  §  296,  p.  400.)  This  appears  in  at 
least  2  names,  viz.  OSw.  virdar  and  lioihida  in  Jordanes' 


1  For  the  correct  explanation  of  Gastreke,  vide  Lundberg 
Sv.  Turistfor.  Arsskrift  1915,  p.  90  f. 
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catalogue.  Virdar,  which  is  not  a  toponymic  *,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  syncopated  form  of  an  original  *veri3oR  <  Vser-end, 
'the  men's  country',  (cf.  Lat.  vir,  man).  Liothida  is  cer- 
tainly a  toponym.  tribal  name.  Schiick  (p.  12)  asserts  that 
liothida  is  a  g.  pi.  <  *LiupidoR,  and  Svensson  (p.  18)  com- 
pletes this  theory  by  explaining  that  liothida  has  the  original 
meaning  'the  people  living  round  the  river  *Hleu]jo',  Loddea. 
If  this  is  correct  we  have  in  this  name  an  example  of  the 
use  of  the  Aryan  suff.  *-ito  (cf.  Brugm.  above).  — 

There  are  a  few  other  Aryan  suffixes  that  play  the 
part  of  ethnonymical  (toponymical)  suffixes  in  some  of  the 
other  Aryan  linguistic  branches,  viz.  Lat.  -anus  (Brugm. 
§  192,  p.  280);  Africanus,  Romanus;  Osc.  Abellanus,  Pum- 
paiians),  -inus  (Brugm.  §  187,  p.  271);  -ensis  (Collijn  p.  6); 
-iusr,  -mm  (Collijn  p.  6);  and  -icus,  Greek  -ikos  (Collijn  p.  6), 
which  latter  has  already  been  exemplified  in  Celtic  Aremo- 
riki,  'the  dwellers  at  the  sea'  (Brugm.  §  376,  p.  488). 

Much  adds  to  these  suffixes  a  Teut.  suff.  -Ina  (Hoops' 
B-eall.  IV,  429),  examplified  in  Xaideivoi,  QaQodeivoi,  Zeidivoi, 
Peueinoi.  The  last  name  is  recognized  as  the  pl.-n.  Peuka 
+  a  Lat.  ending,  and  consequently  we  have  no  Teut.  suffix 
-Ina  here.  Olsen  (p.  73)  seems  to  suggest  that  Heinir,  i.  e. 
Chaideinoi,  only  represents  the  common  extension  of  the 
-i-suffix,  viz.  -nir,  where  an  inorganic  n  has  been  placed 
before  the  real  ending  ex  analogid.  How  the  two  other  are 
to  be  explained,  I  cannot  say2.  As  the  tribes  lived  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  near  the  Opolini,  perhaps  they  bear 
Balto-Slavonic  names,  at  least  as  far  as  the  suffixes  are 
concerned. 

B.  Compounds. 

1.  Lat.  varii,  OScand.  -verjar  OE  ware,  war  as,  war  an. 
(Kluge  §  33  a.;  Wilmanns  p.  284,  a.  2;  Hoops'  Eeall.  IV, 
429;   Noreen,   Aisl.   Gr.  §  393,  p.  244;  ib.  §  379,  p.  234), 

1  Cf.,  however,  Lindroth  NoB  6,  41  ff.  L.  explains  ver 
in  Voir  end  as  'living-place';  hence  *vezidiR,  *virdr;  he  conse- 
quently admits  the  suff.  -ifta. 

2  Cf.,  however,  Schonfeld  p.  19  (Amsi varii). 
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Fick  (III,  395)  assumes  a  root  varja-.  The  OE  [and  OHG] 
-ware  [-varii]  are  dealt  with  by  Sievers  (§  263,  a.  7,  p.  137) 
and  Braune  (§§  200,  p.  179;  217,  a.  2,  p.  193);  the  word 
is  placed  as  an  Astern,  but  is  an  original  o-stem  (cf.  Sie- 
vers §  252,  p.  130),  a  pi.  of  sg.  warn.  The  Prim.  Teut. 
forms  postulated  by  Erdmann  (p.  82):  Hvarjdz,  by  Kluge 
(Abriss  p.  30)  *varios>  and  by  Karsten  *waridz,  agree  with 
Sievers.  OE  waru  is  found  in  e.  g.  burhwaru,  according 
to  B.-T.:  "The  inhabitants  of  a  city  considered  as  a  com- 
munity, the  whole  body  of  citizens",  as  well  as  in  other 
cpp.  In  OS'cand.,  however,  the  word-formation  is  different. 
Sg.  forms  as  vere>  pi.  verjar  are  jan-stems  (Noreen,  Aisl. 
Gr.  §  393,  p.  244).  The  plural  -r  is  explained  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Noreen  (G-esch.  §  1951,  p.  170). 

The  inscription  on  the  runic  monument  at  Torviken, 
Norway  (6th  cent.)  laduwarijaR  (according  to  Noreen's  reading 
of  the  rune  ^  Noreen  explains  as  *Landvcerer  (Aisl.  Gr. 
p.  345,  nr  56),  being  a  ia-stem.  Olsen  (p.  20  f .)  criticizes 
this  explanation  for  several  reasons.  First  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  ^  is  to  be  read  ij;  he  prefers  the  old  (Bugge's) 
laduwariyaR.  Secondly  he  adds  that  such  a  form  as 
HandmvarijaR  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  associating  it 
with  OHG  Landwari,  i.  e.  the  West.  Teut.  formations  in 
-ware.  —  This  opposition  of  Olsen's,  however,  seems  some- 
what dogmatic,  as  there  exist  no  obstacles  to  the 
separate  evolution  of  a  word-stem  even  in  the  same 
language. 

The  OE  -waras,  -waran  are  secondary  levellings  under 
a-  and  cm-stems  resp.  The  loss  of  w  in  OHG  instances  is 
explained  by  Kluge  (PBB  12,  378);  hence  arose  the  con- 
fusion between  -ivari  and  the  frequent  foreign  ending 
-ari  of  Latin  or  native  origin.  (Cf.  Wilmanns  §  221, 
p.  284;  cf.  in  this  respect  several  toponym.  derivations 
quoted  by  Matthias,  p.  29  ff.)  [The  latest  contribution  to 
the  discussion  about  varja-  is  given  by  Feist,  PBB  44, 
335  f.,  who  lays  stress  on  the  observation  made  by  Much 
that  -varii  are  generally  to  be  found  in  cpp.  with  names 
of  rivers  or  water.    He  then  proceeds  to  construct  an  ori- 
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ginal  derivation  from  an  Aryan  *uar(i),  synonymous  with 
Aryan  *dk±a,  water.  Even  if  there  is  much  to  be  said 
against  this  assumption,  there  is  at  least  one  fact  that  stands 
out,  viz.  that  names  in  -varii  are  as  a  rule  cpp.  with  names  of 
a  topographical  character.]  Names  in  ware  (-varii)  in  classical 
writers:  Amsivarii,  Anglivarii1,  Angrivarii2,  Boioarii,  Boruc- 
tuuarii,  Falchovarii,  Chasuarii,  Gliattuarii3,  \Marharii%  Baeto- 
bariib,  Ripuari,Vidwarii&,  besides  Cyuuari'1,  Gallivariis,  Stur- 
marii9.  In  OHG:  Elisazzare  (<  Alsace);  Huninchovaro  (marcha); 
Vranhonovurtari  (<Frankfort);  Kostinzeri  (Kostinzare)  (<Kon- 
stanz);  Romari;  Burguntare;  etc.,  all  showing  the  absence  of  v 
(w).  [Cf.  Kluge,  Abriss,  p.  29  f.,  Sutterlin,  p.  96;  Matthias, 
p.  29  ff.].  OScand.:  Eyverjar  (habitatores  insulse);  Gaulverjar 
(<  Gaulardalr  N.);  Hraunsverjar  (IceL);  Hvammsverjar;  Hvin- 
verjar  (N.,  IceL);  Kjosverjar  (<  Kjosarsysla);  Manverjar  (<  isle 
of  Man);  Myiverjar  (<  Mull,  Hebrid.);  Oddverjar  (<  Oddasta6r); 
Romverjar  (<  Rom);  Salptverjar  (Salpti  fjor6r  N.);  Spanverjar 
(<  Spann,  Spain);  Yallverjar  (<  Yollr,  IceL).  Here  may  be 
added  slcogverjar  "qui  silvam  inolunt;  'skipverjar' ,  ship- 
people.  Karsten  has  constructed  *Ingr-varii  (<  Ingari,  Inger- 
manland)10.  A  number  appear  only  as  adj:s  in  -vershr: 
Indverskr,  MoversJcr,  NadversJcr,  Numversh\  Pondverskr 
<<  Pontius) u,  Bomverskr,  SamversJcr,  TroversJcr,  [pydverskr], 
a  circumstance  that  supports  the  idea  that  -verskr  was  felt 
as  an  independent  formative  like  -neskr. 

The  frequently  recurring  names  in  -ware  in  OE,  especially 
in  OE  epic  literature,  suggest  the  possibility  of  OE  influence 

1  Kossinna  PBB  20,  p.  281  foot-n. 

2  Bremer,  p.  868  ff. 

3  Kossinna  PBB  20,  299  ff. 

4  Kluge  §  33,  a  1,  p.  18. 

5  Kossinna  PBB  20,  282  foot-note. 

6  Karsten  p.  220,  foot-n. 

7  Braune  Ahd.  Gr.  §  217,  a2,  p.  193. 

8  Bremer  §  162,  p.  880. 

9  Hoops'  Reall.  IV,  429. 

10  The  loss  of  w  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  Besides,  there  are 
no   toponymies  in  -verjar  in  OEast  Scand.    Cf.  Karsten  p.  220. 

11  Cf.  Fischer  Lehnw.  p.  8. 
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on  OScand.  in  this  respect,  at  least  a  strengthening  of  the 
already  existing  method  of  formation.  Cf.  such  names  (and 
their  localities)  as  Manverjar,  Mylvcrjar,  Spdnverjar,  Eyverjar. 

2.  -sceta.  (Kluge  §  33  b,  p.  19;  Hoops'  Beall.  IV, 
429.) 

This  word  is  a  -^'cm-derivative  from  a  Prim.  Teut.  *-sato, 
sitting-place  <  Prim.  Teut.  *-sMjon\  cf.  OHG  -sago;  OLG 
(land)setio;  OSax.  (land-)satio  (Brugm.  §  223,  p.  313). 

Further  instances  are:  Mediaev.  Lat.  Holceti,  Holtsati, 
(Holthausen,  ASachs.  Lb.  §  9,  p.  6),  [now  (Slesvig-)Hol- 
s(e)ten] ;  MHG  Holzsoszzen  (=  the  foregoing);  Elisazzeun  (<  Al- 
sace); Wigsezi  (at  Merseburg;  vide  Jellinghaus,  Die  Westfai. 
Ortsnamen  p.  115;  Anglia  20,  p.  259);  Waldsati 1  (at  Bremen); 
Waldsazi1  (at  "Wurzburg);  Morseti1  (Friesland);  worthsati 1 
(now  Wursten).  Cf.,  besides,  such  formations  as  OHG 
himilsazzeo,  heaven-dweller,  and  others  recorded  in  Miiller- 
Zahrnke,  MHD  Wb.  II,  2,  340  ff.  Note  also  the  parallel 
OScand.  land-seti,  MHGr  lantsmze,  OE  land-seta,  colonus, 
(Vide  Olson  p.  12.).  Much  (in  Hoops'  Heall.)  adds  that  no 
ethnonymics  with  this  cp. -element  are  found  in  classical 
writers.  As  a  living  toponymical  cp. -element  it  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  "West  Teut.  languages. 

3.  Greek  (Teut.)  -xaijuai,  OE  -*hame.  (Much  in  Hoops' 
Eeall.  IV,  429.) 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  Teut.  haim-,  OE  ham, 
+  the  suff ;  -i-,  meaning  a  person  from  a  ham.  One  would 
at  first  suppose,  a  jan-i ormation ;  but  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  supposition  as  OE  *hmme  being  a  yan-formation  is 
proved  by  the  g.  pi.,  which  always  appears  as  -hcema,  never 
as  -*h<zmena,  as  the  g.  pi.  of  a  jan-i  ormation  ought  to  be. 
The  Goth,  af-haimjai  (2  Ohor.  V,  69;  cf.  Streitberg  Got. 
Bib.  2:  afhaimeis*,  -haims*),  abroad;  and  anahaimjai  (-m) 
[2  Chor.  V  8,  9;  cf.  Streitberg  1,  c.  anahaimeis*,  -haims*]. 
at  home,  prove  both  to  be  i-  or  ^a-stems. 

There  also  probably  existed  Continental  names  identical 
with  those  in  OE.     Bremer  (p.   772)   quotes  from  Tac. 


1  Hoops'  Reall.  IV,  429. 
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(Germ.  28):  "Ulteriora  Boji  tenuere.  Manet  adhuc  Bojo- 
kaemi  nomen  signatque  loci  veterem  memoriam  quamvis 
mutatis  cultoribus".  He  adds  that  Bojohaemum  "ist  die 
latinisierte  Form  fur  germ.  Baihaim  >  deutsch  Beheim  = 
Bohmen".  Tacitus  (and  Bremer)  are,  of  course,  right  there, 
but  the  Bojohaemi  might  be  another  and  older  name  for 
the  Marcomannic  'cultores',  who  later  also  had  the  name 
Bahvarjoz,  >  Baiern  (Bavaria)  after  they  had  migrated  to 
the  southwest.  The  Bojohaemi  may  be  traced  in  the 
Behemas  in  Alfred's  Orosius. 

Cf.  also  Ptolemy's  tevQioxdifxai,  which  Bremer  (p.  778) 
also  considers  as  a  name  of  a  district.  Much  (in  Hoops' 
Reall.  IV,  429)  considers  both  as  folk-names,  formed  ana- 
logously as  with  the  cp.  element  -varja. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  local  names 
in  OE  charters  compounded  with  -hcema  have  a  last  element 
m,  sg.  *h(zme,  g.  pi.  -hdmia.  Sweet  (OET,  597)  supposes  the 
m.  sg.  to  be  *hdtm.  Napier  (Anecd.  Oxon.  7,  p.  116)  con- 
siders the  g.  pi.  hcema  as  an  i-formation  from  -ham,  which 
seems  to  be  correct.  [To  place  *h(%me  as  a  cp. -element 
akin  to  -sceta,  and  -ware,  may  seem  inadequate,  inasmuch 
as  those  instances  in  *-hame  may  be  simply  considered  as 
^-derivations  from  a  pl.-n.,  e.  g.  OE  Msdicbmabyrig  starts 
from  an  JEscham,  just  OScand.  firder  starts  from  Fiordr.] 

3.  OScand.  -bygge1.  (Noreen  Aisl.  Gr.  §  393,  p.  244; 
§  355,  p.  223.) 

The  word  is  a  -^'<m-derivative.  The  mutual  relation 
between  the  OScand.  vbs.  byggia  and  byggua  has  not  been 
sufficiently  discussed;  or  whether  byggua  is  the  original 
verb,  and  byggia  a  back-formation  from  ptc.  bygpa.  In 
any  case  the  plural  appears  now  as  byggjar,  which  is  most 
usual,  now  as  by g guar. 

Examples:  Jadarbyggjar  (<  Jadarr;  the  pl.-n.  Jadarbyggd 
is  surely  a  back-formation  from  the  toponymic);  Kritarbyggi 


1  The  following  cp. -elements  also  appear  as  independent 
words  in  contrast  to  the  cp. -elements  just  dealt  with. 
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< Crete;  Vandillsbyggi  <  Vandill ;  Mn  Sw.  Rospiggar  (<  OSw. 
*Bof)sbyggiar)  <  Koden.  The  Gutn.  toponymic  Fardjbygge- 
nar,  inhabitants  of  Faro,  Gothland1,  shows  an  insertion  of 
n-  in  g.  pi.  throughout  the  whole  paradigm.  Olsen  (p.  74), 
quotes  a  Norw.  Eyrbyggjar.  (Cf.  also  the  nom.  ag.  aptrbyggjar, 
mannschaft  in  schiffshinterteil,  Schluter,  p.  77). 

Examples  in  -by g guar:  (from  Heimskringla  1911,  Folke- 
navne  p.  674  ff .)  Falstrbyggvar,  Jadarbyggvar,  Selundbyggvar, 
Sparbyggvar, 

4.  OE  -buend.  For  examples,  e.  g.  ceasterbuend,  fold- 
buend,  and  discussion,  vide  Karre  p.  139  f.  Cf.  Olson  (p. 
37  f.),  too. 

5.  OScand.  -bui,  -boe.  (Noreen,  Aisl.  Gr.  §  394,  p. 
245;  Olson,  p.  13.) 

This  cp.-element  is  very  frequently  used  in  Scand. 
from  earlier  times;  Ssemundar  Edda  (Hym  2,  1):  bergbui, 
mountain-dweller2;  further  Selbuar  <  Selr,  Norw.;  Hisings- 
5war<Hising3  (Noreen,  Aisl.  Gr.  §  3802,  p.  236).  OSw.: 
[shows  such  extensions  as]  Skan(ungs)boar>  and  Eibofolke, 
people  from  the  Sw.  islands  off  the  Esthonian  coast;  Ingerboo 
(1450),  (Soderwall  art.  Ryza),  inhabitant  of  Ingermanland ; 
Funbo,  Rasbo,  Vidbo,  Harbo,  Holmbo,  Stafbo,  Nasbo,  etc.4 
In  Mn  Sw.  very  produktive.  Cf.  OHG  erdbuwo,  earth- 
dweller;  himilbuwo  =  himilsazzeo.  Note  the  later  OHG 
extensions  bu&ri,  pudri;  MHG  buwcere5. 

6.  OScand.  sheggi, 

(Noreen,  Aisl.  Gr.  §  393,  p.  244)  is,  according  to  an  ety- 
mology given  by  Noreen,  a  ^'aw-derivation  from  OSw.  sJcaghi, 
OWest  Scand.  shag,  promontory,  >*slcagjan,  Schliiter- (p.  78) 
says  "zu  skegg,  n.  Bart."  (=  beard);  cf.  also  Olsen  (p.  31): 
"eyarskeggi    (eyar   ma6r)    hvor   skeggi   egentlig  betyder 


1  Save,  Havets  och  Fiskarens  sagor,  p.  48. 

2  vide  Fritzner:  landbui,  landboii,  landsbui. 

3  For  Danish  names,  vide  Schiitte  Da.  St.  1914,  p.  29  ff., 
and  in  other  works  (cf.  the  bibliography  here)  by  the  same 
author. 

4  Friesen,  1.  c.  Christmas  1915. 

5  Wilmanns,  §  15,  p.  197. 
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'sksegget  (mand)'".  This  explanation  would  seem  plausible 
provided  the  cp.-element  was  restricted  to  OScand.  poetical 
language  (cf.  below)  and  as  a  parallel  to  OScand.  -sJcalliy 
e.  g.  Fitja-slcalli,  a  man  ('head')  from  Fitjar  (Olsen,  p.  74). 
Icel.  hraunskeggi,  inhabitant  of  the  district  of  Iceland,  where 
the  earth  is  covered  with  volcanic  lava,  cf.  hraunsfirdingr; 
eyjarskeggi,  island-dweller;  gqtuskeggjar.  Noreen's  explanation, 
however,  seems  to  me  most  suitable. 

7.  Olcel.  madr;  OSw.  man;  OE  man,  men;  OHG  man. 
-man  as  a  cp.-element  in  ethnonymics  is  found  already  in 
classical  writers:  Mdrcomanni,  Alamanni.  Olcel.  uses,  for 
instance,  Eyrarmadr,  austmadr,  fjardarmenn;  [fljotamenn]; 
Floamenn;  Hvammsmen  (cf.  Hvammsverjar);  Hlidarmenn; 
Jqklamenn  (<  Jokull);  Kaupangsmenn  (<Kaupangr);  Lundar- 
menn  (<Lund);  MarJcamenn;  KrUarmenn  (<  Crete;  cf.  Kritar- 
byggjar);  Hafnarmenn  (<Hafn);  Mela-  or  Melrmenn  (<Melr); 
Nesmenn  (<Nesa);  Nordsetamadr  (<Nor3rseta,  GreenL);  Manar- 
menn  (<Isle  of  Man);  Indiamadr;  Frankismadr  (=  Frankish 
man,  Frenchman);  Englismadr,  Engilsmadr  (=  Englishman) 1. 

1  Both  the  last  instances,  Frankismadr  and  Englismadr,  are 
recorded  in  late  Olcel.  sagas.  Frankismadr  in  Flov.  Frankiss- 
menn  (15712,  47);  Frankismenn  (15722,  15737,  61),  li{)  Frankis- 
manna  (14450);  in  Beer,  sengan  Frankis  man  (9618),  cf.,  however, 
(the  probably  misspelt)  Frakinsmenn  (9614),  and  Frakinsmanna 
(9628),  and  Frankismal  (Flov.  1247),  =  the  French  tongue;  Kim, 
Frankismenn  (15135;  15224;  &  passim,  ib.  Franzeisa  1523;  15233); 
Englismadr  in  FM  VI,  412;  Einglismenn;  Mork.  Englismenn 
(10932;  11537;  11932),  also  Englar  (113,  116,  118,  119).  These 
sagas  are  of  the  mediaeval  type,  except  Haralds  Saga  Hardrada 
in  Mork.,  and  date  from  after  1380  AD.  Fischer  (Die  Lehnw.  des 
Altwestn.  I,  8)  has  expressly  told  us  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
treat  inter  alia  folk-names ;  he  only  hints  at  the  fact  that  Fran- 
kismenn is  of  German  origin  just  as  Franzeisar  and  Franz  are 
of  French  origin.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that 
France  exerted  a  direct  influence  on  Icel.  lit.  and  lang. ;  I 
prefer  to  explain  Franzeisar  and  Franz  as  Anglo-Norman  loans. 
Frankismenn,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  a  LG  Vransch- 
manner;  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  Scottish  (i.  e.  English)  in 
fluence  [cf.  R.  Mannyng: 

"and  turned  it  ffro  Latyne, 

and  rymed  it  in  Frankys  fyne"]. 
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OHG  has,  inter  alia,  acherman,  dorfman,  OSw.  Soderman, 
Vastmdn;  Angermdn  (<  Angermanland) ;  Ingerman.  OFris. 
Brocmonna  (londe),  also  Brocmen;  Mormonna  (lande);  cf. 
Hoops'  IV,  429. 

8.  -Jcarl  (=  man)  as  a  cp.-element  is  also  used  espe- 
cially in  OSw.  We  record  there:  Dalkarlar,  the  men  of  the 
valleys  (Dalecarlia) ;  MorJcarlar  (in  the  parish  name  Mor(a)- 
Jcarla  solcn),  the  men  of  the  moors;  Alvkarlar,  in  mn.  Alv- 
Jcarleby,  the  men  from  the  river;  Sjokarlar  (in  the  pl.-n. 
Siokarla  by,  mn.  Sjukarby),  the  men  from  the  lake.  (Vide 
Friesen,  1.  c.  Christmas  1915.)  Further  OSw.  instances:  Odhe- 
karla  (by);  Emptalcarl  (by);  DalJcar  (by);  Tiudekarla  (mark- 
lak);  Swnddekarla  (<  Sund),  etc.,  vide  Saxen,  Den  svenska 
befolkningens  alder  i  Finland,  Fi.  Fornmin.  Tidskr.  XXI, 
3,  24. 

9.  -folk,  is  a  very  rare  cp.-element  although,  as  it 
appears,  freely  used  by  all  Teut.  nationalities.  In  OE  we 
find  the  well-known  territorial  names  Nordfolc  (Norfolk), 
and  Sudfolc  (Suffolk).  In  OSw.  VifolJc(a  harad),  where  vi 
certainly  is  identical  with  OScand.  vi,  sacred  place.  In 
ODan.  Vendelfolh,  people  from  Vendel l.  From  the  Sw.  parts 
of  Finland  (Osterbotten)  Karsten 2  has  published  a  long  list 
of  names  in  -folic,  comparing  them,  as  it  seems,  exclusively 
with  OHG  instances,  e.  g.  Adalvolch,  Engilfolch  etc.,  of 
OHG  personal  names.  In  his  list  of  Sw.  "folk"-naines, 
however,  which  comprises  no  personal  names,  but  place-' 
names,  there  are  instances  of  cpp.  of  which  the  varying 
first  elements  are  topographical  names,  viz.  UddfolJc,  Ut- 

I  am  inclined  to  this  conclusion  because  of  the  other  name, 
Englismenn,  which  represents  exactly  the  Scottish  Englis-,  Ing- 
lismen.  In  LG  it  is  Engelschman,  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  other  Icel.  name  Engilsmadr.  The  native  Icel.  name  is 
En(gl)skr  madr,  Enskir  menn.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
folk-names  in  Icel.  literature  —  a  task  not  yet  begun  (cf., 
however,  Finnur  Jonsson  in  Festskrift  til  Thomsen,  1894)  — 
would  certainly  give  a  clue  to  many  literary  and  cultural  rela- 
tions. 

1  Karsten,  Aldre  germ,  kultur,  p.  46  f. 

2  ZfdWf.  1910,  p.  87  ff. 


folk1,  Bach  folk,  Kaldfolk,  Kittilfolk2.  Without  contesting 
the  possibility  that  -folk  here  might  be  considered  as  a  cp.- 
element  in  a  personal  name,  which  has  later  passed  over 
to  designate  a  locality,  I  would  suggest  that  -folk  here 
retains  its  original  meaning,  'people'.  Lass  folk,  or  rather 
*Lassfolket,  would  then  mean  just  as  much  as  e.  g. 
'granngardsfolket'  (the  neighbouring  people),  conceived  as 
a  collective  notion,  and  represent  the  genitival  expressions, 
known  from  Gothland  and  Dalecarlia  (Alfvans,  Amlings 
etc.).  Then  -folk  would  be  placed  in  the  same  group  as  other 
OScand.  and  OE  instances.  At  least  I  believe  it  must  be 
first  proved  that  these  names  were  really  used  as  personal 
names  before  their  passing  over  (unchanged)  to  place^iames. 
Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  names  in  -folk  should 
be  numerous  only  in  this  little  limited  area  of  Finland, 
which  as  a  whole,  according  to  Karsten,  was  exposed  in 
mediaeval  times  to  a  powerful  German  influence.  The 
association  with  common  Sw.  cpp.  (vide  Karsten  1.  c.  p.  92) 
such  as  kyrkfolk,  manfolk  seems  to  me  to  be  more  plau- 
sible. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mittee for  the  Investigation  of  Swedish  Place-Names  (K. 
Svenska  Ortnamnskommitten),  Doc.  Erik  Noreen,  I  am  able 
to  quote  some  names  in  '-folk',  of  the  same  type  as  those 
in  Finland  recorded  by  Karsten.  These  names  are  found 
in  the  collections  (from  Eksharad,  Yarmland)  of  the  said 
Committee;  we  find  there  among  others  Jonasfolk,  Matsfolk, 
Hdkanfolk,  Halvarsfolk,  Klemensjonfolk,  Lissfolk,  Langola- 
folk,  Svensfolk,  Kattilsfolk  (obs.!),  Nils  folk,  Jons  folk,  Klemens- 
folk,  Olasfolk,  Petterfolk,  Sigfridsfolk,  Bondfolk,  Eriksfolk, 
Andersfolk,  Larsfolk,  Njofolk,  Persfolk,  Annikfolk,  Gunnfolk, 
Laggarfolk,  Tdngfolk,  Bengtfolk,  Elofsfolk,  Mdnsfolk,  Mdrtens- 

1  =  "those  who  live  farthest  away"  ;  this  explanation  must 
be  preferred  to  Karsten's  ib.  p.  90  f. 

2  This  name  is  easier  to  explain  as  a  derivation  from  a 
personal  name  Kettil. 

3— 23381   G.  Langenfelt 
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folk.  All  these  names  are  new  formations,  since  the  farms 
they  represent  are  late  segregations  of  bigger  farms.  Con- 
cerning the  meaning  I  refer  to  my  opinion  expressed  above; 
it  is  supported  (ibid.)  by  such  names  as  uNar  Olasu  (with  Ola 
or,  at  Ola's)  "N&r  Fetters"  (at  Petter's),  uNar  Red-Ola"  (at 
Hed-Ola's),  uNar  Hellman"  (at  Hellman's),  "Nar  Kallmoarna" 
(at  those  from  Kallmo),  "Nar  Svenarna"  (at  the  Swayns); 
or  " Nilsolsgarden"  (the  farm  of  Nils  Ols),  "Elofsgarden" 
(the  farm  of  Elof),  "Gunngarden"  (the  farm  of  Gunne),  also 
of  the  same  administrative  character.  An  illustrative  in- 
stance is  seen  in  "Folket  pa  Brdnarna"  (the  people  of  the 
B.),  where  a  transition  stage  is  seen. 

Concerning  these  examples  it  may  also  be  noticed  that 
not  only  Christian  names  but  also  names  of  professions 
[e.  g.  Laggar(e)],  and  names  of  localities  (e.  g.  tange,  a 
promontory)  enter  as  first  elements. 

-hind  (cf.  OE  cynn,  e.  g.  Angelcynn),  e.  g.  FLanehind, 
BanJceJcind  etc.,  in  Sw.  is  to  be  taken  as  being  akin  to 
these  formations. 

10.  OE  -far a  (Icel.  fan),  is  an  w-derivation  from  the 
verb  faran.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  double  function,  being 
either  a  toponym.  cp.-element,  or  denoting  that  a  man  was 
going  to  a  place  (x),  or  had  been  to  a  place  (x);  cf.  Siitter- 
lin,  p.  99.  The  Bur gundofar ones  (Hoops'  IV,  429;  vide 
Schiitte,  Burgundofara(n)s,  Da.  St.  1914,  p.  32)  seems  to 
contain  the  meaning  "coming  from  Burgund(arholmr)"  (cf. 
Kossinna  IF  7).  Schiitte  (1.  c.)  quotes  several  Dan.  names : 
Sj&llandsfarer,  Hallandsfarer,  Lavindfarer  (Lavind  ==  Lange- 
land).  Olson  (p.  12  f.)  quotes  OSw.  blehungs-,  hallands-, 
loftosa-,  sjellands-fari  translated  as  'blekingsfarare'  etc.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  one  is  entitled  to  see  in  these 
formations  "one  who  goes  regularly  to  Bleking"  etc.,  or 
"one  who  has  been  to  Bleking"  etc.,  just  as  in  such  cpp. 
as  Olcel.  Dyflinnarfari  'a  Dublin-f arer' ;  Jorsalafari,  'a 
Jerusalem-farer' ;  Romfara(-tuna, ;  a  parish  in  Sweden),  'a 
Eome-farer  (cf.  Romferill,  Siitterlin,  p.  34).  Such  formations 
exist,  it  is  true;  it  is  no  doubt  the  most  ancient  meaning 
in  such  names,  e.  g.  (vi|)biurn)  Tcrihfara,  Greek-farer,  (cf. 
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Brieskorn  II,  99);  Olcel.  Englandsfari;  Hlymreksfare  (a 
Limerick-f arer) ;  Holmgardsfari  (a  Novgorod-f arer) 1 ;  OFries. 
Rumfaru.  That  -fare  has  all  the  same  sometimes  passed 
to  another  stage,  viz.  that  of  meaning  'being  from',  'origi- 
nating from',  'belonging  to',  cannot  be  disputed2. 

Besides  these  last  mentioned  cp. -elements,  which  were 
more  regularly  used,  we  find  such  sporadic  cp. -elements  as 
Olcel.  boli,  sJcalli;  OSw.  socnar  parishioners  (Olson,  p.  19); 
lande  (ib.  19),  cf.  OE  inlenda,  accola,  i.  habitator  (Anecd. 
Oxon.  11,  p.  69),  and  Mn.  Austrian  landl;  OHGr  dorfgebur. 
Further  Olcel.  -pjodir,  in  Nesf>j69ir,  people  from  Caithness; 
West.  Teut.  liudi,  in  OHG  acharliute,  dorfliut,  gouliute; 
OFris.  galiode;  OFrank.  Romano  liudi;  OSax.  Osterliudi, 
Nordliudi,  Judeo  liudi,  Hebreo  liudi,  etc.  Besides  more 
abstract  nouns  as  gumscepi  in  OSax.  —  sveinar,  in  the  Sem- 
sveinar  in  Olcel.  (Cod.  Vatnshyrna)  is  ascribed  to  Finland 
(Suomi)  by  Vigfusson;  here  may  be  added  a  reference  to 
the  Baltic  provinces:  Semgallien,  Wirsemne. 

1  Cf.  Falk  PBB  14,  16  f. 

.  ■  2  -vala,  -vali  is  included  here,  though  no  toponymical  cp.- 
element.  It  was  used  in  Teut.  languages  as  a  synonym  of  for- 
eigner, especially  of  Celto-Romanic  blood.  [Cf.  wllhakurne  on 
the  Tjurko  coin  (7th  cent.),  Bjorkman,  Anglia  Beibl.  1919,  p. 
178.]  That  tvalas  etc.  were  specialized  for  different  tribes,  goes 
without  saying.  The  Germans  called  the  Italians  (cf.  Matthias, 
p.  6);  the  Scandinavians  the  French  (Valland-France) ;  and  the 
English  British  tribes  of  Celtic  race  as  well  as  the  French,  e.  g. 
Galwalas,  Bretwalas,  etc.  Cf.  in  this  respect  Olcel.  Kornbretar 
(Cornishmen),  where  bretar  (Britons)  plays  the  part  of  walas. 
The  Nahanarvali  and  Victovali  in  the  classical  writers  must  in 
my  opinion  be  included  here. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OE  toponymies. 

The  account  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the 
Teut.  suffixes  and  cp.-elements  shows  that  certain  means  of 
forming  toponymies  were  preferred  by  certain  Teut.  dialects. 
Thus  we  find,  for  instance,  that  among  the  cp.-elements 
given  only  -ware,  -*h<eme  and  -sMan,  to  a  small  extent  also 
folc,  were  used  in  OE.  Conversely  OScand.  had  practically 
no  tops  in  -verjar,  absolutely  none  in  seti  (or  *h(%me).  Cf., 
too,  the  absence  of  elements  as  bui,  bygge  (viz.  buend)  etc. 
in  OE;  the  cp.-element  man  is  not  used  for  toponymical 
purposes.  The  OE  toponymies  appear  more  rarely  as  a-(o-) 
stem  than  as  i-stems.  The  smallest  percentage  belongs  to 
the  w-stems;  the  later  OE  names  in  -an  (e.  g.  Myrcan) 
are  due  no  doubt  to  the  lessening  of  linguistic  feeling  or 
want  of  tradition.  Ing  does  not  appear  in  the  first  records, 
and  is  probably  due  to  a  steadily  growing  fashion  (cf. 
Cantware  :  Centingas;  Middelhtzma  :  Middelhamminge).  Isc  is 
attached  to  literary,  foreign  folk-names  during  the  whole 
period;  only  in  the  last  OE  century  is  it  applied  to  native 
place-  and  folk-names.  So  iElfric  may  say  in  his  Grammar 
(ed.  Zupitza,  p.  13):  "Sume  syndon  Gentilia,  |>a  getaenja]?, 
hwylcre  freode  he  sig,  grascus,  gricisc,  anglus,  englisc.  Sume 
synd  Patriae  |>a  geswutelja9  fraes  mannes  edel:  romanus, 
romanisc,   lundoniensis,  lundenisc,  wiltuniensis,  wiltunisc". 

There  is,  however,  no  regularity  when  folk-names  are 
moulded  in  OE;  a  single  ethnonymic  might  be  formed  some- 
times with  w,  sometimes  with  i,  and,  finally,  sometimes 
with  a,  all  in  the  same  work,  e.  g.  Behemas  (0  16,  11): 
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Bceme  0  16,  4);  Burgendan  (0  16,  31)  :  Burgende  (0  22,  34); 
Crecas  (0  32,21;  50,  10) :  Crece  (0  112,26);  Longbeardas 
(0  180,  25) :  Longbeardan  (0  192,  9);  Medas  (0  52,  3) :  Mcbde 
(O  52,  8);  further  Swafe  :  Sivmfas;  Hunas  :  Hunne  etc. 

Confusion  between  the  stem-formations  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  g.  pi.  of  n-stems  is  introduced  into  any  de- 
clension, e.  g.  Mierce :  Myrcna ;  Crecas,  Crece,  but  Mt  (Li) 
p.  2.  1.  17  boc  criecna  :  codicum  grecorum.  (Cf.  Kluge  §  16  a; 
Sievers  §  276a  3,  p.  145.) 

An  inquiry  into  three  prominent  OE  literary  works, 
where  folk-names  abound,  viz.  Bede  and  Orosius  in  Alfred's 
Englishing,  and  ASC,  shows  the  following  results1. 
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It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful  if  short  folk-names  such 
as  Dene  were  ever  felt  as  toponymies  in  contrast  to  Pihtas, 
Scottas,  Wealas,  etc. ;  I  do  not  think  it  probable.  But  there 
may  be  a  traditional,  unconscious  feeling  when  forming 
what  I  call  demonymics  and  toponymies.  From  the  figures 
above  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  distinction 
between  'demonymics'  and  toponymies  is  indeed  very  strictly 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  formatives: 
a(o)-  for  'demonymics',  i-  and  n-  for  toponymies.  Moreover 
the  'demonymics'  are  in  a  proportion  of  2 : 3  to  toponymies. 
[Other  types  are  represented  by  12  ware;  6  sceta;  1  fara; 
3  ing;  2  folc;  1  men;  15  isc.    The  Lat.  endings  are  distri- 

1  From  this  inquiry  are  excluded  folk-names  appearing  only 
as  d.  or  g.  pi.  (as  Eowum  etc.);  further  those  with  Lat.  endings 
as  Ambronos,  Areas  (-os),  Athenienses,  Boeti,  Brutti,  Caldei  etc. 
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buted  in  27  in  i;  5  in  os;  8  in  es;  6  in  icum.  The  common 
Lat.  form  for  country-names,  e.  g.  Gallia,  Scythia,  etcw, 
provoke  an  easy  change  of  these  names  to  folk-names, 
adding  an  OE  pi.  s,  e.  g.  Oallias  (Galleas).  Sometimes  also 
the  folk-names  are  moulded  as  OE  i-stems,  e.  g.  Scippie. 
From  this  easy  habit  of  transcribing  the  Lat.  folk-names  a 
tendency  can  be  noted,  viz.  that  these  often  recurring  -eas 
(-ias),  -ie  are  added  as  a  kind  of  suffix  to  names  where 
there  is  no  Lat.  equivalent,  e.  g.  Caucaseas  (Olbrich, 
p.  12);  Tuscea  (Lat.  Tusci,  ib.  132);  Persea  (Lat.  Persi); 
Dranceas  (Lat.  Drangas;  Olbrich,  p.  129).  It  is  true  that 
the  toponym.  i-stems  preponderate,  compared  with  a-stems. 
Nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  assign  names,  appearing  only  in 
oblique  cases,  to  a-  or  i-stems,  e.  g.  Barcelonia  <  Barcelona. 
Those  g.  or  d.  pi.  that  end  in  e,  belonging  to  the  stem, 
are  given  as  a-stems  (e.  g.  Amorrea-s),  because  in  such  a 
case  a  n.  pi.  Amorreas  (not  *Amorree)  is  a  necessary  suppo- 
sition. What  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  however,  that 
a  suffix  -ie,  e.  g.  Armenie,  Numentie,  Assirie,  or  -eas  (-ias), 
e.  g.  Bdbylonias,  is  at  work,  creating  names  in  ie  (ias,  eas). 
Thus  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  postalate  any  Lat. 
forms,  e.  g.  a  Lat.  *Britannii  <  Britannia  for  OE  Brettanie 
(Olbrich,  p.  129);  here  a  tendency  is  at  work  trying  to  make 
all  the  different  Latin  folk-names  conform.  The  Lat.  in 
-ii,  -os,  sometimes  Greek  ack.  -as,  have  not  had  much  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand  the  names  of  the  countries  in 
certain  obi.  cases,  e.  g.  Oallias,  may  have  been  used  as 
folk-names.  But  on  the  whole  the  tendency  is  to  mould 
the  folk-names  according  to  vernacular  declensions.  The 
lists  below  do  not  comprise  every  recorded  form  of  a  name, 
its  various  spellings  etc.,  since  there  is  no  question  here  of 
sound-laws  etc.,  I  only  mention  one  or  several  instances  of  a 
name  merely  to  show  its  existence.  Those  in  -anus,  -inus> 
&  -ensis  are  brought  together  later  in  another  place. 

1.    a-(o-)stems.    (Olbrich  §  57  II  2,  p.  129.) 

This  suffix  generally  is  very  popular  in  folk-names, 
e.  g.  (0)  Albanas,  Beormas,  Brettas,  Cathenas,  Crecas, 
Cwenas,  Dranceas,  Finnas,  Gangeridas,  Hunas,  Jersomas, 
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Longbeardas,  Mandras,  Margas,  Medas,  Peohtas,  Presidas, 
Raestas,  Scottas,  Scridefinnas,  Sihonas,  Swsefas,  Terfinnas, 
Teutonas  etc.,  (cf.  Olbrich,  p.  129,  131).  Similarly  in  Bd. 
Bryttas,  Peohtas,  Scottas;  &  in  ASC  Brittas,  Pyhtas,  Scottas. 
Some  of  the  toponymies  recorded  below  do  not  appear  only 
as  a-stems,  but,  not  infrequently,  as  i-stems  as  well,  e.  g. 
Babylonias  :  Babylonie.  Concerning  the  division  I  have 
brought  those  in  -eas,  -ias  together  in  a  special  group. 

Africanas  Bo  37,  6  (vide  Olbrich). 
JEgyptas  Ps  10433,  13510. 
Behemas  O  16,  11. 

Galatas  Past  206,  13,  'and  eft  6a  scamleasan  Galatas  swide 

openlice  Set.  Paulus  tjelde. 
Oeatas,  vide  p.  2  above. 

Numentinas,  0  218,  3  se  consul  for  on  Numentinas,  Ispania 

f>eode. 
pijringas  0  16,  11. 
Winedas  0  16,  30. 


Ammorea(s)  Ps  Th.  135  20. 

Babylonias,  0  144,  11  'Feucestas  hsefde  Babylonias'  (Lat. 
-os);  Gen.  10,  11  'Se  ylce  burh  Babylonia  seo  £e  msest 
wses,  B.-T.  this  very  city  of  the  Babylonians.  Cf. 
Olbrich  (p.  12)  "Babylonia  ~  kann  auch  g.  pi.  sein". 

Barciloniafs)  Mart  216,  30:  'ond  hyre  lychama  rested  on 
Barcelonia  ceastre'.  [Cf.  ibid,  'on  frsere  ceastre  f>e  ys 
nemned  Barcilona';  from  the  correctly  given  pl.-n. 
Barcilona  a  top.  *Barcilonias  (or  -ie)  is  certainly  present 
in  the  instance  above.  Analogous  formations  such  as 
Babylonia  burh  confirm  this  view.  The  editor,  however, 
translates:  'in  the  town  of  Barcelona'. 

Bersabea(s)  Gen.  2838  burhsittende  Bersabea  lond.  — 
Pl.-n.  Bersaba. 

C(h)aldeas,  Olbrich  p.  16;  Sal.  &  Sat.  13540.  —  Kemble 
translates^  'to  Caldeas  secan'  with  'to  seek  Chaldaea'. 
Cf.  ibid.   156,  412   awat  ic  dset  wseron  Caldeas";  Bd. 
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43,  919   aNe  waes  ungelic  wraece  f)am  £e  iu  Chaldeas 

baerndon  Hierusalema  weallas". 
Cananeas  Greg.  204,  10;  cf.  also  Yesp.  Ps.  134,  11,  7  'all 

ricu  Cananea  of  slog'. 
Corin(c)thea(s)  Past  323,  10  'gehierad  done  cuide  6e  Sanctus 

Paulus  cwaed  to  Corinctheum  (Lat.   Corinthios;  vide 

Olbrich). 

Ebreas  Past  205,  7  'J>a  het  ongeat  da  Ebreas  sume  wisran. 
Filisteas,  Greg.  204,  10  'fmnon  waes  geworden  ftaet  ure  drihten 

laengest  ^eheold  Philisteas  y  Chananeas  adwaescande; 

LS  II  86,  321:  'and  fa  odre  83tflugon  to  philistea  lande. 

—  The  g.  pi.  Filistina  is  also  used,  Sol.  &  Sat.  211  ff. 

Cf.  Htittenbrenner  Anglia  Beibl.  1917,  p.  52. 
Galleas,  Bd  V,  1377  '^alleas  nemnad  Trojectum;  cf.  Olbrich 

§  57  II  2,  p.  129. 
Hispanias  Mart  128,  14  'ftes  Jacobus  aerest  monna  Hispanias 

f>a  elreordegan  f>eode  ~  he  hi  gelaerde  to  Cristes  gele- 

afan'. 

Idumeas  Past  387,  27  'Swa  swa  Idumeas  waeron'.  Yesp.  Ps. 
82,  7  geteld  Idumea  (Lat.  tabernacula  Idumaeorum). 

Indeas  O  30,  20.    Olbrich  §  59  II  2,  p.  131. 

ludeas  ASC,  26  (p.  7)  'Her  onfeng  Pilatus  gymene  ofer  f>a 
Iudeas;  Mart  6,24;  Assm  iElfc.  181,51;  Past  151,20: 
Iud(e)as;  cf.  Olbrich  &  Mc  Gillivray;  for  g.  pi.  Iudea 
cf.  Napier,  An  Engl.  Mis.  p.  370  f.:  "  Giuf>easu(mae) ; 
note,  however,  Grienberger,  Anglia  27,  448 :  Giuf)easu(nu), 
a  more  plausible  reading.  Cf.  expressions  such  as  'the 
sons  of  plain',  'of  the  field',  'of  the  hills'  etc. 

Persea(s)  O  52,  32:  Cirus  Persea  cyning;  O  78,28  £a  wear6 
tu    hund  f>usenda  Persea  ofslaegen  (Lat.  Persarum); 

0  80,  25.  Yide  Olbrich  §  60  II  1  b,  p.  132.  Ae  Lapidar 
(ZfdA  22,  234):  persea  cyninges;  cf.,  however,  ibid.  p. 
233:  persa  rice. 

Scippeas,  Bo  43,  10. 

Thracea(s)  O  152,  3  (Lat.  Thracum).    Yide  Olbrich  §  60  II 

1  b,  p.  132. 
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2.    i-stems.  (Olbrich  §  57  II,  1,  p.  128;  Pogatscher  § 

283). 

The  popularity  of  the  z-stems  is  manifest  in  such  for- 
mations as  Afdrede,  Marrucine,  Mse3e,  Marse,  Parthe,  Pene 
(Lat.  Poenos),  Pincente,  Pulgare,  Punice,  Sarracene,  Surpe 
(Surfe),  Uestine,  Wilte.  The  same  division  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding §  is  maintained  here. 

Africe,  0  228,26;  vide  Olbrich,  p.  129. 

Argentine,  0  54,  16  'In  Argentine  f)8ere  f>eode.  —  Olbrich 
considers  it  a  d.  sg.;  cf.,  however,  the  Lat.  original 
(a  pi.)  Agrigentinos. 

Atheniense,  0  42,  27.  Cf.  Athemenses  &  vide  Olbrich,  p.  129. 

Athene,  vide  ibid.  p.  131. 

Bceme,  0  16,  4  be  eastan  him  sindon  Bseme. 

Basterne,  0  206,35;  Lat.  Basternae;  Olbrich,  p.  129. 

Beornice,  Bd  III,  492  "Swylce  eac  mid  Jrysses  cyninges 
^eornesse  f>a  twa  msegde  Norf>anhymbra,  Dere  7  Beor- 
nice".   Cf.  Miller,  p.  22. 

Burgende,  0  22,34. 

[CarendreO),  0  16,12  'is  f>ast  land  Carendre';  ib.  16,14 
l>onne  be  eastan  Carendran  londe;  ib.  22,  16  "f)8et  westen 
f>aet  is  betux  Carendan  7  Pulgarum.  —  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  this  name  is  a  folk-name  (cf.  Ammo- 
niscre  f>eode)  or  a  country-name,  most  probably  the 
latter.    Cf.  Pogatscher  §  298.] 

Cartaine,  0  3,  32:  hu  Cartaine  hierdon  f)9et  se  msera  Alex- 
ander hsefde  abrocen  Tirum  f>a  burg.  —  Olbrich,  p.  131. 

Cartainense  (cf.  Cartainenses),  0  168,  26  se  cyning  ~  for 
on  Cartainense;  ib.  172,  12  f)set  sindon  Cartainense 
Olbrich,  p.  131. 

Cartainiense,  0  178,  5  f>a  wseron  Cartainiense  swa  ofercu- 
mene  (cf.  Cartainienses)  Olbrich,  p.  131. 

Ctrinens(e),  0  66,  13  Romulus  sefter  ftiosan  underfeng  Ciri- 
nensa  gewin  frara  burgwarena.  Cf.  Ap.  Ty.  31,  34  f>a 
weard  ic  on  sse  forliden  and  com  to  Cyrenense. 

Cretense,  0  42,  26  micel  gefeoht  betuh  Cretense  7  Atheniense 
f)8em  folcum.  7  |>a  Cretense  hasfdon  ~  sige.  Olbrich 
§  59,  p.  131.  ' 
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Dene,  Bd  V,  921;  0  19,24;  vide  ASC  Index.  —  Norpdene, 
0  16,25;  16,27.  —  Supdene,  ASC  Index. 

De(i)re,  Bd  II,  107  £a  andswarode  him  mon  y  cwsed  |>  hi 
Dere  nemde  wseron  (Cwsedhe:  wel  f)  is  cweden  Dere, 
de  ira  eruti;  ib.  1546  ac  swylce  eac  in  Dera  msegfre, 
—  the  Lat.  forms  appear  all  as  Deira-;  in  Bd  only 
Dera-);  ib.  Ill  2542  iEf>elwold  ~  se  hsefde  Dera  rice; 
ASC  643  and  her  feng  Oswine  Edwines  fedran  sunn 
sunu  Osrices  to  Dearne  rice;  ASC  676  halgode  II 
biscopas  on  his  stal,  Bosan  to  Derum.  Cf.  Miller,  p. 
22  f.;  ASC  Index. 

Engle,  0  19,  29  On  f>sem  landum  eardodon  Engle  (also  Angle 

0  19,  24  betnh  Winedum  y  Seaxnm  y  Angle  .  .  .).  Bd 

1  876,  880;  IV  3983;  V,  917.  —  East  Engle  Bd  I  883 
of  Engle  coman  Eastengle.  —  Middel  Engle  ASC  653 
Her  Middel  Engle  onfengon  under  Pendan  ~  rihtne 
geleafan;  Bd  I,  883  and  of  Engle  coman  ~  Middel 
Engle.    Yide  ASC  Index. 

Egypte,  0  38,30.  Vesp.  Ps.  135,9  se  slog  Egipte  mid 
frumbearnum  heara  (qui  percussit  Aegyptum).  Olbrich, 
p.  129. 

Focense,  0  114,  26  baedon  Focense  his  fultume  wid  Athene. 

(Cf.  Focenses)  Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Gomorre,    Gen.   1996  wurdon   Sodomware   and  Gomorre, 

goldes  bryttan.  —  Cf.  Hiittenbrenner  Anglia  Beibl. 

1917,  p.  49  f. 

Hungerre,  0  206, 35  seo  strengeste  f>eod  se  mon  f>a  hset 
Basterne  7  nu  hie  mon  hset  Hungerre.    Yide  Olbrich. 

Ilirice,  0  182,  32  also  Nilirice  0  124,  9  (Illyrios  quoque  et 
Thracas).    Yide  Olbrich,  p.  129. 

Latine,  0  3,5;  0  108, 4  gewear5  f>aette  Romane  y  Latine 
wunnon. 

Liubene,  0  14,  24  Albani  hi  sint  genemde  in  Latine  y  we 
hie  hatad  nu  Liubene.  Olbrich  remarks:  "Unbekannt". 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  have  here  another 
name  for  the  Albanians  of  that  time.  There  is  possibly 
a  correspondence  in  the  lost  Lat.  original  (cf.  Olbrich, 
p.  xv).    In  fact  there  is  a  pl.-n.,  similar  to  this  folk- 
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name,  in  modern  Albania;  cf.  Enc.  Brit.:  (the  Albanian 
mountain-range)  "culminates  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Liu- 
botrn,  near  Kalkandele,  one  of  the  highest  summits  in 
south-eastern  Europe".  The  same  name  is  spelt  Liu- 
beten  in  Andree's  Handatlas  (fol.  125).  Surely  such  a 
remarkable  locality  was  known  and  duly  registered  by 
the  ancient  geographers.  Concerning  the  often  recurring 
inadvertencies  in  rendering  place-names  and  the  like, 
vide  E.  St.  VIII,  475:  "feowertig  fsedma  heah  wses 
Noes  flod  ofer  da  hehstan  dune  f)e  on  worulde  is.  Seo 
dun  is  on  bocleden  Armenia  (!  read  Ararathl).  The  OE 
translator,  who  often  misunderstands  and  corrupts  pl.- 
ns.  into  folk-names  and  vice  versa,  may  reasonably  have 
created  this  Liubene ;  analogies  are  found  in  the  folk- 
name  (g.  pi.)  JEtiubena,  Lat.  Adiabenorum;  &  Embene, 
Lat.  Ambiani;  cf.  Pogatscher,  §  283. 
Mesiane,  0  56,  15  for  £on  Mesiane  noldon.  Vide  Olb rich, 
p.  129. 

Messene,  0  56,30;  vide  Olbrich,  p.  131. 

Momertine,  0  170,29  (Lat.  Mamertinis). 

Mieree,  <  *Mearci  <  *Markiz.  Considering  the  significance 
of  Lat.  margo,  edge,  Olr.  mruig  <  *mrogi,  frontier,  shire, 
we  have  to  start  from  an  original  sense  of  'boundary' 
in  the  Teut.  word  mark  (cf.  Falk  &  Torp  699),  which 
developed  through  sense-stages  'wood  as  boundary',  — 
'wood',  —  'wood-district'  —  'district'.  For  different 
spellings  cf.  Miller,  p.  23,  &  ASC  Index. 

This  name  is  very  remarkable  as  it  is  one  of  the 
last  native  names  formed  with  the  suffix  -i  in  England, 
apart  entirely  from  foreign  names  such  as  'Assirie'  etc. 
The  g.  pi.  Miercna  is  due  to  the  already  mentioned 
mixed  declension.  (Sievers,  §  264,  p.  138;  §  276  a3, 
p.  145).  Cf.,  however,  ASC  449:  of  Angle  comon  se 
a  syddan  stod  westig  betwix  Jutum  y  Seaxum.  East 
Angla.  Middel  Angla.  Mearca  y  ealla  Norf)hymbra. 
—  *Nordmierce  Bd  III  2905  wi£  Noromyrcum  {>ara 
landes  is  seofon  fmsendo.  —  *Sudmierce  Bd  III  2901 
Sudmercna  rice. 
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Norp(an)hymbre  <  *Nordanhumbri,  <  the  river  Humber,  passim 
in  OE  works.  The  different  forms  are  found  indiscrimi- 
nately; a  closer  inspection  of  Bd.  shows  that  ms.  0. 
(Schipper's  ed.  1897,  Leipsic)  prefers  the  full  form  Nor- 
fianhymbre  with  only  a  few  exceptions  (cf .  also  Sweet  OET 
131  ff.).  The  shorter  form  may  have  arisen  out  of  Lat. 
Transhumbrensi  (Mart  40,  24),  or  it  may  be  a  native  shor- 
tening similar  to  those  described  on  p.  5  f.  The  statement 
by  Schipper  (1.  c.  p.  vi)  that  ms.  B.  is  an  instance  "von 
der  Umwandlung  die  auch  derartige,  durch  Entstehung 
und  nationale  Bedeutung  ehrwiirdige  Schriftdenkmaler, 
teils  unter  dem  Einfluss  zufalliger  Umstande,  teils  den 
allmahlichen  Veranderungen  der  Sprache  sich  filgend  durch- 
machten"  1  etc.  supports  a  theory  of  later  development. 
Cf.  Miller,  p.  22.  Nor3(an)hymbre  is  also  an  early, 
native  i-formation.  —  Sud(an)hymbre,  a  secondary  for- 
mation on  the  analogy  of  Nor5(an)hymbre.  Cf.  ASC  II 
Introd.,  p.  lxx  f. ;  ASC  697  Her  Sudanhymbre  ofslogon 
Ostry5e;  ib.  702  Her  Kenred  feng  to  Su6humbra  rice. 

Neapolite,  Bl.  Horn.  201  on  f>a  ilcan  tid  Neapolite  f>a  heora 
nehgeburas;  ib.  203  offset  hie  unsofte  f>o  Neapulite 
(Ms.  J)one  Apulite)  and  ofercomon. 

Niniuete,  "Wulfst.  170,  7  ealswa  Niniuete;  ib.  170, 11  Niniuete 
waeron  forswyngede  swyQe. 

Numentine,  O  218,  29  se  consul  for  on  Numentine,  Ispania 
folc. 

Numede,  O  200,  9.  On  of>erre  waeron  Pene,  on  ofterre  Numede, 

(Lat.  Poenorum  atque  alia  Numidarum). 
Pactriane,  O  150, 18  (Lat.  Bactrianos). 

Perse,  1.  (Lat.  Persae).  O  78, 13  f>a  waeron  6a  Perse  mid 
f>aem  swif>e  geegsade;  ib.  82,  24  f>a  f>a  Perse  f>aet  gesawon. 
Cf.,  too,  g.  pi.  O  84,  29  Jmsenda  of  Persa.  Yide  Olbrich. 
2.  (Lat.  Parisii).  ASC  660  Seo  ^gelbryht  onfeng 
Persa  bisc  domes  on  Galwalum  be  Signe.  Cf.  Pogatscher 
PBB  18,472:  "Perse  aus  Paris!,  Pariser,  mit  auffalliger 
Synkope".  . 

1  The  italics  are  mine. 
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Pulgare,  0  110,  32  Miter  frsem  wid  Hiliricos  f>e  we  Pulgare 
hatad. 

Regiense,  0  160,  7  f>a  hsefdon  hie  f>a  eahtedan  Regiense  to 
fultume  gesette.    Yide  Olbrich. 

Romane,  ASC  409  nsefre  sif>an  Romane  ricsodon  on  Bretone; 
Bd  1,  499  J>e  Romane  het  on  Verolamium ;  0  58,  30  se 
feorda  is  Romane  £e  giet  ricsiende  sindon.  Vide  Olbrich. 

Rugine,  Bd  V  921. 

Sabine,  0  2,  19  Ha  Romane  y  Sabine  (Lat.  Sabinos)  him 

betweonum  wunnon. 
Salonicens(e),  Past  213,  4  6a  he  ongeat  daet  folc  6e  Saloni- 

censa  hatte.   Olbrich  (p.  63)  considers  S.  a  pl-n.,  which 

it   may  well  be.    But  it  might  also  be  regarded  as  a 

g.  pi.,  or  be  a  corrupt  spelling.    Cf.  0  16,  10  hie  Ma- 

roara  habbad,  a  partitive  genitive. 
Samaritane,  Bd  II  1584  f>e  iu  £e  ealdan  Samaritane  dydon. 
Sermende,  O  16,21,  33,  35;  250,6.  Vide  Olbrich,  p.  129,  & 

Pannonii,  Illyrii,  Sarmatae. 
Samnite,   O  106,  3  f>a  getugon  Samnite  him  on  fultum  Pir- 

rusan. 

Sodome,  C  427,28,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  129;  Sol.  &  Sat.  427,28 
swa  swa  Sodome  dydon.    Cf.  Gomorre. 

Seaxe,  Cf.  Miller,  p.  23  f.  (E)aldseaxe  ASC  780  Her  Aid 
Seaxe  and  Francan  gefuhton;  Bd  V  1137  f>a  hi  f>a  on 
Ealdseaxe  comon.  —  Eastseaxe,  Bd  Prsef.  65  hwylcum 
cyninga  tidum  Eastseaxe  onfengon  Cristes  geleafan.  — 
Su6seaxe  Bd  Prsef.  74  fela  he  me  ssede  ymbe  SuSseaxe 
y  embe  Westseaxe,  y  eac  ymbe  Wiht  f>set  igland;  Bd 
II  556  Sucteeaxna  cyning;  ASC  607  Her  Ceolwulf  ge- 
feaht  wi9  Sudseaxe;  ib.  773  wunderleca  nsedran  wseron 
gesewene  on  Suf)  Seaxna  londe.  —  Westseaxe  Bd  Prsef. 
65  Eastseaxe  and  Westseaxe  geleafan  onfengon;  ASC 
514  Her  cuomon  West  Seaxe  in  Bretene;  ib.  871  |>y 
geare  namon  West  Seaxe  frid  wi£  f>one  here;  ib.  1015 
West  Seaxe  bugon  y  gislodon  y  horsodon  f>one  here. 

*Sire,  0  204,  24  Antiochus  Sira  cyning,  as  well  as 

*Spene,  0  182,  31  f>a  wear6  he  from  Spenum  bej)ridad  y  of- 
slogen  —  are  probably  i-stems,  the  latter  from  Span. 
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Cf.  0  136, 4  Spaneum  d.  pi.,  Lat.  Hispaniorum.  CL 
Speonisc. 

Sysyle,  0  16.  9  be  eastan  him  (=  Wilte  {>e  mon  Hsefeldan 
hsett)  is  Wineda  lond  f>e  mon  hsett  Sysyle.  Zupitza 
(Ae.  Ubungsb.  Glossar)  supposes  'Siusli,  ein  teil  der 
slawischen  Sorben?'  Considering  the  circumstance  that 
Bornholm,  the  Esthonians  and  several  Baltic  tribes  are 
mentioned,  an  identification  with  OScand.  (Ey)syslir  < 
Eysysla,  the  island  of  Oesel,  would  be  probable. 

Tarentine,  0  154, 2  Tarentine  f)8et  folc  plegedon  binnan 
Tarentan  heora  byrg  (Lat.  Tarentini). 

Thebane,  0  98,  10,  vide  Olbrich. 

Umbre,  0  138,  7. 


Armenie,  0  144,  10,  vide  Olbrich. 

Asyrie  (Asirige),  0  42, 3.  —  OBosw.  49,  14  Asirige  and 

Romane;  cf.  OSweet  86,18;  cf.  Pogatscher  §  253. 
Babylonie,  0  64,  6,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  128. 
Brettanie,  0  7, 11,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Calonie,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  131. 

Dalmatie,  0  258,  31.    Lat.  Dalmatiae.    Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Gallie,  OBosw.  69,34  Samnite  y  Gallie;  cf.  OSweet  138,  4 

Galli(!);  0  92,9  fuhton  Gallie  on  |a  burg;  ib.  104,2 

Gallie  oferhergodon  Homana  lond.  Cf.  Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Germanie,  0  276,  2  iErest  Germanie  f>e  be  Donua  wseron 

forhergedon  Italiam.    Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Indie,  0  72,24;  0  132,4.    Olbrich,  p.  131. 
Ispanie,   0  174,28;  ib.  206?  33   se  consul  gefeaht  wi6  f>a 

firran  Ispanie;  0  220,6  J)e  nearran  Ispanie.  Olbrich, 

p.  129. 

Isfirie,  0  184,  34  Isf>rie  wurdon  f>eh  E-omanum  under{)iedd ; 

Lat.  Istri.    Cf.  Olbrich,  p.  129,  Pogatscher,  §  330. 
Italie,  0  208,  7,  vide  Olbrich. 

Ifiacige,  Bo  115,16.  Cf.  Olbrich:  "die  Ithaker" ;  Pogatscher, 
§  253. 

Lcecedemonie,  0  2, 10  etc.,  vide  Olbrich.    Note  0  6,  18  £a 
Lsecedemonia,  a  partitive  gen. 
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Lusitanie,  0  210,  9  Serius  Galua  for  eft  on  Lusitanie  (Lat. 

Lusitanos).    Cf.  Olbrich,  p.  131. 
Mcecedonie,  0  148,  6  ftset  ealle  Msecedonie  waeron  f>8em  cy- 

ninge  wi6erwearde;  cf.  Olbrich,  p.  131. 
Mauritanie,  0  168, 1,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  131. 
Numentie,  0  222,  15  hwy  hit  gelang  wsere  f)8et  Numentie  swa 

rade  ohnescaden.    Vide  Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Sardinie,  0  182,  6  f>a  ongunnon  Sardinie  swa  hie  Pene  ge- 

lserdon.    Vide  Olbrich,  p.  129.  Cf.  the  OE  Gloss.  Sar- 

dinas  heringas,  in  Wrt-W  41,  41,  8th  cent. 
Scippie,  0  40,  6   Scif)f)ie  f>a  nordmsestan  hsefdon  ongewune- 

lice  hsBton,  cf.  Olbrich,  p.  129. 
Sicilie,  0  170,  16  foron  ~  Sicilie  mid  scipum,  Olbrich,  p. 129. 
Sirie,  0  270,9,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  131. 

3.    n-stems.    (Cf.  Olbrich,  §  57  II  3,  p.  130.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  OE  period  there  is  noticeable 
a  slight  tendency  to  uncertainty  concerning  the  declension 
and  gender  of  a  word.  Frequently  the  pi.  ending  -an  is 
put  to  words  of  other  than  weak  declensions.  So  we  get 
Myrcan,  Denan  etc.  Cf.  also  Maack,  p.  76  ff.  Still  there 
are  original  n-stems  appearing  even  in  the  classical  period 
of  Alfred. 

Here,  too,  ethnonymics  appear:  Francan,  Frisan,  Long- 
beardan,  Sweon,  Scotton  (ASC  924  ms.  F),  Wealan  (ASC 
924  ms.  F). 

^Ethiopian,  O  40,  5  <3a  sudmestan  ^Ethiopian  hsefdon  bryne 

for  dsere  hsete.    Vide  Olbrich,  p.  130. 
Burgendan,  O  16,  31  be  norf>an  him  (Osti)  ~  Burgendan. 

Burgendan  habba5  f>one  (ilcan)  sees   earm  be  westan 

him.    Vide  Olbrich,  p.  130. 
Defenan,  ASC  997  f>aer  gehergodon  segSer  on  Cornwealum 

ge  on  Nor5walum,  y  on  Defenan.  Cf.  ib.  ferde  se  here 

abutan  Defnan  scire  [Celtic  Domnann;  cf.  Cumbrari], 
Denan,  ASC  943  J>a  Denan  sige  ahton. 
Englan,  ASC  1016  Ulfcytel  of  East  Englan. 
[Gotan,  O  16,  18  Datia  £a  £e  iu  waeron  Gotan;  ib.  48,  14  5a 
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Gotan  coman  of  f)8em  hwatestan  monnum  Germania; 
ib.  48,  29  f>a  Gotan  oferhergodon.] 
Gyrivan,  Bd  IV,  1111  f)9es  mynstres  frsette  cweden  is  Me- 
deshamstede,  on  gyrwan  lande  (ms.  B  in  gyrwa  lande). 
Of.  Miller,  38,50:  Australes  Guruii,  etc.  Mart  102,4 
Tondberht  Sudgerwa  ealdormann.  Of.  Hoops'  Reall. 
II,  343:  "<gyra,  dung,  gyrwe  —  fen,  palus,  NE  gore". 
Cf.  also  Mc  Clnre,  p.  178  foot-n.  2;  BCS  III,  203  on 
Gyruwan  fen  f>at  eft  on  bugla  fen/  Cf.  also  Chadwick, 
p.  9. 

Hcefeldan,  0  16, 9;  0  16, 31  be  suftan  him  (Osti)  sindon 
Hsefeldan.  Zupitza  (Ae.  Ubungsb.):  Havel-bewohner. 
For  -dan,  cf.  Burgendan. 

Iudan,  0  256,  34  Godes  wracu  ofer  Iuf>an  ib.  266,  1  wseron 
Iudan  on  miclum  geflite.  —  Grimm  (Glossar  zum  Vespa- 
sian Ps.,  Angl.  F.  18.  p.  137),  which  glossary,  besides, 
does  not  record  all  names  (cf.  ps.  82, 12  Salmana), 
quotes  wrongly  a  g.  sg.  Iudan  from  the  name  of  the 
country  Judaea;  Iudan  here  refers  to  Iudas  Iscariot, 
Jesus'  betrayer.  —  For  the  fluctuation  between  Jude- 
and  Jud-,  cf.  McGillivray,  §  3,  n.  2,  p.  3,  &  Jensen, 
No.  T.  f.  Fil.  1916,  p.  100,  &  Kluge,  §  14.  The  n.  pi. 
da  Judean,  recorded  by  McGillivray  (1.  c.)  has  not 
been  found  by  me.  For  j5,  d  or  d>  cf.  Pogatscher,  Zur 
lautlehre  der  Griech.  etc.  §  328;  Kluge  ZfRom.  Phil. 
XX,  325. 

Madianiten,  Past  353, 19  3a  he  hine  forlseg  wi6  f>a  Madia- 
niten.    Cf.  Olbrich,  p.  43. 

Myrcan,  ASC  1016  ofer  Temese  into  Myrcan. 

Norrenan,  ASC  1066  Harold  se  Norrena  cyng.  —  Before  this 
there  was  no  national  adjectival  name,  only  'of  Norwe- 
gum\  'of  Noruegan  (cf.  Kopke,  p.  31);  ASC  1066  f>a  wes 
£er  an  of  Norwegan  f>e  widstod  f>et  Englisce  folc  ~  ge 
Norweis,  ge  Fleming;  —  ASC  1066  Olafe  f)8es  Noma 
cynges  suna;  KCD  II,  164  ex  Anolafe  rege  Norrano- 
rum.  —  This  name  is  the  OScand.   word  norrcenn1. 

1  Cf.  Schliiter,  p.  47;  Kluge  §  217,  &  Grdr.2  I,  934;  Bjork- 
man  Scand.  Loanw.,  p.  217. 
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Another  form  is  g.  pi.  Nordrigena,  Th  1,  358,  4  'Cnut 
cyninge  ealles  Engla  landes  cyninge,  and  Dena  cyninge, 
and  Nordrigena  cyninge',  where  is  offered  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  OE  native  Sudrigena  <  Sudrige,  Surrey. 
Cf.  Miller,  p.  72;  Mc  Clure,  p.  178,  foot-n.  2. 

Nordhymbran,  ASC  1016  f)a  rad  se  severing  Eadmund  to 
Nordhymbran;  passim  ib.  in  1017. 

Persan,  Assm  iElfc  93,  50  £a  andwyrdon  sona  sume  his 
ealdormann  of  Medan  and  of  Persan. 

Bomanan,  Mart  2,  13  Romanan  gesawon  fyren  cleowen  ge- 
feallan. 

Sabinan,  0  140,  29  Curius  ~  gefeaht  wi6  Sabinan  (Lat.  cum 
Sabinis).    Yide  Olbrich,  p.  131. 

Seaxan,  0  288,  21  Ualentinianus  geniedde  eft  f>a  Seaxan  to 
hiera  agnum  lande;  Bd  I,  861  Seaxan  f>a  si^e  geslogon; 
ib.  Y,  914  germanie  ~  f>anon  Engle  y  Seaxan  cumene 
wseron;  ASC  885  f>a  Seaxan  hsefdun  sige.  —  Eald- 
seaxan  0  16,  5  be  norfian  him  sindon  Ealdseaxan; 
Bd  I,  880  of  6am  lande  f>e  mon  hated  Ealdseaxan. 
—  Eastseaxan,  Bd  I,  880  of  Seaxum  ~  coman  East- 
seaxan;  ib.  Ill,  2322  Eastseaxan  f>one  rihtan  godes 
geleafan  ~  onfengon.  —  Sudseaxan,  Bd  I,  880  of 
Seaxum  ~  coman  ~  Sudseaxan;  ib.  Y,  2225  Sud- 
seaxan  agenne  biscopes  onfengon;  ASC  1038  ^Ef>elric 
t  on  Su6  Sexan.  —  Westseaxan,  Bd  1,  880  of  Seaxum 
~  coman  ~  Westseaxan;  ib.  Y,  2227  Westseaxan  on- 
fengon Danielum  7  Aldelmum;  ASC  1016  |>a  wsbs 
Eadmund  cyng  ser  f>am  gewend  ut  7  gerad  f>a  West- 
seaxan. —  We  may  accept  this  form  as  the  form  which 
the  migrathing  Saxons  brought  with  them  to  the  British 
Isles  i^Sahsans 1).  The  form  Seaxe  would  then  be  due 
to  the  levelling  system  of  bringing  folk-names  together 
as  i-stems.  But  there  also  is  another  explanation. 
When  the  Teut.  tribes  came  to  Britain  and  built  new 
states,  these  states  were  called  according  to  different 
rules,  viz. 

1  Concerning  *Sahsans  as  a  toponym.  formation  vide  Langen- 
felt,  On  the  origin  of  tribal  names,  Anthropos  1920. 

4—23381   G.  Langenfelt 
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1)  the  invaders  would  accept  the  British  name, 
e.  g.  Kent,  Wight,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Bernicia,  Deira, 

2)  they  created  Teut.  names,  e.  g.  *Mearc,  Suf>rege 
(-ige),  Nordanhymbra  lond  —  cf.  such  names  as  Wiht- 
land,  Froncland,  Myrcland,  Grecland,  Portland,  etc.,  or 

3)  they  would  call  the  country  after  the  people,  e.  g. 
Westseax(na  lond),  Middlesex,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 
Seaxe  (East-,  West-  etc.)  is  perhaps  an  i-derivation  of 
this  country-name  just  as  Mierce  from  *Mearc,  only  a 
rather  late  derivation  because  of  phonetic  reasons. 


After  1000  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  formations;  they  fall  together.  It  is  also  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  name  is  a  geogra- 
phical name  or  a  folk-name,  if  the  Lat.  original  is  not 
accessible.  As  we  have  seen  above,  names  of  countries  are 
very  often  nothing  but  names  of  peoples.  A  certain  con- 
fusion, and  a  very  early  one,  will  arise,  e.  g.  'to  ricsian 
ofer  Eastengle'  and  'to  faran  on  Eastengle'.  (Cf.  Moorman 
West-Riding  pl.-ns.  p.  xm,  where  Wealas  >  MnE  Wales  is 
illustrated  with  classical  examples).  A  few  instances  will 
be  given  here:  ASC  56 1  Her  Ceolwulf  Miercna  cyning 
oferhergeade  Canhvare  oji>  Mersc,  y  gefengun  Praen  hiera 
cyning,  y  gebundenne  hine  on  Mierce  lseddon;  ASC  86 
'ond  ymbsseton  an  ge  weorc  on  Defna  scire  be  f>3era  norj) 
sse'  (mark  the  preposition!);  ASC  129  'be  3am  sse  rinnan  on 
East  Sexum  y  on  Centlande  y  on  Sudseaxum  y  on  Ham- 
tunscire';  ib.  146  'and  wende  sona  abutan  Centland  in  to 
West  Seaxen  o5  he  com  to  Fromudan  y  hergode  fta  on 
Dorssetum  y  on  Wiltunscir  y  on  Sumorsseton;  ib.  179  land- 
folc  ~  3eg3er  ge  of  Sumorsseton  ge  of  Dafenascire.  This 
tendency  is  also  observed  in  various  languages,  from  Latin 
(cf.  Collijn,  p.  8)  to  German,  where  names  as  Baiern,  Sach- 
sen,  Preussen,  Schweden  do  not  mean  anything  but  the  resp. 
names  of  peoples.    In  order  to  avoid  such  a  confusion  OE 


1  the  ASC  figures  refer  here  to  pages. 
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had  recourse  to  a  means  towards  lucidity,  viz.  by  putting 
a  topographical  characteristic  after  the  name,  thus  im- 
plying a  geographical  (local)  notion.  Some  cases  of  this 
will  be  quoted  from  OE:  ASC  17  1  Wihtland,  Wihte  ealond; 
ib.  41  Wihtred  feng  to  Cantwara  rice  [instead  of  Cent, 
which  appears  rather  late  (885)  J>y  ilcan  geare  ssende  Al- 
fred cyng  sciphere  on  Csent  on  East  Engle;  even  so  in  911 
(ASC)  waes  £a  on  Cent];  ib.  93  'ofer  eall  Myrcna  land'  (as 
usual)  but  also  ib.  97:  Myrcland;  ib.  100  Froncland;  ib. 
107  Her  for  iEfrelstan  cyning  on  Scotland  (in  934);  ib.  119 
het  oferhergian  eall  Tenet  land  (totam  terram  de  Tenet); 
ib.  124  (in  982)  for  Odda  Romana  Casere  to  Grec  lande; 
ib.  163  hider  to  lande  of  Weallande;  ib.  184  Sexlande, 
Irlande,  Brytlande;  0  238,20  on  f>em  londe  £e  mon  hset 
Centlond  ~  wi{)  f>a  Brettas  on  Centlonde  (where  no  Lat. 
equivalent  is  found);  ib.  278,25  Caucarius  on  Bretlande; 
Bd  II,  381  from  Centlande;  ib.  569  betwih  Hibernia, 
Scotlande  J  Breotone;  ib.  I  244  his  sunu  feng  to  Breoten- 
rice  (ms.  B.  to  Brytene  rice);  ib.  I,  1103  Tenetland;  ib.  I 
1107  f)onne  is  on  easteweardre  Cent  mycel  ealand  Tenet, 
etc.  (For  0HG  and  MHG-  vide  Matthias,  p.  32  ff.). 

These  formations  [such  as  Bretland,  Grecland,  cf.  Berg- 
sten,  p.  76]  differ  considerably  from  the  common  ones, 
'Caucasus  se  beorg',  'Orcadus  £set  iglond',  which  only  con- 
tain information  and  are  what  Pogatscher  (p.  130  foot- 
note) calls  'sprachliche  Okonomie'.  Miller  (p.  65)  thinks 
that  the  origin  of  this  construction  is  Scandinavian,  which 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assume,  judging  from  Cont.  Teut. 
forms,  such  as  Asyaland,  Chananeo  lande,  Galilea  land  in 
OFries  and  OSax.  Cf.  also  Chadwick,  p.  155.  'Land'  was 
not  the  only  addition  to  folk-names;  fieod  (=  people)  and 
tnwgd  (=  tribe)  were  also  used.  Gradually  they  passed  over 
to  denote  state,  province,  district,  corresponding  to  Lat. 
pagus,  colonia  etc.,  and  as  they  were  used  indiscriminately, 
now  for  peoples,  now  for  places,  one  is  often  unable 
to  arrive   at  sure  conclusions.     Instances  such   as  (Mart 
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172,  24:)  'he  gelserde  twa  msegde  to  godes  geleafan  Mace- 
donian  £a  msegSe  .  .  .  (here  one  is  inclined  to  suppose  a 
folk-name),  and  (ibid.  214,  26)  'he  gecyrde  twa  msegde  to 
godes  geleafan,  £a  wseron  fms  genemned  Scyddiam  f>a 
rnsegde,  and  Achaian  fta  msegfle'  (where  the  local  names  are 
confirmed  by  Scyddiam),  consequently  contradict  each  other. 
Further  instances:  OBosw  126,61  (Constantius)  he  sende 
on  Gallise  and  he  oferwann  Alamanice  ficet  folc;  ib.  220,  17 
he  gelserde  monige  f>eode  to  Oristes  geleafan  .  .  .  Hyrcanas 
and  Bactrianas  and  twa  Indea  maBgde;  Bd  I,  10,  73  Is  £ 
seed  dset  hi  comon  from  Armoricano  f)8ere  msegefie  (de 
tractu  Armoricano).  Collijn  (§  3)  has  pointed  out  the  same 
phenomenon  with  varying  meaning  in  Latin.  Samni  ficere 
mcegde,  no  doubt,  means  the  shire  of  Samnium,  just  as  Ver- 
cellense  ficere  byrig  means  the  town  of  V.  This  formation 
might  be  compared  with  Olcel.  Campania  her  ad  (Italy). 

Other  instances  of  mcegd  in  a  local,  and  non-ethnical 
sense,  are  shown  in  the  material  above;  they  support  the 
view  that  phrases  such  as  'he  for  on  Myrcan,  Nordhymbran' 
refer  to  localities,  not  to  peoples. 

The  use  of  this  explanatory  addition  to  proper  names 
may  also  originate  in  the  habit  of  excluding  these  in  inter- 
linear Bible-versions,  only  adding  land,  mcegd,  etc.  [Achaian 
f>sere  msegde],  and  thus  characterizing  the  name. 

As  a  result  of  the  material  given  above  we  may 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  regular  means  of  forming  folk- 
names.  (Cf.  Lindelof,  Hit.  von  Durham,  p.  118.)  The  suffixes 
-a,  -i,  -n  were  used  indiscriminately.  Schonf eld's  (p.  xi) 
words:  "Es  scheint,  das  namentlich  bei  den  Yolkernamen 
die  Bildungsweise  noch  frei  war;  bald  ward  dieses,  bald 
jenes  dazu  geeignete  Suffix  verwandt"  may  also  be  applied 
here.  Consequently  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  regard 
folk-names  appearing  only  in  oblique  cases  as  belonging  to 
a  certain  declension1. 


1  Cf.  Pogatscher,  Index  p.  213  Filistine;  Hiittenbrenner 
Anglia  Beibl.  28,  35  Filistinas,  from  an  instance  g.  pL  Filistina. 
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As  is  seen  from  the  material  above  a  number  of  names, 
ending  in  one  of  the  forms  -anus,  -inust  -ensis  appear 
intermingled  with  the  others.  They  are  brought  together 
here.  It  is  only  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  Lat. 
endings,  though  steadily  recurring  in  Latin  texts  for  native 
pl.-ns,  were  never  retained  and  anglicized.  (Cf.  Matthias, 
p.  29  ff.,  &  p.  54  below.) 


-as  Affricanas 

-ie  Pactriane 
Romane 
Samaritane 
Thebane 

-an 


Numentinas 

Argentine 
Momertine 
Sabine 
Tarentine 

Sabinan 


Atheniense 

Cartainense 

Cartainiense 

(Cirinense) 

Cretense 

Focense 

E-egiense 

(Salonicense) 


Neapolite 

Niniuete 

Somnite 

Madianiten 


Names  of  seas,  bays  etc.  in  Lat.  icus  are  often  render- 
ed as  they  appear  in  Latin:  OBosw  24,  42  se  garsecg  £e 
mon  hset  ^Ethiopicus;  ib.  25,  30  be  nordan  Creticum  se  sse 
and  be  westan  Sicilium  f>e  man  o<3re  naman  hset  Addriati- 
cum;  Bl.  Horn.  197  betwih  f)3ere  see  seo  is  nemned  Adriati- 
cus.  Otherwise  -icus  is  regularly  substituted  with  -isc: 
OBosw  23,  36  se  garsecg  f>e  mon  hset  Britannisca;  ib.  25,  34 
be  suf>an  se  Cretisca  (see);  ib.  16,  14  f>one  (garsecg)  mon 
hset  Indisc  etc.    For  further  instances  vide  p.  65  ff.  below. 


In  documents  written  in  Latin  and  found  in  KCD  and 
BCS  there  also  appear  Latinized  OE  toponymies,  formed 
by  the  addition  of  a  Latin  suffix  to  native  place-names. 
An  exhaustive  list  of  such  names  will  not  be  given  here 
because  the  method  can  immediately  be  discovered :  the  Lat. 
-ensis  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  locality.  Sometimes  it  is 
also  added  to  OE  folk-names ;  but  generally  these  are,  when 
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ds  1 
is  i 


Londiniensis 

Maldubiensis 

Maldunense 

Norf)wycensis 

Rof(f)ensi 

Sciraburnensis 

Uuareuuicensis 

Uuegernensem 

Uuigornensis 

Wentanensis 

Uuintoniensis 

Uuyntancestrensis. 


Latinized,  declined  as  Lat.  names  in  -ii,  -ones  K  The  following 
instances  are  all  taken  from  KCD: 
Breodunensis 
Cicestrensis 
Croylandensi 
Dommocensis 
Dorcecestrensis 
Dornuernensis 
Dorobernensis 
Dunelmensis 
Eboracensis 
Eueshamensem 
Glastoniensi     1  cf.  Anglia 
Gla(e)stingense  J   25,  p.  435 
Hagustaldensis 

Helmanensis  ASC 
Herefordensem 
Legecestrensis  : 
Lichefeldensis 
Lincolniensi 

Some  native  names,  however,  are  never  Latinized: 
(abbas)  de  Medeshamsted,  de  Bardeney  etc.  Miller's  obser- 
vation (1.  c.  p.  32):  "L.  Bede  uses  Lindisfarorum  g.  p.  for 
the  people  of  Lindissi  in  Lincolnsh.,  and  reserves  Lindis- 
farnensis  for  Lindisfarne",  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the 
different  derivations  from  those  so  similar  place-names. 

Other  derivations  are,  for  instance,  Merciorum,  Mar- 
ciorum;  Cantwariorum,  Pictorum,  Uuicciorum,  Northumhym- 
brorum;  but  even  Mercensium  is  found:  rex  M.  (KCD  I, 
108,  ib.  154),  or  Mercianorum:  ac  magistratuum  M.  (KCD 
II,  30);  Mercionum  (cf.  Saxomrm):  ego  Off  a  nondum  regno 
M.  (KCD  I,  124). 


in  agro  Dorsetensi 
in  agro  Somersetensi 
in  agro  Oxoniensi. 


Zachrisson,  Lat.  infl.,  does  not  enter 


1  Cf.  Miller,  32. 
upon  this  subject. 

2  "Ego  Uuonuuona,  episcopus  L."  (i.  e.  the  bishop  from 
(in)  Leicester),  but  cf.  "Ego  Leofricus  comes  Leycestriae",  where 
it  means  the  alderman  (possessor)  of  L.,  not  the  alderman  from 
L.  (the  L.  alderman). 
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4.  -ing. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  we 
have  no  right  to  consider  -ing  as  an  original  patronym. 
suffix,  later  on,  however,  applied  as  a  derivative  of  place- 
names;  there  is  too  much  evidence  against  such  assump- 
tions. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  -ing  suddenly  gains 
a  wide  popularity  at  a  certain  period.  If  we  watch 
the  beginnings  of  OE  literature,  we  will  not  find  a  single 
instance  of  -ing  as  a  toponym.  suffix. 

Other  criteria  of  its  late  origin  in  OE  also  exist.  If 
-ing  was  used  very  early  in  OE,  such  toponymies  as  &ps- 
leaing  would  present  another  appearance,  i.  e.  be  mutated, 
*iEpslieing,  *iEpsling.  We  never  meet  such  forms  in  deri- 
vations at  least  from  compounded  place-names. 

When  this  favouring  of  -ing  arose,  what  could  reason- 
ably be  called  the  cause?  A  glance  at  the  statistical  table 
(p.  100)  shows  that  iw#-names  first  appear  in  the  last 
half  of  the  9th  cent.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
in  867  Yorkshire  became  a  Danish  state  (cf.  Moorman  p.  i), 
and  that,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
suffix  -ing  became  at  this  time  a  most  popular  toponym. 
suffix  (cf.  the  Icelandic  settlements  and  their  derivations). 
Nordhymbre  appears  as  Nordhymbringar  in  OScand.  (also  as 
Nordhymbrar),  the  Northmanni  of  Normandy  are  called  (in 
Olcel.)  Nordmanndingar,  and  the  people  of  York  were  called 
Eoferwicingas  in  918  (ASC).  The  late  Fifburgingas  (ASC) 
in  1013  is,  of  course,  a  Danish  product. 

It  may  be  a  mere  chance,  but  it  seems  to  be  probable 
that  the  Scandinavians,  familiar  with  this  toponymical 
function  of  the  suffix,  brought  about  a  similar  use  of  it 
in  England.  (Concerning  Scand.  influence  in  other  respects, 
vide  Miller,  p.  65  f.) 

The  material  published  below  is  divided  into  2  groups : 
foreign  names  and  native  names.  We  find  the  foreign 
names  in  three  groups,  viz.  in  Wi.,  in  B-u1  and  in  the 
Anglian  Paris  Psalter.  The  interpolations  in  Wi.  (cf. 
Chambers,  p.  7  ff.),  which  undoubtedly  are  of  a  late  date, 
betray  a  most  mechanically  minded  scribe,  who  records 
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names  without  any  reasonable  sense.  (I  do  not  criticize 
the  original  parts  of  the  poem.)  Examining,  for  instance, 
11.  75 — 87,  one  will  find  a  rather  wild  confusion  of  (corrupt) 
folk-names.  L.  76  is  in  fact  a  repetition  of  1.  20  (mid  Crea- 
cum  ic  wses  ond  mid  Finnum  ond  mid  Casere:  Casere  weold 
Creacum  ond  Cselic  Finnum') ;  note  the  meaningless  corrup- 
tion: 'ic  wees  ~  mid  Casere',  after  having  told  that  he  'wses 
mid  Creacum',  yea,  even  'Finnum'.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  detect  some  plan  in  the  catalogue,  dividing  11.  79 — 81 
into  one  group,  and  11.  82 — 87  into  another,  in  which  last 
group  a  southern  milieu  can  be  recognized. 

Amothing(as)  Wi.  86.  Holthausen  (Beow.  Index)  identifies 
Amoringas  (sc.  Amorrhceas).  Considering  the  proximity 
of  Modbites,  Mofding(as),  Miillenhoff 's  old  guess  Ammo- 
nites, seems  more  plausible.  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
are  always  mentioned  together.  —  Amothingas  might 
be  explained  from  *Ammo(niJtingas;  cf.  Nineuitware. 

Eastpyring(as),  Wi.  86,  vide  Exsyring(as). 

Exsyring(as),  Wi.  82.  Miillenhoff's  conjecture  that  they 
both  refer  to  the  Assyrians  is,  in  spite  of  Chambers 
(p.  216),  very  likely.  The  iteration  of  a  name  in  the 
poem  does  not  matter  much ;  cf .  the  name  Myrging(as). 

Iduming(as),  Wi.  87,  <Edom,  Edomites.  The  Iduming(as) 
occur  in  the  same  line  as  Eolum  and  Istum.  Holthausen's 
explanations  (1.  c.)  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  the 
Greek  Aiolians  (AfoXetg)»  and  the  Istrians,  must  be 
accepted  without  hesitation.  To  identify  the  Iduming(as) 
with  a  Livonian  tribe,  Ydumaei  1,  recorded  in  a  mediae- 
val chronicle,  and  the  other  names  with  the  (H)erules 
and  the  Esihonians  (Tac.  Aestii;  never  with  -i)  is  to 
put  these  names  in  a  Procrustean  bed.  The  absence  of 
r  in  Istum  really  makes  no  difference,  when  comparing 
it  with  Istria,  the  Istrians  (cf.  MHG  Isteriche). 

1  Of.  Marquart,  in  Festschrift  fur  V.  Thomsen  1912,  pp. 
98 — 110,  who  attempts  to  localize  these  11.  in  a  Northern  milieu 
and  in  a  systematical  list.  My  arguments  in  the  different  ques- 
tions are  not  affected  by  his  views. 
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Lidivicing(as),  oftener  Lidivicc(e)  (in  Lidwiccum),  <  Letavici, 
an  Armorican  tribe.  Cf.  Chambers  p.  213.  Moulded 
upon  the  well-known  uncompounded  word  wicing  (and 
Eof orwicing) ;  cf.  0,  V,  ch.  2  "f)a  wicingas  f>e  on  ftset 
land  hergodan". 

Mofding(as),  Wi.  85.  Holthausen  (1.  c.):  the  Moabites  (Par. 
Ps.  Moabitingas),  which  seems  correct.  Cf.,  however, 
Chambers,  p.  215.  The  extension  -ding  may  be  due 
to  other  OE-toponymics  in  -ding,  such  as  beorganste- 
ding,  cranfelding,  brytfording.  — ■  It  is  tempting  to  refer 
to  OScand.  Qydingr,  a  Jew.  An  explanation  Moabi- 
tingas >  *Moaf(i)dingas  might  also  be  possible. 

Sercing(as),  Wi.  75  =  Saracens,  OE  Sarcinware.  Note  that 
Sere-  enters  in  the  OScand.  names  on  the  Saracens: 
serkneskr,  Serkland. 

Sering(as),  Wi.  75,  generally  accepted  as  Lat.  Seres  (cf. 
Holthausen  Beow.  II,  179;  Chambers  212).  Brandl 
(Grdr.2  2,  966),  who  compares  these  interpolated  names 
with  names  in  Alfred's  Orosius  —  certainly  a  good 
idea  —  explains  it  as  Syrians.  Yide  *Serisc,  p.  74 
below. 

The  Myrging(as)  (Wi.  84,  85),  mentioned  several  times 
in  Wi.  in  different  connexions,  is  explained  in  many  ways 
(vide  Chambers).  When  it  occurs  in  the  Biblical  section 
of  the  poem  the  name  becomes  still  more  puzzling.  The 
following  facts  are,  at  least,  to  be  remembered.  The  Myr- 
gings  live  beside  the  river  Eider,  which  name  is  etymologized 
as  *Mgidora,  also  called  Fifeldor  in  Wi. ;  the  last  element  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Celtic  dwr,  water.  (Cf.  Chambers  204.) 
If  *jEgi-,  ogre,  can  be  exchanged  for  Fifel-,  it  would 
perhaps  be  worth  thinking  that  -dora  might  be  exchanged 
for  another  Celtic  second  element,  meaning  'water'.  Now 
this  happens  to  be  Murg,  hence  Myrgingas,  'the  river- 
dwellers'.  [Cf.  Hoops'  Reall.  2,  73,  Celtic  river-names,  such 
as  Murg,  Thur.]  That  the  second  element  in  such  a  cp.  is 
more  easily  changed  is  seen  in  G.  Rheinstrom :  Rheinfluss. 
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The  Anglian  Psalter  names  (ed.  in  Bibl.  Ags.  Poes.); 
vide  Brandl,  Grdr.2  2,  1094: 

Cedaring(as),  p.  200  (Ps.  1195)  sceal  ic  eard  niman  mid 
Cedaringum.  Cf.  Yesp.  Ps.  mid  (teem  eardiendum  (Ceder); 
Lamb.  Ps.  mid  wunigende  on  Cederlande;  Canterb.  Ps. 
(EETS  92)  mid  eserdigendum  Cedron ;  EEngl  Ps.  (Surt 
19)  with  erdand  Cedar;  Regius  Ps.  mid  wuniendum 
(Cedar);  Arundel  Ps.  mid  wunigendum  Ceader;  Junius 
mid  deem  eardiendum  csedar. 

Moabitingas,  ib.  p.  173  (Ps.  107,  8)  syndon  me  Moabitinjas 
magas  swylce.  —  Cf.  all  the  psalters  quoted  above 
moab  (moceb). 


In  the  Rushworth  Matthew  Gospel  (R1): 

Gerasing(as),  Mt  8,  28,  Ru1,  in  lond  gerasinga.  —  B-T  and 
McGillivray  record  Geransinga  from  Kemble.  —  Cf.  the 
different  manuscripts:  the  two  West-saxon  ones  have 
geraseniscre  londe,  in  Li  it  is  'in  lond  dara  deade 
(gerasenorum)'. 

Gomorring(as),  Mt  10,  15  Ru1  bid  eor6e  sodominga  7  go- 
morringa.  —  The  parallel  places  in  the  other  versions 
have  'sodoma  lande  J  gomorra';  Li  bid  eor6e  J  tuoege 
burgas. 

Samaring(as),  Mt  10,  5,  Ru1;  'csestra  Samaringa'.  Cf.  Mc 
Gillivray,  p.  12.  The  parallel  texts  have  (WS)  'innan 
samaritana  cseastre' ;  Li  in  burgum  6sera  samaritanesca'. 

Sodoming(as),  vide  Gomorring(as);  Mt  11,  23  fordon  f>e  |)8er 
in  Sodomingum  worht  were  mgegen;  ib.  24  fset  eor5e 
Sodominga  forletendse  bi3. 

* 

The  last  text  is  Late  Mercian,  the  Paris  Psalter  is 
Anglian,  just  as  the  interpolated  pieces  in  Wi.  [Cf.  the 
observation,  made  by  Sievers,  that  oi  (in  Moidum,  Wi.  84) 
is  a  Northumbrian  way  of  writing  (cf.  Holthausen  Beow. 
II,  180).]    The  two  last  mentioned  psalters  are  not  very 
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early  either.  There  is  much  to  support  the  opinion  expressed 
above,  that  this  popularity  is  due  to  OScand.  influence. 

*  * 

The  native  names  that  follow  here  are  divided  into 
political  names  and  oppidan  names: 

Centing,  Th.  Dipl.  1006,  p.  551  'and  he  forgeaf  on  Godes 
est  Centingan  f>sene  borh  f>e  hy  him  sceoldan;  ASC 
1011.  —  East-Centing,  ASC  1009.  —  Weast-centing  ASC 
999  for  nseh  ealle  "Weast  Centingas  for  dydon  (MsF 
wel  neah  eall  West  Cent);  besides  passim.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  Centingas  is  a  product  of  a 
suffix al  change. 

Dalreading,  Bd  I,  12,  129  £  cunn  nu  jeond  to  dse^  Dal- 
readingas  wseron  hatene.  —  Cf.  Miller,  p.  29:  <  Dal- 
rieda  in  Antrim,  Ireland. 

Eoforwicing,  ASC  918.    Vide  above. 

Fifburging(as),  ASC  1013,  the  people  of  the  5  boroughs  in 
the  Danelaw  (Lincoln,  Stamford,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Notts).  Cf.  also  Flor.  Wig.  Chron.,  p.  590:  'et  inter 
Assumptionem  et  Nativitatem  St.  Marise  ad  Fifburhingos'. 

Hertfording(as),  cf.  Skeat,  Place-names  of  Herts,  p.  18: 
Herefordingberie  DB  14;  Hertfordinge  bury  FA  (1303); 
Cf.  also  Alexander  Ess.  &  St.  II,  p.  163.  —  *Hert- 
fording  in  these  cpp.  is  surely  an  old  relict  from  older 
times. 

Lindisfarneolonding,  Li  St.  J.,  p.  188  (Skeat's  edition):  Eadfrid 
biscob  lindis-fearnensis  secclesise  he  dis  boc  aurat  ~  7 
Ediluald  lindis-farneolondinga  biscob  hit  uta  gidryde  7 
gibelde  sua  he  uel  cufise.  —  Note  the  York  provenience! 

West-moring,  ASC  966.  Her  J>ored  Guneres  sunu  forhergode 
Westmoringa  land  (totam  Westmoringa  land).  —  Cf. 
Gaimar,  s.  967  Westmeringiens,  and  La^amon  (9770) 
'and  hsehte  hit  Westmerelinga  lond' 1. 

1  Concerning  OE  Scalding,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  deri- 
vative from  the  river-name  Scaldis  (modern  Schelde),  and  OE 
wicing,  vide  Bjorkman  in  Festskrift  till  K.  F.  Johansson,  Gote- 
borg  1910. 
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Chambers  (p.  212)  says:  "The  ending  ing  (in  some 
names  in  Wi.)  is  added  on  the  analogy  of  English  tribal 
names".  The  expression  is  a  little  obscure.  Chambers 
cannot  reasonably  mean  those  tribal  names  in  BCS  297 
from  the  years  799 — 801  (vide  Journ.  Archseol.  Assoc. 
Vol.  XL  p.  28  ff.),  where  only  one  instance  of  -ing:  Fcer- 
pinga,  is  found.  On  the  contrary  these  documents  —  with 
no  certain  date,  but  probably  originating  from  very  old 
times  —  prove  that  -ing  as  a  derivative  to  place-  or  folk- 
names  in  early  OE  is  not  much  used1. 

The  following  list  of  oppidan  names  may  be  accused 
of  a  lack  of  completeness,  since  a  number  of  names  that 
may  be  qualified  as  toponymies  are  left  out.  I  refer  to 
derivations  of  such  uncompounded  place-names  as  Mar- 
king(-ton)2  — ■  vide  Moorman  p.  xli  —  but  as  they  are 

1  There  are  some  other  interesting  things  in  these  char- 
ters that  ought  to  be  pointed  out  here.  Those  names  in  -scetna 
are  easily  identified;  so  also  Myrcna,  Lindesfarona,  Suft-,  Norp- 
gyrwa,  etc.  East  Wixna  and  West  Wixna  are  explained  diffe- 
rently by  Birch  (Journ.  Arch.  Ass.  XL,  37  ff.),  and  Mc  Clure 
(p.  220);  neither  of  them  combines  it  with  the  *Hwicce  (for  this 
form  vide  Keller  Qu.  &  F.  84,  p.  1  foot-note).  The  Hicca  is 
explained  by  Pearson  (cf.  Journ.  Arch.  Ass.  XL  p.  40)  as  the 
*Hwicce  without  any  comment  from  Birch  (1.  c);  cf.,  however, 
Mc  Clure  (p.  221),  who  does  not  think  it  feasible  with  regard  to 
the  small  number  of  hides.  Hwinca,  on  the  other  hand  (cf. 
Mc  Clure  p.  221:  "There  is  no  light  on  Hwinca")  contains  7000 
hides,  a  number  suiting  the  renowned  tribe  of  the  Hwicna ;  I  regard, 
therefore,  Hwinca  as  a  name  misspelt  for  Hwicna.  The  resem- 
blance between  Sweordwer(as)  in  Wi.  (62)  and  Sweordora  in  the 
charter,  as  well  as  that  between  Herefarena  in  Wi.  (34)  and 
Herefinna  in  the  charter,  should  only  be  pointed  out.  Compare 
also  the  Gifla  in  the  charter  (vide  Journ.  Arch.  Assoc.  XL,  39) 
with  the  Gefflegum  in  Wi.  (60);  is  it  possible  that  Gifla  might 
appear  as  *Gifle-ga  just  as  Ohtga-ga  and  Noxga-ga  in  the  charter? 
(Cf  Journ.  Arch.  Assoc.  XL  40  f.)  Finally  Westerna  in  the 
charter,  inspite  of  other  suggestions  in  Journ.  Arch.  Assoc.  XL 
34,  and  Mc  Clure  (p.  220)  may  be  an  OE  pi.  of  Western  (=  mo- 
dern Westerners);  cf.  Schluter  p.  47. 

2  estercogheringdenne  (KCD  832,  1041);  hefesylting  (KCD  III, 
609);  cf.  Williams;  Anglia  25,  p.  513:  trsefesingmudan ;  are  per- 
haps formations  described  by  Kluge  §  100  d. 
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often  explained  as  such  without  any  firm  basis  and  no  reli- 
able investigation  into  these  matters  as  yet  exists,  I  have 
found  it  more  convenient  not  to  anticipate  future  results. 
A  few  names  of  this  type  which  undoubtedly  are  topony- 
mies, are  included,  however. 

In  an  interesting  paper  'Vastgotska  ortnamn  av  typen 
Kolingared'  (LUA  1918)  J.  Sahlgren  has  shown  how  -ing 
in  a  large  number  of  Sw.  place-names  enters  as  a  medial 
element  denoting  a  secondary  settlement;  in  Kolingared,  for 
instance,  denoting  the  home  of  the  settlers  from  Kol  (i.  e. 
Kolingar).  An  obvious  parallel  is  found  in  Hertfordingberie 
(DB  14),  explained  by  Skeat  (Pl.-n.  of  Herts  p.  18)  thus: 
"It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  it  was  first  occupied  by  a 
small  colony  of  men  from  Hertford".  Another  instance  is 
Hyrstingestan  (DB  1086;  cf.  Alexander,  Ess.  &  St.  II,  163), 
the  men  from  the  hurst]  vide  Round  p.  3.  Finally  Con- 
derton  in  Wore,  said  to  represent  Cantuaretun,  i.  e.  a 
town  founded  by  men  from  Kent.  Otherwise  no  traces 
are  found;  it  would,  then,  be  Cearning  [cf.  BCS  958;  1047 
andlang  lace  be  westan  cearna  graf,  Berks:  BCS  958,  1028 
on  cearninga  gemsere,  Berks],  and  Fearning  [KCD  956,  450 
andlang  strsete  on  fearninga  broce,  Hants  \  ib.  1045,  781 
andlang  mearce  on  fearninga  broc;  KCD  II  961 ;  1230  andlang 
mearce  innan  fearninga  lege  Hants:  KCD  III  1016,  723  in 
stagnum  Fearninga  mere  uocabulo,  Somerset].  Fearning  may 
perhaps  be  an  instance  of  Sahlgren's  type,  derived  from 
cpp.  place-names  such  as  Fearndun,  Fearnfeld,  Fearnleah 
(Hants),  or  Fearnleah,  Fearnbergas  (Somerset).  But  I  am 
doubtful  about  the  two  last  cases. 

Concerning  the  frequency  of  place-names  derived  with 
-ing,  it  may  be  observed  that  among  those  that  are  recor- 
ded, there  are  16  tuningas,  5  fordingas,  5  burningas,  4 
hamingas1,  4  duningas,  3  leahingas,  3  feldingas2,  3  mseringas, 
2  weor6ingas.    Other  instances  occur  only  once. 

1  which  implies  a  suffixal  change;  note  -hcema. 

2  cf.  Middendorf  p.  82,  where  Kemble's  view  about  -ing  is 
repeated. 
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Angemcering  KCD  880,  314  get  Angemseringtun.    Cf.  Bound, 
p.  18.  Sussex. 

Mdelswibetuning  BCS  948,  865;  KCD  948,  1163  to  ./Edelswide- 
tunninga  lea1.  Hants. 

uEpsleaing  BCS  969,  1229  iEpsleainga  gemseru  Bedf. 

Beorgansteding  KCD  988,  663  to  Beorganstedinga  mearc 

Sussex. 

Beorhfelding  BCS  946  x  951,  888    (=  KCD  1175)  to  beorh- 

feldinga  gemsere  Berks. 
Bromleaging  KCD  862,  287;  ib.  987,  657  an  nordan  fram  addan 

leage  to  bromleaginga  mearc  Kent. 
Brytfording  KCD  997,  698  f>onne  east  andlang  hricgweges  to 

Brytfordinga  landsceare.  —  Cf.  Ekblom  p.  38  Wilts. 
Catmering  BCS  916,  633  f>  is  catmeringa  gemsere  —  Cf.  Skeat, 

Pl.-n.  Berks  p.  66.  Berks. 
Ceastertuning  BCS  955,  909  on  ceastertuninga  gemserie  ond- 

langes  {>ere  die  Warw. 
Gingtuning  BCS  959,  1047  ondlang  Temese  to  £am  |>orn  stybbe 

aet  cingtuninga  germsere  Berks. 
Cranfelding  BCS  969,  1229  of  f>am  streame  on  cranfeldinga 

die  Bedf, 
Craweleaing  KCD  908,  908  (feet  be  craweleainga  mearce  to 

bacegeate;  also  trapceleaing  BCS  909,  621  f>onne  be  tra- 

pseleainga  mearce  to  bace  geatse;  also  betraweleaing ; 

the  various  names  are  due  to  corrupt  renderings  of  OE 

letters.  Hants. 
Cystaning  KCD  862,  287;  ib.  987,  657  hit  seed  to  cynsta- 

ninga  mearce.  Kemble:  now  Keston.  Kent. 
Dentuning  BCS  956,  961  be  cumb  hseme  gemsera  to  den- 

tunninga  gemsere  Northampt. 
Doddanfordung  KCD  1021,  734  sy69an  eft  Doddafordung  ge- 

msere  on  f>a  portstrset.  —  Northampt. 
The  ung  may  be  a  misspelling  for  ing;  apart  from  this 


1  Concerning  jEdelleaingioudu  (KCD  955,  1171)  Berks,  ob- 
serve due  JEtel  (Berks;  in  Searle)  and  the  type  Ceolmunding 
haga  (Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  IV  p.  1).  Formally  a  -leaking  might  be 
possible,  but  I  am  inclined  to  see  here  a  patronymic  to  *2Ejthela. 
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instance  -ung  appears  in  England  only  in  Scyldung 
(Beow.  2052,  2101,  2159),  most  often  (32  times)  Scylding, 
however.  Ing  it  sometimes  spelt  (and  pronounced)  eng, 
cf.  Luick  §  325,  p.  301.  Note  the  late  date  of  the 
charter  (1021). 

Ealdingetuning  BCS  943,  784  sud  up  andlang  o|)  ealdinge 

tuninge  mearce  of)  niwan  tuninga  mearce  Kent. 
Eastring  KCD  959,  480  Eastringa  tun  —  A  suffixal  change 

of  Easterna,  the  Easterners?  Northumb. 
Easttuning  BCS  868,  520  f>onon  on  ig  setna  mearce  y  eas- 

tuninga  Hants. 
Eoforduning  KCD  1021—3,  (IV)  736  andlang  sices  be  eofor- 

dunenga  gemsere  on  f>a  street.  —  Cf.  Luick  §  325,  p.  301 

Northampt. 

Fearnbiorging  KCD  862,  287  fram  siox  slihtre  to  fearn  bior- 
ginga  mearce,  ib.  987,  657.  Kent. 

Fromeseting  BCS  964,  1127  on  fromesetinga  hagen;  <Frome- 
seta,  the  habitation  at  the  Frome.  Middendorf  (54) 
derives  '<  from,  fram  adj.  tiichtig,  trefflich,  stark, 
tapfer'.  Cf.  the  name  of  a  river  Frome  in  ASC  Index, 
p.  383,  Text  p.  112;  Ekblom  p.  1.  Somerset. 

Glcedtuning  BCS  957,  1003  to  glgedturiinge  wege  Huntingd. 

Heantuning  BCS  958,  1028  on  heantun(n)inga  gemsere  Berks. 

Hideburning  BCS  909,  620  swa  be  hideburninga  gemsere 
on  icenan  Hants. 

Hohtuning  KCD  982,  633  be  hohtuninga  mearce  Hants. 

Horetuning  BCS  946,  818  up  andlang  winburnan  of)  hore 
tuninge  gemsere.  —  The  charter  is  starred1.  Dorset. 

Hyrsting  DB  1086  Hyrs  tinges  tan.  —  Cf.  Skeat,  Pl.-n  of 
Suffolk  p.  72,  who  assumes  *Blythingas,  meaning  the 
dwellers  beside  the  Blythe. 

Lamburning  KCD  984,  1282;  1050,  792  6anon  nordon  1am- 
burninga  mearce  (mserce).  Wilts. 

1  Although  the  charters  may  be  spurious,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  such  names  as  these  should  also  have  been  falsified 
or  invented.  Names  must  generally  be  genuine.  Cf.  Tout,  Me- 
diaeval Forgers  etc.  Bull  of  Byland's  Libr.  Manch.  1919,  p. 
215  ff. 
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Linfording  BCS  940,  757  od  Linfordinga  gemsere  Bucks. 

Merestuning  BCS  969,  1229  of  frsere  die  on  f>one  ealdan  coll 
pytt  J)ger  f>a  f>reo  gemseru  togsedere  gad;  crancfeldinga 
J  merestuninga  7  holacotan  Bedf. 

Michaming  BCS  967,  1196  £onne  south  endelang  bournin 
bi  michaminge  merce  £ar  eft  on  merce  pol  Surrey 

—  Surely  an  extension  of  *michcema. 
Niwanhaming,  BCS  940,  760  {>  of  wylfinge  ford  andlang  anre 

smalle  die  to  niwan  hseminga  londgemsere  Oxon. 

—  An  extension  of  niwanhcema,  see  this  word. 
Niwantuning  BCS  943,  784,  see  ealdingetuning  Kent. 
Purbicing  KCD  948,  418  pars  telluris  purbicinga.  Kemble: 

Modern  Purbeck  Dorset. 
Ruwanoring  KCD  948,  1163  {>onne  nord  andlang  ftses  mores 

06  ruwanoringa  gemsero  Hants. 
Sandfording  BCS  931,  684  iErest  on  eoccen  set  sandfordinga 

gemsere  Berks. 
Scealdedening  KCD  1046,  783  swa  be  scealdedeninga  gemaere 

Hants. 

Stanmering  BCS  916,  633  of  stanmeringa  gemere  fronne  ford 

on  smalan  weg  Berks. 
Sudtuning  1.    BCS  956,  1183  £  hit  sticad  on  suStuninga 

lace;  ib.  973,  1292  Berks. 
2.    KCD  973,  (III)  97  serest  andlang  3es  ealdan  broces 

of  su3tuniga  lace;  Kemble:  Sutton  Hants. 
Teofunting  KCD  940,  379  f>onne  andlang  5sere  die  from 

Wulfflodun  to  teofuntinga  gemsere.  "Wilts. 

Cf.  Ekblom  p.  160. 
Tumueording(l),   BCS  957,  994  andlang  strsete  06  tunwe- 

ordniga  gemsere;  ib.  ubi  Anglice  dicetur  set  Loceres 

leage  7  set  Tuneweor5e  Herts. 

—  This  is  an  original  OE  -iveord,  possibly  also  -weordig 
(cf.  Middendorf  p.  148);  note  also 

Tomeweorthing  KCD  841,  250  in  famoso  loco  qui  dicitur 
TomeweorSing ;  cf.  also  Petrie's  register  Tomeweorth- 
ignia,  Tomworthigene,  now  Tamworth.  —  The  Latin 
forms  do  not  indicate  a  suffix  -ing. 
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Uggefording  KCD  1045,  778  andlang  weges  on  Uggefordinga 

landscore.  —  Cf.  Ekblom  p.  164.  Wilts. 
Wafanduning  BCS  969,  1229  wafanduninga  gemseru  Bedf. 
Wanhceming  KCD  940,  1135  Ssst  of  Wylfingaford  andlang 

ane  smale  die  to  wanhseminga  londgemsero  on  £a  heafdo. 

—  Certainly  an  extension  of  -h&ma.  Oxon. 
Wealthceming  BCS  909,  620  andlang  weges  to  wealthseminga 

mearce.  —  Certainly  an  extension  of  -hckma.  Hants. 
Weargeburning  KCD  1046,  783  fcset  up  on  weargeburninga 

gemsera  Hants. 
Weoduning  BCS  944,  792  andlang  wseclinga  street  on  frone 

weg  to  weoduninga  gemsere  Northampt. 
Westtuning  1.  BCS  922,  636  to  west  tunniga  gemsere  Glouc. 
2.  ib.  974,  1305  06  west  tuniga  gemsere  of  fram  felde 

on  f>a  wude  mearca  andlang  f)8es  mseres  Cambs. 
Wimbeduning  BCS  967,  472      KCD  967,  1196)  franue  est  bi 

Wimbedounynge  merke  Surrey 
Winterburning  BCS  951,  892  {)onon  andlang  weges  be  winter- 

burninga  gemaere  Berks. 
Woburning  BCS  969,  1229  woburninga  gemseru  -Bedf. 
Wudetuning  KCD  983,  638  to  wudetuninga  gemsero  Hants. 
Wycweoning  (?)  KCD  860,  289  on  wyeweoniga  gemere.  — 

Cf.  the  pl.-n.  Wycwone,  and  spellings  Westuniga  Glouc. 
X-f elding,  BCS  974,  1305  o5  .  .  .  ldinga  gemseru  Cambs. 


5.  -isc.  This  suffix  has  already  been  dealt  with  at 
length  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where  the  interesting 
parallel  between  the  Yesp.  Ps.  and  the  Lamb.  Ps.  is  also 
given.  It  only  remains  here  to  say  a  few  words  in  general 
about  the  suffix  -isc  in  OE.    (Cf.  Schon  p.  55  f.) 

Closely  connected  with  the  toponym.  suffix  there  are 
the  following  formations: 

JEldeodisc,  found  once  in  Lamb.  Ps.,  on  the  other  hand 
celdeodig  is  not  so  rare  (ibidem);  in  B,2  only  eldiodig;  in 
Beow.  elpeodig.  In  Ws  Gospels  (Yale  St.  YI)  eldeodig- 
nyss,  but  eldeodisc;  in  iElfc  Gr.  §  234  celpeodisc. 

Ledennisc,  Bd  IY,  246;  Y,  891,  also  shows  a  tendency  for 
-isc  to  extend  its  sphere;  cf.  Pogatscher  §  267. 

5  -23381    G.  Langenfelt 
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-lendisc;  In  Lamb.  Ps.  38,  13  elelendisc;  JElfc  Gr.  p.  94 
eower-lendisc  (cf.  ibid.  p.  118;  cuias  es?  hwylcere  f>eode 
eart  f>u?  uestras  sum.  eowre  f>eode  ic  eom  o^e  eower 
landesman);  dunlendisc  (ibid.  p.  11)  montanus;  inlendisc 
(Ags  Ges  378);  uplendisc  (E.  St.  8,  62 :  Fragment  eines 
ags.  Briefes);  urelendisc  (iElfc  Gr.  p.  83);  utlendisc  (Ags 
Ges  378 ;  ACS  959  E). 

piderleodisc  Mart  178,  22  =  of  that  people. 

Ceasternisc  TO  244,  13;  Clark  Hall.  Cf.  ccastrana,  g.  pi., 
in  L  5,  22  (Mem.  Neophil.  Halsingfors  I,  256).  Is  the 
medial  n  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  same  process 
as  in  OScand.  gutniskr,  cf.  g.  pi.  Outna,  or  is  it  due 
to  Scand.  influence?  Cf.  the  numerous  instances  in 
OScand.  -neshr. 

Godspellisc  Mk  (Li)  p.  1  1.  7:  fruma  3ses  godspellesca  bodes, 
Lat.  initio  euangelicae  praedicationis. 

Oferscewisc  Mart  18,  12:  mid  woruldlicum  frsetwum  ofersse- 
wiscum. 

Dauidise  Assm  iElfc  127:  on  J>am  dauidiscum  sangum;  cf. 

Napier,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  Lond.  1906,  p.  342  Dauidlic, 

p.  304  also  Lsedenlic;  cf.  Ledennisc. 
Folcisc  also  seems  to  be  a  new  formation;  Ags  Ges  266,  21 

"Gif  man  folciscne  msessepreost  mid  tihtlan  belecge". 

—  For  other  words  in  -ise,  vide  Olbrich,  p.  134;  Pogat- 

scher  §  267;  for  Entisc  vide  p.  18  above. 


It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
-isc  during  the  last  century,  or  the  last  decades,  of  genuine 
OE.  The  development  of  eldeodig  to  eldeodisc  shows  a 
suffixal  change,  and  such  words  as  J)iederleodisc,  eower- 
lendisc,  etc.  are  not  old  words  but  new  formations. 

In  OE  the  folk-names  in  -isc  are  sometimes  used  as 
nouns;  this  later  on  became  very  common,  e.  g.  fm  Deni- 
scan.    (Cf.  Kluge  §  210  f.) 

Especially  in  translating  or  replacing  Greek  -ixog  the 
suffix  -isc  proves  very  useful  and  is  frequently  used.  In 
the  names  in  -isc  collected  below  no  division  is  made  accor- 
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ding  to  whether  they  are  toponymies  or  derivations  from 
'demonymics',  since  this  list  is  only  meant  to  show  the 
powerful  influence  that  may  have  been  exercised  by  the 
translations  of  Latin  works,  in  which  formations  in  -isc 
abound.  Otherwise  the  usual  distinction  between  foreign 
(i.  e.  translation)  names  and  native  (living)  names  is  ob- 
served. 

Abisc,  MUc  Test  (Ags  Pr  I,  254,  12):  abiscre  J>eode  (Lat. 
Eglon  regem  Moab).  —  Probably  arising  out  of  a  mis- 
understanding: regern(o)ab. 

Adolamitisc,  Mlic  Test  83,  1  to  anum  adolamityscum  men, 
(Lat.  ad  uirum  Odollamitem). 

Affricanisc,  0  60,  7  J)get  Crecisce  J  f)8et  Affricanisce  wseron 

swa  swa  hie  him  hiersumedon. 
Afrisc  (Exod.),  Ags  Poes  II  474,  579  f>a  wses  edfynde  afrisc 

meowle.  —  Poetry  prefers  shorter  forms. 
Alexandisc,  LS  26,  28  on  Alexandiscre  scyre,  —  probably 

miswritten  for  'alexandriscre'. 
Alexandresc,  Mt  p.  6,  1.  7  alexandresca  cirica. 
Alexandrines c,  Mt  p.  8,  1.  13  sum  oder  alexandrinesca  —  qui- 

dam  Alexandrinus  —  a  very  uncommon  sg.  form.  — 

Mk  p.  2,  1.  2  Alexandriniscse  biscob. 
Ammonisc,  Assm  iElfc  105,  83;  JEifc  Jud  90,  83  ammoniscre 

f>eode. 

Ammoreisc,  (iElfc  Test)  Ags  Pr.  I  196,  21  Seon  {>am  cyninge 
amorreiscre  J>eode;  Lamb  Ps  135,  19. 

Amorrenisc,  Lamb  Ps  134,  11  (Seon)  cyning  amorreniscan 
(Lat.  Seon  cyning  amorrea).  —  The  n  must  be  due 
to  analogous  formations,  e.  g.  Nazaremsc;  cf.  Cappa- 
donisc.  Or  is  it  possible  to  trace  an  independent  ending 
such  as  in  ceasterniscl 

Antiochisc,  OE  Horn  (Furn.  Mis.)  on  J)9ere  antiochiscan  cirican. 

Arabisc,  MMo,  Horn  478  Philippus,  se  gewifode  on  f>ses 
cyninges  dehter  Arethe,  Arabiscre  f>eode;  iElfc  Gr.  65 
hie  et  hcee  Arabs  arabisc  man  (of  f)am  lande  Arabia). 
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Assirisc,  Napier  OE  Gloss.  194,  20  (Anecd.  Oxon.  11)  assi- 

risce,  seres,  i.  orientalis. 
Athenisc,  LS  50,  1 1  and  f erde  to  grecum  to  atheniscre  byrig. 
Babylonisc  0  60,  5  f)set  Babylonicum  wees  J>3et  forme.  —  f)8et 

seftere  wses  f)8et  Crecisce  ~  Babylonisce  f)9et  sereste  ~ 
Bulgarisc,  Greg.  300,  20  eac  in  fmm  ylcan  hirede  wunode 

f)8es  forecwedenan  Narses  y  wurdbora  Bulgarisc  man; 

ib.  300,  23  I)3et  he  sceolde  sprecan  to  him  Bulgarisc  ge- 

f>eode. 

Brittanisc,  O  22,  24  se  garsecg  f>e  man  hset  Brittanisc  (Lat. 
Britannicum) 

Cappadonisc,  LS  50,  9  f>a  wunode  se  cnseplinge  on  cappa- 
doniscre  byrig  (passim);  Napier  OE  Gl.  62,  2302  (1.  c.) 
Cappadox.  i.  episcopus  Cappadocie,  capp  adonis  ere  scire. 

—  Note  the  constant  expressions  Cappa<iociam  J)8ere 
ceastre,  on  J)8ere  scire  Cappadoae.  A  new  parallel  to  Amor- 
renisc,  i.  e.  with  a  suffix  -nisc,  or  analogously  from  Msece- 
donisc,  Babylonisc. 

Carpianisc,  Mt  p.  8,  12  Eusebius  6e  carpianisca  J>sem  broder 

in  Drihten  hselo  (Euseb.  Carpiano). 
Catanensisc  LS  210,  4  on  catanensiscre  byrig  (<  Catania, 

Catan(i)ensis). 

Ccesariensisc.  Mt  p.  2,  1.  3  Eusebius  f>e  csesariensisca  biscop 

(Caesariensis  episc). 
Chaamisc,  Lamb.  Ps.  77,  51  on  eardungstowum  chaamiscan. 

—  Cf.  Lindelof,  Act.  Soc.  Fenn.  XXXYI,  1  Glossary; 
his  question  there  is  surely  to  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Chaldeisc,  Assm  JElfc  70,  130  and  fmrh  f>one  Chaldeiscan 
cyning  Nabochodonossor ;  iElfc  Jud.  87,  4  an  was  se 
chaldeisca;  ibid.  90,  86  f)is  cyn  com  iu  of  chaldeiscre 
meegde. 

Cananisc,  Mt  (Ru1)  XY,  22   henu  wif  cananisc;  Lindelof 

E2,  M  3,  18  done  Cananisca. 
Chananesc,  Mt  p.  19,  1.  18  (Li)  dy  Channanesca  dohter;  ib 

XY,  22  wif  channanesca. 
Chananeisc,  Assm  iElfc  84,  94  Abraham  ferde  eft  be  godes 

hsese  to  chananeiscan  earde. 
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Cirinisc,  ApT  23,  31  to  Pentapolim  f>sere  ciriniscan  birig; 
Mt  (WS)  XXVII,  32  f>a  gemetton  hig  senne  cyreniscne 
man  (Li:  cyriniscne;  Ru1  cyreniscnae). 

Corinthisc,  0  216,  4  Git  to  dsege,  man  hast  Corinthisce  fatu 
ealle  f>e  f>er  of  geworhte  wseron. 

Cretisc,  0  28,  1  be  sudan  se  Cretisca  (see)., 

Ebreisc,  Assm  iElfc  84,  91  Com  J)  ebreisce  folc;  Greg.  190,  29; 
Ws.  Gosp.  (Yale  St.  VI)  ebreisc  hebraice,  hebraicus; 
Ags  Kl  4,  3  on  ebreisc  hig  hatton  acharia;  iElfc  Gr. 
235  ebraicus  ebraeus,  ebreisc;  ebraice  on  ebreisc.  (Cf, 
McGillivray  p.  1  ff.). 

Ebrisc,  El  29,  724  word  stunda  ahof  elnes  oncydig.  ond 
on  ebrisc  sprsec;  Jud.  241  weras  ebrisce;  ib.  306  juman 
ebrisce,  (Cf.  foot-n.  Ebreisce);  Gen  2020  J>am  ebriscan 
eorle;  ib.  2444  se  Ebreisca  eorl;  Mt  (Li)  p.  2, 1.  9  ebriscum 
staf um  (&  passim) ;  also  in  El  &  Cri.  —  The  difference 
between  ebreisc  and  ebrisc  is  explained  by  McGillivray 
(§  3,  note  2)  as  a  fluctuation  analogous  to  that  of  judeise 
and  judisc,  and  states  that  it  is  found  'occasionally'  in 
OE.  It  seems  as  if  its  occurrence  is  more  than  occa- 
sional, but  follows  a  fixed  rule,  viz.  that  Ebreisc  belongs 
to  the  southern  region  and  Ebrisc  exclusively  to  the 
northern.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  always  '  find  such 
shorter  formations  in  Anglian  literature  or  in  literature 
of  Anglian  origin.  Jordan  does  not  discuss  such  foreign 
words,  or  else  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  observed  this 
distinction.  [Cf.  OScand.  (Larsson  Ordforr.),  where 
ebrescr  preponderates,  though  ebreiscr  is  also  found.] 
Egisc,  0  28,  1  (Lat.  Mare  Aegaeo);  cf.  Olbrich,  p.  25. 
Egyptisc,  0  34,  17;  ib.  2,  21;  Assm  Mlic  105,  94;  ib.  197,  72; 
LS  96,  105. 

[Etheisc  (Mlic  Test),  Ags  Pr.  I  65,  9  f>e  stynt  on  Effrones 

lande  Soares  suna  f)ses  etheiscan  on^en  Mambre  (filii  seor 

HethaBi  e  regione  M.)] 
Gabanisc  {Mlic  Test),  Ags  Pr.  I,  245,  3  Hwaat!  f>a  f>a 

Gabaniscean  gamenlice  rseddon  (Athi  qui  habitabant  in 

Gabaon). 
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Galatisc,  Past  367,  3  Hie  snidon  3a  Galatiscan  wif  f>e  bear- 
neacne  wseron. 

Galileisc,  Assm  ^Elfc  118,  34  se  wses  of  Judan  cynne  and 
he  weard  geboren  on  ^alileiscre  scire ;  LS  II,  92,  394  of 
galileiscum  lande;  Blickl  Horn  123  'Ge  Galileiscan 
wet-as',  cwsedon  hie  for{>on  he  hie  wseron  of  Galieam 
f)8em  lande;  Mlic  Horn  314  La  hu,  ne  sind  jms,  6e  her 
sprecad  galileisce  ? ;  Mt  (WS)  II,  22  on  galileiscre  daelas; 
ib.  XXVI,  69  pam  galileiscan  hselynde; 

Galilesc,  Mt  (Li)  XXVI,  69  6one  hselend  galilesca;  ib.  (Eu1) 
hselend  Jxme  galiliscu;  Lk  (Kemble)  III  fore  anum  gali- 
lescum  symfulle  biodon;  Cri  511  galilesce  guman  — 
Of.  Lindelof,  Gloss.  R2:  only  galilesc.  —  Regarding  the 
change  Galileisc :  Galilesc  see  Ebrisc.  Concerning  the 
accent  in  this  word  (Cri  511)  vide  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anglia  Beibl.  28,  48. 

Gallisc,  0  184,  6  Jmt  sceolde  beon  an  Gallisc  wsepned  mon 
7  an  Gallisc  wifmon;  ib.  94,  14  from  Galliscum  fyre; 
ib.  104,  8  wi6  anne  Galiscne  monn. 

Gerasenisc,  Mt  (WS)  VIII,  28  Da  se  Hselend  com  ofer  f>one 
mu6an  on  Geraseniscre  (-a)  rice. 

Gotisc,  Greg.  194,  14  forJ)on  be  J)ser  sefter  com  Gotiscra  manna 
here. 

Gotonisc,  Napier  OE  Gl.  119,  4606  (1.  c.)  gothorum  ^oto- 
nisce. 

Grecisc  (Crecisc,  Gregisc),  0  46,  14  for  f>on  hi  mon  het  on 
creacisc  amazonas;  ib.  60,  37  f)8et  seftere  wses  J)set  Cre- 
cisce;  Mart  12,  16  se  nama  wses  on  Crecisc  soter;  ib. 
12,  20  he  W86S  grecisces  cynnes  mon;  ib  220,  14  fses 
apostoles  se  wses  on  grecisc  nemned  didimus;  LS  26,  21 
sefter  greciscre  udwytegunge  and  Isedenre  getingnysse; 
Leechd  III  246  f>a  greciscan  onjinnaS  hyra  jear  aet 
l>am  sunnstede;  Mt  (Li)  p.  1,  1.  3  hwset  aron  6a  6a  mid 
gregisc  efne  ge6ohton  [cf.  ibid.  p.  2,  1  to  grecis  (ad 
Grecam)  p.  2,  5  in  grecisc  (in  grsecam)];  Bd  IV,  92  wa3S 
se  mon  ~  ^e  on  Crecisc  (B.  precise)  ^e  on  Leden  wel 
jelsered. 
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Hierusolimisc,  Mt  (Li)  II,  3  alia  f>a  hierusolimisca  6a  Burg- 
weras;  also  hierusolimesc,  vide  Lindelof,  R2,  Lk  23,  7; 
Mk  1,  5;  J  1,  19;  4,  45. 

Idumitisc,  Lamb  Ps,  Gloss,  idumaeus;  no  such  instance  in 
Vesp.  Ps. 

Indisc,  0  10,  8  J>one  (garsecg)  mon  hset  Indisc;  Ep.  Alex  ad 
Arist  154,  390  |>a  wees  J)8er  eft  ^esomnad  micel  fyrd 
Indiscra  monna;  ibid.  161,  589  on  Indisc  and  on  pre- 
cise sprecende. 

Isra(h)elisc,  Lamb  Ps  Gloss.;  note  also  (21,  4)  israelitica 
bearna;  Assm  JEHic  118,  34  We  habbafi  jersed  on  bocum 
J)  wsere  sum  swi3e  sedele  wer  on  Israheliscum  folce  (N. 
wer  in  Israel);  Lindelof,  B,2,  J  1,  47;  6e  israhelisca.  — 
For  other  instances  vide  McGillivray,  p.  2. 

Israhelitisc,  Ben  Off  56,  10  f)set  israhelitisce  folc.  — 
McGillivray  (p.  2)  has  found  Israhelitisc  only  once!  Cf. 
iElfric's  Genesis,  where  JElfc  uses  Israhelisc  and  Isra- 
helitisc indiscriminately,  although  Israhelisc  prepon- 
derates. 

Judaisc,  Lk,  p.  2  1.  10  judaiscum  sagum  (judaicis  fabulis). 
Judesc,  Lindelof,  R2,  J  4,  9;  also  judisc  J  18,  35;  cf.  Lamb 
Ps  Glossary. 

Judeisc.  Assm  ^Elfc  61, 239  J)a  Judeiscan  syngodon;  ib. 
66,  26  (total  ib.  28  times);  Ale  Int  Sig  42,  396;  0  266,  15 
ealle  f>a  Judeiscan  men;  Mt  (WS)  II,  1  on  judeiscre 
bethleem. 

Judisc,  Mart  12,  16  on  Judisc;  ib.  126,  7;  182,  21;  Blickl 
Horn  69;  for  further  instances,  vide  B-T,  and  McGilli- 
vray, §  3,  p.  3  ff.  For  the  fluctuation  Judisc  :  Judeisc, 
cf.  Judeas  above,  and  Ebrisc.  Note  the  inclination  of 
the  Northerners  to  short  forms.  With  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  different  names  JElfc  always  uses  Ju- 
deisc, Blickl  Horn  (vide  Luick,  p.  36)  always  Judisc. 
Such  'Truppen-namen'  as  Kluge  (§  210  n.  2)  speaks 
of,  e.  g.  J>a  Judeiscan,  are  in  the  majority  as  compared 
with  Judeas  in  all  OE  literature.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  noun  in  Blickl  Horn  is  always  Judeas,  the 
adjective  always  Judisc. 
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Langh  ear  disc,  Greg.  195,  18  ac  f>a  comon  Langbeardisca 
leoda  on  Italiam  (&  passim  ibid.);  ib.  229,  12  J)ysum 
wolde  jedon  sum  Langbeardisc  man  reafleac  on  £am 
ylcan  beon. 

Ledenisc,  Bd  337,  64  ^e  on  ledenisc  gereorde  je  on  precise; 

once  in  Lk  latinise  :  lsedinisc.    Cf.  Pogatscher,  §  267, 

&  Index  ibid,  lseden. 
Mcecedonisc,  0  5,  2;  208,  5;  Ep.  Alex  ad  Arist  139,  2;  Wnnd 

d  Ost  44. 

Madianisc  (JElfc  Test),  Ags  Pr  I,  82,  28  madianisce  cypan 
(negotiatoribus  madianitis),  &  passim  ibid. 

Madianitise  (Mile  Test)  Ags  Pr  I,  258  £a  Madianitiscan, 
&  passim  ibid.  —  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different 
ways  in  which  these  names  are  formed.  In  the  first 
pages  of  the  OE  Vulgate  translation  we  find  such 
parallel  forms  as  Israhelisc  :  -itisc;  moabisc  :  -itisc; 
madianisc  :  -itisc.  In  the  latter  part  all  the  -itisc  forms 
disappear,  except  madianitise. 

Magdalenisc,  Magdalenesc,  Lindelof,  R2  Gloss.  J  XIX,  25; 
XX,  1,  18;  Lk  XXIV,  1,  10;  Mk  XVI,  1;  M  XV,  47; 
Sermo  in  festis  Mar.  Virg.  (Kluge,  Ags  Lb  99)  Sume 
nsemned  f>one  csestel  Magdalum,  |>e  Maria  wses  of  Mag- 
dalenisc geclypod  [cf.  Bokenam,  136,  404  (ME)  a  castel 
callyd  Magdalum  .  .  .  where-of  she  named  was  Magda- 
lyne]. 

Mwdisc  (Medisc),  Xar  178  My  eel  fyrd  Mediscra  monna. 
Meotedisc,  0  8,  19  f>8et  fen  J>e  mon  hated  Meotedisc  (:  Lat. 

Maeotidas  paludes)  K 
Moabisc  (Mlic  Test),  Ags  Pr  I,  255,  30  and  he  f>a  Moabiscan 

miclum  geeadraette. 
Moabitisc  (Mlic  Test),  Ags  Pr  I,  6,  31  an  wimman  hatte 

Ruth,  £e  wses  sefter  f)isum  Moabitiscre  fjeode. 
Monitisc  (Mile  Test),  Ags  Pr  I,  57,  38  he  is  frara  Monitiscra 

feeder  (<Amon);   an  aphaeresis,  cf.  Pogatscher  §  247. 

1  Militisc  (Greg.  77,  32  f)get  sumes  militisces  mannes  hors 
wses  ^ecyrred)  is  not  <  Miletus,  but  is  explained  by  Napier 
(Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  Lond.  1906,  p.  309)  as  a  native  formation  from 
Lat.  miles, '  milites,  soldier. 
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Nazarenisc,  Assm  jElfc  194,  38  and  he  heom  atealde  of 
f>am  Nazarenisscen  kinge;  Past  443,  5  f)one  nazareniscan 
Hselend;  Blickl  Horn  175  Neron  cwsed:  Hwset  bid  se 
nazarenisca?  Simon  cwsed:  an  ceaster  is  on  Judea  lande, 
hatte  Nazaref),  of  ^sere  com  se  heora  lareow;  Mt  (WS) 
XXVI,  71  fiam  nazareniscan  hselende;  ib.  (Li)  done 
hselend  nazarenesco;  ib.  (Ru1)  haalend  f>one  nazarenisco 
Mt  (WS)  II,  23  for  f>am  6e  he  nazarenisc  byd  ge- 
nemned. 

Nazaresc,  Mk  (Li)  X,  47  se  hselend  nazaresca;  ibid.  14,  67. 
Nazareisc,  Mt  (Kemble)  30,  23  For  f>an  |>e  he  Nazareisc  by 
genemned. 

Nicenisc,  Ags  Kl  8,  9  se  biscop  sinod  J)9es  niceniscan. 
Nyceanisc,  Bd  I,  567  se  jedweola  wees  on  f>am  Nyceaniscan 

[B:  niwan  (!)]  sino5e  ^eniderad. 
Niniuitisc,  LS  302,  275  £  wseron  6  niniuitiscan  f>e  wodlice 

fserdon;  Mt  (Skt)  XII,  41  Mneuitisce  weras. 
JS/iennisc,  Mt  (Ru1)  XII,  41   niennisce  weras  (so  in  Kble, 

but  Skeat:  mennisc)  arisad;  —  a  misspelt  form;  cf. 
Niniueissc,  Mt  XII,  41  (WS)  Niniueissce  weres. 
NumentisCy  0  222,  14  J>a  com  him  to  an  eald  man  se  wses 

numentisc. 

Pannonisc,  LS  II,  220,  10  Martinus,  se  mare  biscop,  wses 
geboren  on  fram  fsestene  Sabaria  gehaten  pannoniscre 
scire. 

Pannormitanisc,   Greg.   346,  30  sodlice  A^azathe  se  wses 

Pannormitanisc  biscop. 
Persisc,   O  84,  21   and  seo  reafung  f)ses  persiscan  feos  to 

maran  sconde  wurdon;  LS  II,  102,  531   to  persiscre 

f>eode. 

Philisteisc  (MUc  Test),  Ags  Pr  I,  61,  34  and  he  fcset  land 
bletsode  Philisteiscre  £eode  fela  daga  syddan. 

Pidauisc,  LS  II  310,  1445  f>a  pictauiscan  cwsedon  (<  Pictavia, 
Poitou). 

Pontisc,  Assm  MMq  181,  31  ic  of  Judeum  wses  f>am  Ponti- 
scan  Pilate  underf>eodd  (&  passim  ibid.),  vide  Glossary 
Lamb  Ps.;  Ben  Off  64,  16  |>a  se  pontisca  Pilatus  weold 
under  Eomwarum  rices  7  doma  (=  Ags  Poes  II  246,  25  f .).. 
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Cf.  Polychronicon  IV,  321  f)erfore  he  hadde  a  name  of 
f>at  ilond  (of  Pontus)  and  was  icleped  Pontius  Pilatus. 
Cf.  also  Pogatscher,  §  267. 

Homanisc,  0  106,  25  hi  romanisce  ciningas  hsefdon;  .Mart 
220,  14  frees  apostoles  se  waes  ~  nemned  ~  on  Ro- 
manisc  geminus;  Assm  iElfc  61,  244  f>a  sende  him  god 
to  £one  scearpan  here  II  Romaniscre  leode;  ib.  65,  7  and 
cuma6  f>a  Romaniscan  leode;  Bd  I  952  wees  Ambrosius 
Romanise  (B.  Romanesc)  man.  —  This  (last)  example  is 
an  early  instance  of  the  type  Englishman,  Welshman,  etc. 
—  Note  Ri  193,  13  romseniscum  (vide  Lindelof,  Ri  Durh, 
p.  118).  —  For  further  instances  vide  Olbrich,  p.  61. 

Roemisc,  J  (Kble)  18,  12  f)  compweard  roemisce. 

Sabinisc,  0  68,  32  sefter  6am  wees  f)8et  Sabinisce  gewin. 

Samaritanisc,  Past  125,  6  f>a  he  lserde  fmrh  f>a  ticlunga  6ses 
samaritaniscan  ymb  |>one  gewundedon;  J  (Li),  p.  4,  1.  4 
dsem  uife  samaritanisca  ~  monigo  6are  samaritaniscana 
lioda.  —  Samaritanesc  is  also  found.  Cf.  McGillivray, 
p.  12  f. 

Saracenisc  (JElfc  Test),  Ags  Pr  I  264,  29  he  eac  gegaderode 
of  f>am  saraceniscum  swi5e  micele  fyrde. 

Sarmondisc,  0  8,  16  Neh  |)8em  garsecg(e)  6e  mon  hateS 
Sarmondisc  (=  Sarmatian).    Cf.  Olbrich. 

Scariotisc,  Assm  iElfc  163,  262  Ac  uton  nu  gef>encan  ~  f>e 
se  hselend  f>am  scariothiscan  Judan  l>one  hlaf  sealde; 
Lindelof,  R2  Glossary;  Blickl  Horn  69  se  wees  haten 
Judas  se  Scariothisca;  forJ)on  he  com  of  f)8em  tune  £e 
Scariot  hatte. 

Scippisc,  LS  186,  300  on  Jsere  tide  f>e  6a  scydiscan  (=  Scy- 
thians) swi6e  wunnon  wi3  hine;  0  130,  10  seo  sci^isce 
cwen. 

JSepontinisc,  iElfc  Horn  504  J>a  on  l)sere  ylcan  tide  Neapo- 
lite  ~  cwsedon  gefeoht  togeanes  fgere  burhware  sepon- 
tiniscre  ceastre  (<  Sepontina,  Italy). 

*Serisc,  O  28,  1  Lat.  Insulae  Cyclades,  ab  oriente  finiuntur 
litoribus  Asise,  ab  occidente  mari  Icario,  a  septen- 
trione  mari  Aegaeo,  a  meridie  mari  Carpathio.  Sunt 
autem  omnes  Cyclades    quinquaginta  tres:  OE  ]?ara 
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iglanda  f>e  man  hset  Ciclades  f>ara  sindon  f>reo  7  fiftig, 
7  be  eastan  him  is  se  Bisca  see,  7  be  sudan  se  Cretisca, 
7  be  nordan  se  Egisca,  7  be  westan  Addriaticum.  — 
Comparing  these  two  texts  the  different  directions  and 
geographical  names  are  represented  as  follows:  ab 
oriente  ~  litoribus  Asiae  —  be  eastan  se  Bisca  sse; 
ab  occidente  mari  Icario  —  be  westan  Addriaticum; 
a  septentrione  mari  Aegaeo  —  be  norSan  se  Egisca; 
a  meridie  mari  Carpathio  —  be  su6an  se  Cretisca.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Lat.  text  given  by 
Sweet  is  a  normalized  one  and  possibly  not  the  right 
one  from  which  the  translation  was  made;  cf.  Olbrich, 
p.  xv.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  correspon- 
dence between  'mari  Carpathio'  and  'se  Cretisca  (sse)' 
—  cf.  Muller,  Geogr.  u.  Pol.  Gesch.  des  klass.  Alter- 
tums,  Nordlingen  1889,  p.  212  —  supports  this  con- 
clusion as  well  as  inter  alia  Olbrich's  view  (1.  c.)  that 
the  translator  has  followed  the  Lat.  original  very 
closely  in  carrying  out  his  work.  The  translator  has 
a  literal  correspondence  between  'mari  Aegaeo'  and 
'se  Egisca  (see)'  and  a  real  one  between  'mari  Carpa- 
thio' and  'se  Cretisca  (see)';  in  the  case  of  'mari 
Icario'  he  translates  wrongly  —  or  perhaps  not  quite 
accurately  —  'Addriaticum'  (vide  map  of  Greece),  and, 
finally,  'litoribus  Asiae'  is  rendered  'se  Bisca  see'. 
Owing  to  the  OE  inversion  of  the  Lat.  list  one  might 
suppose  that  the  translator  had  made  a  mistake  and  read 
'mari  *Ric(ario)\  and  according  to  the  prevalent  rule 
rendered  ic(us)  with  -isc,  'se  Bisca  see'.  But  on  account 
of  the  absolutely  wrong  direction  this  assumption  is 
not  probable.  —  In  0  (10,  14)  we  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Asia  the  following  passus:  "Jionne  be  norf>an 
f)sem  [=  f)aet  igland  Taprobane  (or  Ceylon)]  Gandes 
muj>an,  J)ger  f)ger  Caucasis  se  beorg  endad  neh  f)8em  gar- 
secge,  f)8er  is  se  port  Samera  (Lat.  promontorium  Sa- 
maram).  Be  norf>an  f)8em  porte  is  se  muf)a  J)8ere  ie  f>e 
mon  nemne6  Ottorogorre  (Lat.  Ostia  fluminis  Octoro- 
gorre).    {>one  garsecg  mon  heet  Sericus  (Lat.  oceanus 
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Sericus)".  We  are  here  restricted  to  India,  Daprobane 
(or  Taprobane)  being  Ceylon;  Gandes  the  river  Ganges1. 
Samera  and  Ottorogorre  I  am  unable  to  identify,  unless 
they  refer  to  the  island  of  Sumatra  (cf .  Eden  3  first  books 
on  America,  p.  32:  now  called  Sumetra,  Zamara,  or 
Samotra)  and  the  people  behind  the  Himalaya,  Uttara- 
Jcurru  (meaning  'the  northerners' ;  cf .  cui  ad  aquilonem 
subjacent  ostia  fl.  O.)1.  Then  Sericus  would  be  a  de- 
rivation from  the  well-known  name  (Lat.)  Seres,  'die 
Bewohner  der  ostl.  kleinen  Bucharei,  Kotschotei  u.  des 
westl.  China  (Georges),  beruhmt  durch  Bereitung  von 
Seidenstoffen'  (cf.  Holthausen  Beow.  II,  p.  179),  and 
mean  the  Chinese  Sea.  Holthausen  (1.  c.)  has  also 
identified  the  Bering  [as]  in  Wi.  as  Lat.  Seres  (vide 
above,  p.  57),  and  there  are  undoubtedly  several  rea- 
sons for  this  supposition.  'Se  Risca  see'  might  be  a 
corruption  of  'se  Serisca  see'.  Now  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  these  seas  (in  Orosius)  and  the  Chinese 
Sea  are  identical;  but  owing  to  ignorance  and  confusion 
of  the  meaning  'litoribus  Asiae'  —  if  this  name  appeared 
in  the  Lat.  original  of  the  OE  Orosius  —  may  have 
promoted  an  association  with  Asia  and  the  Seres  in 
Asia.  Hence  se  *Serisca  see  =  the  Asiatic  bay,  which 
fits  in  exactly. 

Brandl  (Grdr.2  II  966)  has  identified  Wi.  Sering(as) 
as  the  Syrians;  an  attempt  to  explain  'se  *Serisca  sse' 
in  that  way  is  not  impossible.  As  I  have  already 
shown  (p.  68)  there  is  an  interesting  translation  of 
'Seres  i.  Orientalis'  assirisc.  It  may  be  that  the 
translator  is  wrong,  but  the  associations  cannot  be 
denied.  If  we  exclude  the  corrupt  spellings  for  Assy- 
rians in  Wi. :  Exsyringum  (82)  and  Eastfiyringum  (86), 
the  forms,  however,  appear  rather  regularly:  Assm 
Mlic  sijrisc  (90,  297;  99,  154);  ^Elfc  Jud  syrisc  (94,  169); 

1  Caliyardamana  (f)e  port  f)e  mon  hset  C.)  is  rendered  Kati- 
kardama  on  Gerini's  map ;  see  idem.  Researches  on  Ptolemy's  Geo- 
graphy of  Eastern  Asia  (L.  1909).  For  Samera  vide  ibid.  p. 
642  ff.  —  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  as  well  as  for  the 
interpretation  of  Ottorogorre  to  Doc,  Jarl  Charpentier. 
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0  (cf.  Olbrich)  sirie,  always  i;  Mt,  p,  6,  1.  10  sirisc; 
Mk  (Skt)  7,26  sirofenisces  cynnes  (Goth,  saurinifynikisks ; 
Lat,  Syrophoenicius,  vide  Pogatsclier  §  130).  We  never 
meet  e  in  the  name  of  the  Syrians.  All  the  same  the 
Syrian  Sea  seems  most  acceptable,  and  a  record  Rise, 
(<  se  Risca  sse),  is  anyhow  to  be  rejected;  see  Olbrich.  The 
name  must  be  recorded  as  Serisc.  —  An  illustrative 
instance  of  this  supposed  confusion  Syrisc  :  Serisc  can 
be  had  from  Chaucer,  who  mixes  Seryens:  Syriens  (vide 
Heidrich  p.  93  f.) 

Sicilisc,  Hpt  Gl.  499,  35 — 39  sicili(s)c,  sicul  inberdli(n)c 
7  burhleod,  sicilisc  inbyrdling;  Wrt  Yoc  II  84,  26  se 
sicilisca  :  Siculus;  OE  Gl  (An  Ox  11)  105,  3966  siculus 
i.  siciliensis,  sicelic  (==  sicelisc?); 

Scilisc,  also  ibid.  144,  274  siculus,  s(i)ciliensis,  s(i)cilisc. 

Sidonisc,  LS  386,  61  on  sidoniscan  earde;  Mt  (Kble)  122,  21 
sydonisc. 

Syndonisc  Ev  Nic  p.  14,  12  (not  p.  24,  as  is  wrongly  given 
by  Hulme  p.  7):  So3  hit  is  fiset  ic  hine  absed  and  on 
clsenen  syndonissce  hrseigle  befeold  and  hine  on  mine 
f)ruge  geleigde.  —  Undoubtedly  the  word  refers  to  the 
pl.-n.  Sidon ;  note  the  degenerated  general  spelling,  and 
observe  that  the  Phoenicians  were  well-known  spinners. 

Siracusanisc,  Greg.  308,  11  Maximianus,  se  wses  Siracusanisc. 

Sodomisc  (Gen),  Ags  Poes  404,  1935  wseron  sodomisc  cynn 
synnum  {)riste. 

Sodomitisc,  Assm  iElfc  84,  88  on  {nssere  ylde  f>a  yfela  leoda 
fif  burhscira  dses  fulestan  mennisces  sodomitisces  eard 
wurdon  ealle  forbearnde;  Ale  Int  Sig  48,  470  nis  na  fms 
awriten  be  J>am  sodomitiscan;  ib.  48,  457  £a  Sodomi- 
tiscan  syngodon. 

Syrisc,  Assm  iElfc  90,  297  Judith  f)es  wudewe  f>e  oferwan 
holofernen  fone  syriscan  ealdorman  (&  passim  ibid.) ;  ib. 
199,  154  f)8Bt  word  is  on  Syrisc  se6elung  gecweden; 
iElfc  Jud.  94,  169  and  hie  bsedon  |>a  f>alle  Godes  mild- 
heortnysse  and  his  gescyldnysse  wi3  l>one  syriscan 
here;  Mt  p.  6,  1.  10  Lucas  medicus  natione  Syrus  Antio- 
chensis;  (Li)  lece  geboren  sirisc  3ara  burg. 
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Sirofenisc,  Mk  (Kble)  7,  26  wif  sirofenisces  cynnes;  cf.  Pogat- 
scher  §  130. 

Tharsysc,  Ap  of  T  23,  11  ge  tharsysce  ceasterwaran. 
[Tibertinisc,  Greg.  246,  21  Floridus  se  biscop  jbsere  Tiberti- 
niscan  cyrican] 

Tirisc,  Ap  of  T  be  apollonige  f>am  tiriscan;  Mt  (Kble)  122,  21 

tyrisc;  Lamb  Ps  44,  13  dohtru  tiriscan. 
Troianisc,  0  48,  3  of  f)3em  Troianiscan  gefeohte  (and  passim 

ibid.). 

Troiesc,  (troisc),  Bd  M  306,  20  He  ^elice  f>y  troiescan  wsele 
ealla  f>a  landbigengan  wolde  ut  amseran  (and  passim  ibid.). 

Turonisc,  LS  II  310,  1443  and  fjset  pictauisce  folc  swa  swa 
J)a3t  turonisce  (<  Tours,  Touraine). 

Tyrenisc,  LS  II  290,  1135  sume  scyp-men  reowan  on  f)sere 
tyreniscan  sse. 

[Ysmahelitisc,  (JBlfc  Test)  Ags  Pr  I  82,  85  Ysmahelitisce 
wegfarende  men  (Lat.  Ismaelitas  viatores).] 


In  the  Ws  Gospel  versions  the  form  -sse  very  often 
appears  in  Ms.  Hatton  (cf.  Wanley  Catalog  p.  76),  such  as 
Tyrisc  J  Sydonisse  endes;  f)8er  Herodiadisse  dohtor  (Mt 
XIV,  6),  judeisse,  Galileisse.  With  few  exceptions  the  form 
-ss-  appear  between  vowels;  the  form  -se  in  endings.  Cf. 
Booker,  who  also  treats  such  developments  of  this  suffix 
-isc  (p.  32  f.).  For  the  often  recurring  -esc,  instead  of  -isc, 
e.  g.  Alexandrinesc,  Galilesc,  Channanesc,  Beadonesc,  Denesc, 
cf.  Luick  §  325,  p.  301;  note,  however,  the  frequency  of 
-esc  (-nesc)  in  Northern  texts. 

Those  names  that  contain  Lat.  suffixes  before  the  native 
ending  -isc,  are  collected  here: 


-anise 
affricanisc 


(-e-)  -ianisc 
carpianisc 


alexandrinesc 
sabinisc 
sepontinisc 
tibertinisc 


-imsc 


romamsc 


nyceanisc 


siracusanisc 
troianisc 
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-enisc 
magdalenisc 
nazarenisc 


-(i)ensisc 
catanensisc 
csesariensisc 


-otisc 
scariothisc 


-onisc 
cappadonisc 
(vide  this  w.) 


-itisc 
adolamitisc 
israhelitisc 
madianitisc 
moabitisc 
monitisc 
niniuitisc 
sodomitisc 
y  smah  elitisc 

-itanisc 1 
pannormitanisc 
samaritanisc 


The  native  names,  i.  e.  names  supposed  to  be  verna- 
cular formations  in  a  wider  sense,  have  been  divided  into 
three  groups:  early  derivations  from  folk-names,  late  deriva- 
tions from  folk-names,  &  derivations  from  place-  or  geogra- 
phical names.  The  two  former  groups  are  included  so  as 
to  make  the  exposition  clearer. 

Brittisc,  ASC  3,  2  her  sind  on  f)is  iglande  fif  gef>eode. 
Englisc  7  Brittisc  7  Wilsc  7  Scyttisc  7  Pyhtisc  7  Boc 
Leden;  ib.  508  Her  Cerdic  7  Cynric  ofslogon  senne 
Brettisc  cyning  [E  Brytiscne].  Cf.  ASC  Index,  and 
Miller  p.  17. 

Brytwylisc,  ASC  49,  755  buton  anum  Brytwyliscum  gisle. 

Denisc,  0  268,  10  sefter  {tarn  him  becom  on  {jset  Denisce 
gewin  mid  eallum  germanum;  Neot  110,  120  and  fram 
deniscre  |>u  aflemed  byst  of  finan' cynerice ;  ASC  787 
feet  wseron  ]oa  erestan  scipa  Deniscra  manna  f>e  angel- 
cynnes  land  gesohton.    Cf.  ASC  Index,  &  Kopke. 

Englisc,  0  Bosw  33,  12  for|>on  hi  mon  het  on  creacisc  ama- 
zonas  f)3et  is  on  englisc  fortende;  Bd  IV,  853  Englisce 
men  habbad;  ASC  1087  ac  Englisce  men  swa  f)eah 
fengon  ~  to  fultume.    Cf.  ASC  Index,  &  Miller  p.  21. 

Frencisc,  ASC  Index;  Ags  Ges  483  gif  se  Englisca  forssecd 
f)8et  ornest,  f>e  Frencisca,  f>e  se  Englisca  beclypad,  ladige 
hine  mid  aSe  on^ean  hine; 

1  A  triple  extension. 
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Frysisc,  ASC  897  Nseron  hi  nawfler  ne  on  Frysisc  gesceapen 
ne  on  clenisc  //  |)8er  weard  ofslegen  Lucumon,  and  ealra 
monna,  Fresiscra  and  Engliscra;  also  friesisc,  Friesa. 

Pyhtisc,  cf.  ASC  Index. 

Scyttisc,  Mart  158,  21  se  bisceop  wees  Scyttisc;  Bd  III,  240 
se  cyning  sylfa  se  f>e  Scyttisc  fullice  geleornad  hsefde 
(linguam  Scottorum);  ib.  Ill  2257  se  nyhsta  wses  Scyt- 
tysces  cynnes;  ib.  3006  on  f>am  mynstre  f>e  on  Scyttisc 
is  nemned  Rathmelaig;  ASC  977  swilce  scittisc  eac.  Yide 
ASC  Index. 

Speonisc  LS  11,  426,  1  on  ispanian  lande  f)8ere  speoniscra 
lede.  —  Cf.  Orosius  182,  31  Spenum  d.  pi. 

Wielisc,  cf.  Biilbring  §  529;  ASC  Index;  Ags  Pr  VI,  24,  38 
Alexandria  sie  geworht  of  wiliscum  ealaS;  Fragm  Chr 
(196)  and  {>a  wyliscean  kingas  coman  to  him;  Ags  Kl 
3,  62  {>sefc  wees  wselisc  7  oncyrlic  cynn;  ASC  1050  on 
wylisce  Axa  ~  f>ses  wseliscan  cynges;  ib.  1053  f)8es  welscan 
cynges  ~  eac  Wylscemenn  geslogan. 

Yrisc,  ASC  1055  hig  gegaderadan  6a  mycle  fyrde  mid  l>am 
yriscan  mannan.    Cf  ASC  Index. 


Centisc,  ASC  905  f>u  set  sseton  6a  Centiscan  f)8er  be  seftan 
ofer  his  bebod;  ib.  999  se  Centisce  fyrde;  Th  Dipl.  1032 
p.  326  ^Elfword  Kamtisce  (Alwardus  de  Cantie)  Cf.  ASC 
Index.  <  Centingas. 

Defenisc,  ASC  988  (Laud  E)  her  wses  Goda  se  Da3(fe)nisca 
f)3egn  of  slagen  (C:  se  Defenisca  J>egen);  ib.  1001  ormsete 
fyrde  of  Defenisces  folces  y  Snmorssetisces.  —  For  this 
double  gen.  vide  Bergstrom  p.  121.  —  Cf.  ASC  Index; 
—  <  Defenan,  a  people. 

Lindisfarnensisc,  iElfc  Horn  148,  22  se  halga  Cu^berhtus, 
Lindisfarnensiscere  geladunge  leod  biscop;  <  Lat.  Lindis- 
farnensis. 

Mircisc,  Ags  Ges  464  ad  1.    Be  Mirciscan  a5e;  <Mierce. 
Norphymbrise  LS  I,  130,  69  to  Norjmymbriscam  gereorde; 

<  Nor3(an)hymbre. 
Sumorscetisc,  ASC  1001,  vide  Defenisc;  <  Sumorssetan,  -e. 
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Sudseaxisc,  ASC  1009  Wulfnod  cild  f>one  sudseaxscian,  — 
only  a  corruption  of  Su5seaxiscan ;  <  Su6seaxe. 


Beadonesc,  Bd  I  976  oft  6set  jer  ymbsetes  f>gere  Beadonescan 
dune  (Lat.  Badonici  montes).  Cf.  Olbrich  §  29,  p.  98 
—  The  earliest  instance  of-  isc  as  a  derivative  from  place- 
names.  But  this  word  is  to  be  considered  as  a  purely 
learned  product  ad  hoc. 

Hamtunisc,  ASC  1035  (D)  ^Elfgyfe  f)8ere  Hamtunisca.  — 
A  form  *Hamtuningas  might,  of  course,  be  supposed. 

Lindisfarneisc,  iElfc,  vide  Miller,  p.  32. 

Lundenisc,  Mifc  Gr.  13  sume  synd  patriae  f>a  geswuteljad 
fees  mannes  eSel  ~  lundoniensis  lundenisc;  cf.  ASC  Index 
(in  1135,  1140);<Lunden. 

Lundonisc,  Chad  141,  11  se  wses  biscop  in  J>ere  lundoniscan 
N  cestre.  <  Lundoniensis. 

JS/ordmandisc,  Ags  Ges  483  (1,  1)  mid  his  gewitnesse  sefter 
Nordmandiscere  lage;<ASC  Normandig,  la  Normandie. 
An  OE  toponymic  *Nor3mandingas  is  perhaps  not  out 
of  the  question;  cf.  Icel.  Noromandingr. 

Wiltunisc,  iElfc  Gr  13  Wiltoniensis,  wiltunisc. 

The  last  group  of  names,  the  toponymies  in  -isc,  are,  as 
is  seen,  very  scarce.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  out  of  these,  Beadonesc,  Lindisfarneisc,  and  Wiltunisc  are 
learned  formations,  nonce-words.  There  then  remain  Centisc, 
Hamtunisc,  Lundenisc,  Lundonisc,  Nordmandisc(l),  as  verna- 
cular and  popular.  Centisc  appears  already  in  the  first  years 
of  the  10th  cent.,  but  the  others  are  recorded  after  1000 
AD.  It  would  be  surprising  not  to  find  this  suffix  -isc  in 
earlier  use  in  OE,  if  one  admitted  that  this  toponymical 
function  was  established  already  on  the  Continent.  I  think 
one  is  entitled  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  fact 
that  -isc  was  a  useful  equivalent  of  Lat.  -icus,  Gr.  -txog 
when  translating  classical  (sc.  Biblical)  names  made  it  popu- 
lar and  caused  it  to  be  used  even  for  native  names. 

6-23381   G.  Langenfelt 
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B.  Compounds. 

The  different  types  of  final  elements  in  such  cpp.  are 
also  found  in  the  different  names  for  citizen  in  OE.  We 
find  in  iElfric's  Grammar,  for  instance,  the  word  (ciuis) 
ceastergeivara  (p.  53);  Wrt  Yoc.  (110,  39  f.)  uulgus,  uel  plebs 
heanra  burhivered;  ib.  (Ill,  117)  indigena,  inlenda.  In  other 
OE  texts  we  find: 
Th  II  300  LIX  tunesman 
Past  218,  18  burhware 

iElfc  Grl.  Wrt  Yoc  p.  140  urbanus  burhman  vel  burhsita 

Gen.  2326  burhsittend  (cf.  Karre  pp.  94,  136) 

KCD  I  216  on  ceastersetta  walda  (Mercia);  ib.  I,  175  caest- 

ruuaro  uualth  (Kent);  BCS  786,  248  in  burhwaro  uualdo 

(Kent);  LoD  6,  landman 
Wrt  Yoc  34,  32  burhivaruman,  burhsMa,  burhseta 
Bd.  ceasterwara 

CT  510,  I  1  ceasterbuend  (Beow  400,  768);  cf.  Karre  p.  139 
ASC  1068  portman 
KCD  II  portwara 

Napier,  Trans  Phil  Soc  1906  (p.  276)  ceasterleod. 

Cf.  also  cpp.  such  as  heligwaras,  halga-,  saints,  holy  people 
heofonware;  to  upwarum  (Wrt  Yoc  355);  O  eorbwara;  iElfc 
Gr  84;  Yesp.  Ps.  Hy  7,  45:  helwaran;  underburhware  (=  subur- 
banis)  in  Lamb  H.  6,  44;  etc. 

Many  of  these  names  are  ,of  course,  made  ad  hoc,  espec- 
ially in  poetry  (cf.  Karre  1.  c),  and  they  soon  disappear1. 
The  only  ones  suitable  for  toponym.  use  are  -sMa,  -ware, 
and  -Ifi&ma  (g.  pi.) 

1.  -saita  become  very  popular  among  the  new  Teut. 
settlers  in  England.  It  is  mostly  used  to  form  native  topony- 

1  Cf.  Both,  p.  87:  folcscipe:  people;  gehusscipe:  tribe,  land- 
scape, district;  leodscipe:  nation,  country;  tunscipe:  inhabitants; 
J)eodscipe:  nation.  Cf.  CT  510,  I  1:  fia  geferscipas  innanburh- 
wara  and  utanburhwara. 
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mics  and  is  only  comparable  with  -ware  in  the  frequency 
of  its  use.  That  -sceta,  however,  as  well  as  -ware,  could  be 
used  to  form  derivations  from  foreign  tribes  and  coun- 
tries is  seen  by  the  rendering  of  Bede's  "mun.  Hiiensis" 
with  Hiisetna  (cf.  Miller,  p.  28).  —  The  Lat.  name  Caryathi 
is  rendered  once  (0  32,  17)  Ciarsathi;  another  time  (0  1,  8) 
Ciarscethi,  but  an  association  with  -sseta  is  certainly  riot  to 
be  thought  of.  (s  may  be  explained  as  a  confusion  with  z 
which  was  often  confused  with  y)  Concerning  the  frequency 
of  -sa3ta  compared  with  -ware  cf.  also  the  fluctuation  between 
Wihhvare  :  Wihtscetan ;  burhware  :  burhscetan. 

In  OE  -sMa  is  both  an  n-  as  well  as  an  Astern  (saltan: 
sxte)  \ 

In  toponym.  formations  where  -soda  enters  as  a  second 
element  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  first  element  always 
has  to  be  something  akin  to  water:  a  river,  a  lake  etc.,  a 
theory  that  has  often  been  put  forward.  Some  of  the  instances 
published  below  show,  however,  that  the  first  elements  were 
not  exclusively  river-names  and  such-like,  e.  g.  BdcsMnaf 
Cilternscetna.  The  last  name  represents  the  inhabitants  of 
"a  range  of  hills,  partly  wooded,  which  extend  from  the 
south  of  Oxfordshire,  right  across  Buckinghamshire,  into 
Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire"  (NED).  That  the  majority 
of  the  sseta-names  are  connected  with  rivers,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rivers  were  at  that  time  the  best  means  of  com- 
munication (cf.  Hound,  p.  4  ff.).  Hence  the  frequent  settle- 
ments at  such  places.  The  age  and  importance  of  the  cp.- 
element  -sseta  is  seen  in  the  old  list  of  different  Anglo-Saxon 
territorial  names  (BCS  799—801,  297);  out  of  34  names  there 
are  5  in  -sceta,  and  only  1  in  -ware.  Cf.  also  the  name  Holsten 

1  For  the  often  used  fictitious  form  *saitas  cf.  Stevenson  Aca- 
demy 1885,  688,  29;  and  PBB  29,  327  f.  A  form  closely  connected 
with  -sceta  is  OE  -scetla,  which  only  appears,  however,  in  a  restric- 
ted number  of  cpp.  e.  g.  Ansetla;  cotsetla  (cf.  NED),  occupant 
of  a  cottage;  gesetla;  westen-setla  (hermit,  dweller  in  the  desert). 
*Cotsceta  is  also  assumed  by  NED  with  the  same  meaning  as 
cotsetla.  Cf.  Middendorff  pp.  8,  30,  who  assumes  *Ansseta  from 
Ans&tleh. 
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(<  Holtseten)  on  the  neck  of  the  Jutish  peninsula,  from  where 
the  Teut.  tribes  left  for  England. 

Arosceta,  BCS  799—801,  297  Arossetna(landes)  syx  hund  hyda. 

—  Cf.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  XL  p.  44  Warw. 
Badscbta,  BCS  854,  482  on  badsetena  gemsere.  Grlouc. 
BeansMd,  KCD  836,  237  and  set  felda  X  hida  on  beansetum. 

—  Kemble  (KCD  III,  XXXVI)  considers  this  name  a  cp. 
with  seta,  a  settlement;  cf.  also  Middendorff  p.  12., — 
Note,  however,  the  plural.  Wore. 

Beards&ta,  Bd  464,  6;  cf.  Miller  p.  55.  Note  the  pl.-n. 
Beardan  eu,  Beardan  ea  (Miller  1.  c.)1.  ASC  641  "his  lie 
(sc.  Osuualdes)  wses  bebyrged  on  Beardan  ege".  It  would 
then  be  an  ellipsis  in  toponym.  formation.  Lincoln. 

Beonetsceta,  BCS  851,462;  961—70,1139  bi  beonetssetne 
gemsere.  —  Cf.  Middendorff  p.  13.  Wore. 

BilsMa,  KCD  985,  650  on  bilsatena  gemsero.  —  Kemble: 
now  Bilset.  For  the  spelling  'bilsatena',  cf.  in  the  same 
charter  'on  B.  gemsero,  Qanone  on  secges  leage  gemsera; 
andlang  gemsere'  etc.  —  The  charter  is  starred. 

Hants. 

BrocsMa,  KCD  1031,  744  to  bocssetena  hig  wige.  York. 

BradsMa,  BCS  961 — 70,  1139  in  bradsetene  selle.  Wore. 
One  would  suppose  an  ellipsis  here:  bradan  ea  :  brad 
ssetan;  cf.  beardan  ege  :  Beardssetan;  note  also  such 
OScand.  river-names  as  Breida  (Icel);  OE  Bradan  ford 
(Wore).  The  word  brading  (Middendorff  p.  17)  in  the 
sense  given  by  Kluge  §  100  d,  may  also  be  noted. 
Finally,  cf.  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Upl.  Sweden:  Bred. 

Camps&ta,  KCD  1005,  714  on  Campssetena  gemsere  Oxon. 

CilternsMa,  BCS  799—801,  297  Cilternsetna  landes;  cf.  Efver- 

1  Cf.  the  Icel.  poem  Krakumal,  where  Bardafj  grdr  appear 
(v.  12).  Eigilsson  (&  Einnur  Jonsson)  says:  unknown  ivhere. 
Given  the  neighbourhood  in  the  preceding  verses  as  well  as  in  the 
following  ones  of  such  places  as  Flanders  (10),  Englanes  (=  Caith- 
ness?) (11),  —  Hjadningavaga  (?;  13),  Nordimbralandi  (14),  Sndrey- 
wn  (the  Hebrides;  15)  and  Water  ford  (16)  —  17  no  pl.-n;  but 
Vikaskeid  (?  18);  —  Lindiseyri  (19;  probably  Lindissi,  cf.  Lindis- 
ey),  it  seems  most  acceptable  to  identify  this  Beardanege  (cor- 
rupted to  Beardan  ea)  with  Olcel.  Bardafigrdr. 
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gren  p.  57,  &  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  XL  p.  43  (in 
Wilts,  Berks,  Oxon,  Bucks  &  Herts). 
CregsMa,  BCS  862,  506  cregsetna  haga.  —  Cf.  Middendorff, 
p.  30  f.  Kent. 
CruddesMa,  KCD  956,  460  usque  cruddesetene  imere.  —  The 
charter  is  starred.  Cf.  Ekblom,  p.  67,  Crudwell.  Wilts. 
DorsMa,  ASC  837  (A):  Dornssetum,   (E):  Dorssetum;  Th 
Dipl.  1006,  p.  301  f>8egnas  on  Dorsseton.  Dorset. 

Dor  and  Dorn  are  only  variations  in  spelling;  both 
indicate  the  Celtic  dwr,  water.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Dorci(ceaster,  Oxon);  cf.  Zachrisson, 
Lat.  Infl.,  p.  8;  Bradley  Ess.  &  St.  II,  p.  14.  —  Note 
Domwarana  ceaster  (BCS  847,  451).  —  Pretty  soon 
the  Dorssetan  passed  into  a  geographical,  territorial 
name,  denoting  the  shire. 
Dunsoeta,  Ags  Ges  374  Prol.  &is  is  seo  gersednes  de  Angel- 
cynnes  witan  7  Wealhfteode  rsedboran  betweox  Dun- 
ssetan  gesetton.  —  Situated  on  the  border  of  Wales; 
cf.  Ags  Ges  Wb.,  p.  56.  Herefordsh. 
ElmedsMa,  BCS  799,  297  Elmedssetna  landes;  817,  361  on 
Elmesetene  gemseres.    Lat.  Elmseth.  York. 

Cf.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  XL,  35;  McClure,  p. 
220.    Moorman,  p.  x  f.  attempts  the  etymology  'a  rural 
district,   township,  parish'  and  compares  it  with  Fries 
elmetha.    Middendorff  (p.  110)   quotes  wrongly  Elme- 
setenes,  Ombersetenes  from  BCS  361. 
Feps<zta,  KCD  956,  451  Dis  syndon  6a  gemseru  to  Fepsetna 
tune,  cf.  KCD  Index.  Wore. 
GrimsMa A,  BCS   969,  1242  of  Grim  setene  gemsere;  KCD 
Index.  '  Wore. 
HiisMa,  Bd  644,  24  Hiisetna  munecas,  Iona.    Cf.  Miller, 
p.  28.  Scotl. 
Hrypstfta,  Bd  414,  1880  Hrypssettna  cyricean  IY,  1880  Ead- 

1  An  OE  *Grantanscete  (>  Grauntesethe,  Grantce(s)ter  >  Grant- 
chester)  has  been  assumed  by  Zachrisson  (A.-N.  Infl.,  p.  79  ff.); 
it  is  not  clear,  however,  if  the  author  refers  the  name  to  a 
toponymic  *Grantanssete,  -an,  or  to  -seta,  habitation.  Both  are 
possible. 
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heed  he  ^esette  to  bysceope  Hrypsaettna  (B.  Hreopssetna; 
Lat.  Hrypensi).  York. 

Cf.  Miller,  p.  44.  —  *Hrypscbta  surely  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  scribe  when  translating  from  Lat.,  and 
shows  that  -s&ta  had  not  lost  its  productivity  in  Alfred's 
time. 

IgsMa,  BCS  868,  520  igsetna  mearce.  —  Cp.  with  ig.  Hants. 
IncsMciy  BCS  963,  1110  on  incsetena  gemsere,  incsetena 
landes.  —  Cf.  Middendorff,  p.  83:  incg  :  meadow. 

Wore. 

Lilsata,  KCD  963,  1246  on  lilsetna  gemsere.  —  Cf.  Anecd. 
Oxon.  7,  p.  51;  68.  Salop. 

LocsMa,  KCD  985,  651  on  locsetena  gemsere.  Wore. 

MagesMa,  ASC  1016  ^Erest  mid  mage  sseton;  BCS  872,  535 
Nodehardus  prsefectus  et  comes  regis  in  Magansetum 
(cf.  Middendorff,  p.  90);  Sweet  OET  442,  35  (in  811) 
on  magonsetum.  Herefords. 

MossMa x,  BCS  851,  462  to  mos  setena  gemsere;  ib.  961 — 
76,  1139  up  weard  to  mos  setnse  gemsere  J  swa  bi 
mossetna  gemsere.  —  Note  the  pl.-n.  Mosleage  in  the 
same  charter.  Wore. 

Ornbersdita,  BCS  817,  361  ondlang  J)8es  on  Ombersetene  ge- 
mseres.  Wore. 

Pecsmta,  BCS  799—801,  297  Pecssetna  landes.  —  Cf.  Bremer, 
p.  854;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  XL,  p.  35.  Derby. 

Pencersmta,  BCS  849,  455  Pencersetna  (gemsere).  Wore. 

ScrobsMa,  ASC  1016  into  Staff ordscire  and  into  Scrobsseton. 
—  A  local  name  here,  but  surely  indicating  the  origin- 
al name  of  the  people.  Salop. 

SumorsMa,  ASC  845  mid  Sumorssetan;  ib.  878  of  f>am  ge- 
weorce  (iEifred  cyning)  wees  winnende  wif)  f>one  here 
7  Sumurssetna  se  dsel  se  f)ser  niehst  wees;  BCS  938,  728 
of  f>an  hasil  on  somersete,  of  somersete  on  werboldiston. 

Somerset. 

Ballard  (p.  73)  says:  "Wiltshire,  Dorset,  and  So- 
merset  represent   the   districts   of  the  Wilsseta,  the 

1  *mears(Bta  (?)  KCD  947,  413  8Bt  Mearsetham  "ubi  iam  du- 
dum  solicole  illius  regionem  nomen  imposuerunt  get  M".  —  Pro- 
bably a  seta,  habitation.  Surrey. 
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settlers  on  the  Wiley;  the  Dorsieta,  the  settlers  on  the 
Dor,  and  the  Sumorsseta,  the  settlers  round  Somerton". 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  just  as  Wilton  has  been 
made  from  Wiley,  or  from  an  ellipsis  of  Wil(sgeta)tun, 
so  Somerton  has  its  name  from  a  river  *Somer,  or 
from  Somer(sseta)tun?  Cf.,  however,  Muller-Zarnke  (II, 
2,  p.  341);  Lexer;  and  Schade;  the  latter  diet,  says  about 
Early  MHG  'sumersaze' :  "Hind  (oder  ein  anderes  Tier) 
das  den  Sommer  uber  auf  der  Weide  gewesen  ist". 
Have  we  the  same  word  here,  only  it  has  developed 
in  another  direction,  meaning,  for  instance,  'those  who 
breed  cattle  and  during  the  summer  move  to  other 
pastures?"    Cf.  Falk  &  Torp,  sceter. 

TomsMa,  BCS  848,  454  Tomsetorum,  ib.  849,  455  Tomsetna 
gemsere.  Wore. 

WentsMa1,  Ags  Ges  378,  9  Hwilan  Wentssete  hyrdan  into 
Dunssetan.  Cf.  Wb.  ib.  "Walsches  Volk  in  Gwent 
(siidostl.  Wales)".  —  Consequently  a  vernacular  forma- 
tion. Wales. 

WihtsMa,  Bd  I,  877  of  ^eata  fruman  syndon  Cant  ware  and 
Wihtssetan.  —  Before  800  AD  no  Wihtsaetan  in  ASC, 
always  WihtwTare.  Hants. 

Wils&ta,  ASC  800  mid  wilsastum,  7  Wilssetan  namon  sige. 
Cf.  the  word  Somersseta,  &  Ekblom,  p.  1  ff.  Wilts. 

WordigsMa,  BCS  904,  604  to  wordig  saetena  mearc.  Hants. 

Wrocensceta,  BCS  799,  297  Wocenssetna  (lande)  (Latin  Work-, 
Pork-,  Wok-,  Wort-,  Wroc-ensaetan);  KCD  855,  277  in 
Wreocensetun ;  ib.  963,  1246  in  prouincia  Wrocensetna. 
—  Cf.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  XL,  34;  McClure,  p. 
220;  Chad  wick,  p.  68. 

YlmesMa,  BCS  972,  1288  set  Ylmesseton.  —  Mc  Clure  (p. 
220)  supposes  Essex.  Suffolk. 

1  For  Wetheringsett  and  several  other  dubious  cpp.  in  -sett, 
vide  Skeat,  Place-names  of  Suffolk  (p.  84),  whose  exposition, 
however,  is  not  convincing.  Cf.  also  Mutschmann,  Place-names 
of  Notts  (p.  10),  where  he  attempts  to  deduce  a  *Bearu-s8etan 
from  the  pl.-n.  Bassetlaw.  —  Mc  Clure  (p.  220,  foot-note)  ex- 
plains the  East  Wixna,  West  Wixna  (BCS  799,  297  territorial 
list)  as  *Wics33tna;  no  evidence  of  this  is  given. 
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2.    -tv  are. 

This  cp.-element  became  extensively  used  in  OE  (cf. 
Kluge,  Grdr.2  I,  §  257,  p.  469),  and  was  employed  for  de- 
rivations from  native  place-names  (e.  g.  Cantware) 1  as  well 
as  for  those  from  foreign  local  or  geographical  ones.  (Con- 
cerning its  nature  vide  Bergsten,  p.  10.)  A  slight  sema- 
tological  difference  is  to  be  detected  between  -scbta  and 
-ivare,  viz.  that  -sMa  is  as  a  rule  restricted  to  lesser  locali- 
ties and  is  never  used  for  political  purposes.  Conversely, 
-ware  could  be  used  to  denote  politically  fixed  peoples 
(Romware).  Note  the  same  function  in  OScand.,  as  one  has 
the  right  to  assume  from  Olcel.  Troverskr,  Nadvershr  etc. 

The  names  in  -ware  are  divided  into  continental  Teut. 
names;  biblical  or  classical  names;  and  native  names. 
Bcegware,  Bsegdware,  0  16,  21  be  eastan  sindon  Bsegware; 

0  16,  4  licgaft  Bsegwara  londgemsero.  —  <  *Baiwarjos, 

Lat.  Baivarii.    For  Bcegerum  (ASC  891)  vide  p.  94 

below. 

Bomictivare,  Bd  V,  921  wseron  ~  Frysan,  liu^ine,  Dene, 
Hune,  Ealdseaxan,  Boructware  (ms.  T  Bructuare):  Lat. 
sunt  autem  Fresones,  Rugini,  Danai,  Hunni,  Antiqui 
Saxones,  Boructuari.  The  OE  translation  also  gives 
Frysan  for  Fresones,  E-ujine  for  Rugini  etc.  Cf.  Olbrich, 
p.  133. 

Hmtwar(e),  Wi.  33;  Beow.  2363,  2916.  Supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  classical  Chattuarii.  Yide  Holthausen 
Beow.  II  (1528),  p.  178;  Chambers,  p.  201;  Erdmann, 
Die  Angeln,  p.  82;  Langenfelt,  Tribal  names  etc. 

Maroar(e),  0  16,  10  ofer  sum  dsel  Maroara  (sc.  lond);  hie 
Maroara  habbad  be  westan  him  f>yringas;  =  the  Mora- 
vians, Mahren,  vide  Kluge,  p.  18. 


Etehvar(e),  Mart  84,  19  ond  cerdon  eft  to  Etelwara  msegde; 
ib.  90,  10  on  Italia  ^  ma3g6e  f)3et  is  on  Etelwara  lande ; 
Bd  II,  513  he  f)a  {>es  ylca  papa  sino5  gesomnode  Eotol- 


Note  Skeat's  opinion  about  -ivare,  in  Pl.-ns  of  Herts,  p.  66. 
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wara  bisceopa  (episcoporum  Italian).    For  Eotol  vide 
Pogatscher,  Index. 
Oomomvar(e),  Past  427,  32  Be  fsem  is  effc  awriten  on  Ge- 
nesis (feette  swi6e  wsere  gemanigfaldod  Sodomwara  hream 
7  Gomorrwara. 

Hierosolimivar(e) ,  Mt  (WS)  II,  3  eal  hierosolimwaru;  ibid. 
Ill  5  (Lat.  hierosolyma);  Lamb  Ps  147,  12  lofa  hiero- 
solimwara  lande  hierusalem. 

Hierusalemceasterivare,  Fura.  Mis.  359  for6i  mine  leofan 
hierusalemceasterware  me  forhogodon. 

Ledemvare,  Bd  1,  68  J)  is  on  An^elcynnes  ^ereorde,  y  Brytta, 
j  Scotta,  j  Peohta,  y  Ledenwara  (Latinorum);  Past  7,  3 
eft  Lsedenware  swse  same;  iElfc  Gr.  96  ne  mid  Grecum 
ne  mid  Ledenwarum. 

Medware,  Mart  220,  17  he  gelserde  monige  feode  to  Cristes 
geleafan  Pardware  ond  Medware  ond  Persware;  (=  Me- 
dians). 

Niniuitwar(e),  Bd  IV,  3667  on  f>a  gelicnesse  Nineuitwarona 
(also:  Niniuitwearena:  Lat.  instar  Nineuitarum).  Cf. 
Olbrich,  p.  49.  —  The  scribe  was  probably  tempted  to 
use  this  hybrid  form  on  account  of  the  Lat.  g.  pi. 

Pardware,  vide  Medware;  (=  Parthians). 

Persivare,  Mart  26,  15  f>a  coman  of  Perswara  msegde  to 
Rome;  ib.  132,  5  ftset  wseron  twegen  cristne  ealdormenn 
on  Perscwara  ma3g<3e;  (=  Persians). 

Roniivare,  cf.  Olbrich,  p.  60;  0  48,  17  hu  ungemetlice  ge 
Romware  bemurcniad  and  besprecad;  Mart  12,  5  se 
seresta  geares  monad  mid  Eomwarum;  Bd  1,  154;  ib. 
162  f)set  se  serra  Pom  wara  casere  Breotone  ^esohte;  ib. 
178;  Assm  ^lfc  200,  173  Ne  mihte  ic  ^an^an  to  East 
dselum  for  Romwarena  cempena  neahher^unge;  El  1,  9 
£at  he  Pom  wara  in  rice  weard;  Bo  152,  32  fsegnodon 
ealle  Rom  wara  beam. 

Sarcinware,  Mart  156,  6  ac  {>a  her^odon  £a  hsednan  Sarcin- 
ware  on  f>a  stowe. 

Sigehvare,  Mart  172,  2  he  gelserde  twa  msegoa  to  godes  gele- 
afan ~  ond  Sigelwara  msegde,  ond  of  Sigelwarum  he 
flymde  twegen  dryas ;  Wund  d  Ost  f>a  mon  hated  Sigel- 
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wara.  This  name  also  appears  as  Sigelhearfe  (Mart); 
Silhearwum  (Assm  j3Slfc;  Wund  d  Ost);  Sigelhearwan 
(Ps.  67,  32);  Silhearwenre  Aldhelm  Gl.  (Anecd  Oxon 
11,  p.  120)  4680;  ib.  (p.  146)  368  silhearnysse,  ethiopica, 
the  Ethiopians  (vide  B.-T.).  These  peoples  are  also 
called  the  jElmyrcan,  the  'all-blacks'.  The  etymology 
of  the  first  name  is  uncertain. 
Sodomware,  Blickl  Horn  79;  Past  427,  32;  Mt  (Ws)  XI,  24 
Sodome-ware  lande  beod  forge fandlichre  on  domes  daig 
J>anne  {>e;  Yesp.  Ps  Hy  7,  62  of  wingearde  *so61  Sodom- 
wearena  wintres  heara.  (For  -wearena  cf.  Sievers  § 
253  foot-n.). 

Sychem-tvare,  Wrt  Yoc.  73,  66  Sicinorum,  Sychemware,  people 

from  Sikem. 
Syrwar(e),  Phoen.  166  he  geseceS  Syrwara  lond. 


Judging  from  the  classical  Amsivarii,  Angle  varii,  An- 
grivarii,  Boivarii,  etc.  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  prevalence  of  -ware  (-varii)  on  the  Continent  explains 
why  -ware  came  to  be  used  for  denoting  foreign  nations 
and  political  folk-names,  almost  excluding  all  other  cp. -ele- 
ments and  suffixes. 


Bwxivare,  BCS  772,  208  ftaer  in  landes  into  bsexwarena 
lande.    Cf.  the  pl.-n.  Bixlea.  Sussex. 

Briogoningware,  BCS  880,  540  in  occidente  briogoningwara 
mearc  06  nord  dune  nordan.  —  A  most  curious  first 
element.  Kent. 

*Cantware,  KCD  875,  308:  VI  cassatorum  cum  duabus  uillulis, 
cantuaretun  videlicet,  et  Peonedve.  —  Cf.  Taylor, 
Words  &  Places,  p.  12:  "Conderton  in  Wore,  is  a  still 
more  singular  name,  being  a  corruption  of  Cantware- 
tun,  the  tun  of  the  Cantware,  or  men  of  Kent,  whose 
capital  was  at  Cantwarabyrig,  now  Canterbury."  Cf. 
also  Duignan,  p.  41.  Wore. 
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Cantware,  Bd  2,  38  eall  \)  he  on  Cantwara  msegde;  ib.  I  878 
of  <jeata  fruman  syndon  Cantware;  ib.  II  442  se  sereste 
ercebisceop  Cantwarena  burhe  (B:  Cantware  burge); 
ASC  449  Cantware  and  Wihtware;  BCS  799—801,  297 
Cantwarena  fiftene  fmsend  hyda;  KCD  965—93,  1288 
and  ealra  East  Cantwarena  and  West  Cantwarena,  7  hit 
wees  gecnsewe  on  Su5seaxan  etc.  Cf.  East  &  West  Cen- 
tingas.  —  Further  instances  vide  ASC  Index.  Kent. 

Gitware  (cyrt-,  cert-),  KCD  956,  1190  andlang  wuda  on 
citwara  mearce;  andlang  bseces  to  Citwara  becon;  ib. 
978,  597  andlang  wuda  on  cyrt-  (cert-)  wara  bsec;  and- 
lang cytwara  bsecce  of  f>eofacumb.  Hants. 

Clifware,  KCD  778,  (III)  132  on  eastan  clifwara  gemsere 
and  on  suSan  Tucingnses;  cf.  McClure,  p.  217;  Pl.-n. 
of  Berks  103.  Kent. 

Dceneware,  BCS  no.  1322  7  ealla  6a  dsenewaru  (omnibus 
illis  hominibus  qui  manent  in  ilia  valle).  Kent. 

Doferware,  KCD  1038 — 44,  769  and  an  mylen  be  doferware 
broce.  Kent. 

Dor(n)ware,  Th  Dipl  AD  864  f)is  wses  gedon  in  f)am  cyn- 
lican  setle  on  |>are  stowe  f>e  is  genemned  Dornwara 
ceaster;  BCS  847,  451  in  illo  loco  qui  nuncupatur 
Dornwaranaceaster.  Further  instances,  vide  ASC  Index. 
Cf.  also  Dorsseta.  Dorset. 

Heallingivare,  KCD  880,  312  In  oriente  Miodowsege;  in 
meridie  heallingwara  mearc  up  wid  halles  meres.  — 
Note  halles  meres:  heallingwara  mearc;  cf.  Sahlgren  1.  a 

Kent. 

Howare,  BCS  659,  1322  syo  eahte^e  f>er  to  howaran  lande 
to  wyrcenne  (septimam  et  octavam  werom  debent  facere 
homines  de  hou).  Kent. 

Iivwara,  KCD  980,  624  andlang  iwwara  hagan  on  J>one 
ifihtan  stoc.  —  Cf.  Williams,  Anglia  25,  p.  514;  note 
Williams'  explanation  p.  512.  The  name  is  possibly 
connected  with  ifihtanl  Hants. 

Lindisivare,  ASC  678  man  gehalgode  Lindiswarum  to  bi- 
scope  Eadhed;  se  wses  on  Lindissi  serost  biscopa.  Cf. 
Gaimar  1460:  Le  tierz  evesque  unt  ordene  //Lindesware 
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li  unt  done.  Cf.  Stevenson,  Asser's  Life,  p.  242;  Miller, 
pp.  31,  54. 

Lundenware,  Bd  138,  720  Mellitam  f>one  bysceop  Lunden- 
waran  onfon  ne  woldon  (M.  uero  Luncloniensis  epi- 
scopum  recipere  noluerunt);  ASC  616  f>a  wurdon  Lun- 
denware hedene.  Th  Dipl  (c.  1075),  p.  512.  ]?eodred 
Lundeneware  biscop.  London. 

Manivare  <  the  Isle  of  Man;  quoted  from  Kluge,  §  33  a, 
p.  18.  Man. 

Meanware,  Bd  IV,  1922  is  Wiht  ealand  y  Meanwara  msegde 
on  West  Seaxna  J>eode  (et  Meanuarorum  prouinciam); 
KCD  826,  1038  5onon  to  3sere  stigelse  o3  Meonwara 
snade;  cf.  McClure,  p.  182,  foot-n.  Hants. 

Merscware,  ASC  796.  B.-T.  men  of  Romney  Marsh.  Kent. 

Niduari,  Bd,  Yita  de  S.  Cuthberti  (Boll.  Mart  III,  103);  cf. 
Kluge,  p.  18.  <  the  river  Nid,  =  the  Picts.  Scotl. 

Tenetware,  BCS  968,  1212  from  3sem  stsenenan  stapole  on 
Tenetwara  brocas.  Kent. 

Wihtware,  ASC  449.  —  Cf.  Asser's  Life  (p.  172  ff.),  where 
Stevenson  rejects  any  connexion  (of  this  name)  with 
Wihtgara(burh).  We  should  then,  for  the  first  time, 
find  an  appellative  —  here  garu,  spear,  with  a  sense- 
development  to  the  meaning  of  cempa  —  in  post-posi- 
tion to  the  principal  word  iviht,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
Wedergeatas,  Gardene  etc.,  if  we  are  to  consider  Wiht- 
gara  as  a  g.  pi.  of  a  folk-name.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  conceive  Wihtgaraburh  as  compounded  of  the 
personal  Wihtgar-  and  -burh,  but  note  then  the  curious 
genitive  -a  instead  of  -es,  which  is,  indeed,  an  uncom- 
mon place-name  formation.  Note  Chadwick,  p.  22,  foot- 
note. Hants. 


To  the  biblical  and  ancient  group  three  names  belong, 
which  will  be  treated  separately:  the  g.  pi.  Elamitarna, 
n.  pi.  Moabitare  and  Ammonitare. 

In  his  Nominale  Stammbildungslehre  (§  33  a,  p.  18) 
Kluge  has  given  an  explanation  of  the  absence  of  w  in 
the  OHG  cpp.  with  -ware,  e.  g.  Romare  :  OE  Eomware.  No 
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such  loss  is  observed  in  other  names  with  -ware  in  OE,  and 
furthermore,  the  suffix  -ere,  which  is  usual  in  OE  nom.  ag., 
such  as  fiscere,  is  never  used  to  form  OE  toponymies.  As 
these  three  names  only  occur  once  in  the  Bible,  it  is,  be- 
sides, improbable  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  any 
sound-change.  Honncher  (Anglia  8,  p.  80)  explains  that 
these  names  "konnen  vielleicht  erklart  werden  als  Nach- 
bildungen  der  Volkernamen  auf  -ware,  vgl.  Sodomware". 
It  would  be  far  more  probable  to  assume  that  the  scribe  had 
in  a  Latin  text:  *Elamitarum  etc.  (cf.  the  OE  rendering 
Niniuitivarum  of  Lat.  Nineuitarum,  p.  89),  and  then  only 
used  the  names  in  OE  as  they  were  used  in  the  Latin  text. 
The  names  appear  in  the  OE  genesis: 

Gen.  1960  fa  ic  aldor  ^efrse^n  Elamitarna  1/  fromma  folc- 
togan  fyrd  gebeodan;  cf.  also  ib.  1979  f.,  2004,  2080; 

Gen.  2614  f.  of  J>am  frum^arum  folca  unrim  //  ^rymfseste  twa 
J>eoda  awocon  //  o5re  {jara  m?egda  Moabitare  1/  eordbuende 
ealle  hatad,  //  widmsere  cynn;  oSre  weras  nemnad  //  8e5e- 
linga  beam  Ammonitare. 

As  is  well-known,  11.  235 — 817  of  the  OE  Genesis  are 
an  interpolation  made  from  an  OSax.  original1.  Is  it  possible 
that   we  have  internal  evidence  in  these  three  names  that 
these  lines  too  have  been  modelled  on  an  OSax.  original? 
One  of  the  fragments  (III)  found  by  Zangemeister  depicts 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  breaks  off 
just  when  Lot's  wife  is  turned  into  salt: 
"Thus  siu  an  them  her  eg  a2  gistuod  endi  under  bac  bisah2, 
thuo  uuard  siu  te  stene2  thar  siu  standan  seal 
mannum  te  marthu  obar  middilgard 
efter  heuuan  dage  so  lango  so  thius  erda  lebot  ~" 

Compare  this  passage  with  the  OE  Genesis  (1.  2562): 
"bryd  on  byrgum2  under  bo3C  beseah2 
[wid  I)8es  wselfylles  us  gewritu  secgad] 
f)8et  heo  on  sealtstanes2  sona  wurde 
anlicnesse  ~" 

1  Sievers,  Der  Heliand  und  die  ags.  Genesis;  Zangemeister  & 
Braune,  Bruchstucke  der  altsachs.  Bibeldichtung,  Heidelberg  1894. 

2  The  italics  are  mine. 
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Only  forty  lines  farther  on  (in  the  OE  Genesis)  the 
incestuous  scenes  between  Lot  and  his  daughters  are  de- 
scribed, but  the  OSax.  Genesis  breaks  off  and  does  not 
give  any  clue  as  to  whether  the  OE  scribe  copied  the  names 
in  question  from  OSax.  (Concerning  the  loss  of  w  in  OSax. 
vide  Gallee,  §  190,  p.  150.)  These  words  would  then  be 
OSax.  loanwords.  —  The  explanation,  however,  given 
above,  viz.  that  they  are  only  taken  in  their  Latin  attire 
direct  into  OE  without  any  thought  of  combining  them 
with  cpp.  with  -ware,  is  the  most  certain  one.  [Cf.  The  Vul- 
gate 37,  ipse  est  pater  Moabitarum  ~;  38  ipse  est  pater 
Ammonitarum.] 

There  is  another  supposed  loss  of  w  in  a  pl.-n.  in  the 
Lat.  Bede:  Bancornaburg  (cf.  Miller,  p.  47),  which  Plum- 
mer  (in  his  ed.  II,  p.  75)  tries  to  explain  as  "perhaps  a 
contraction  of  *Bancorwarenaburg",  i.  e.  the  'burg'  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bangor.  This  supposition  (cf.  also  Kohler, 
p.  30)  seems  quite  impossible,  especially  as  such  a  con- 
traction, at  this  early  date,  ought  to  have  shown  its  exis- 
tence in  at  least  some  common  names  in  -ware,  e.  g.  by 
varying  spellings  of  Cantware,  which,  however,  never  occur. 
It  would  be  far  more  probable  to  assume  that  we  are  here 
concerned  with  the  common  g.  pi.  -(e)na  added  to  a  folk- 
name  *Bancore\  cf.  the  lines  on  the  Beowcastle  cross 
'Myrcna  kyng'.  Or  it  may  be  explained  quite  simply  as 
an  analogous  formation  to  Lundenvic,  Lundenburg,  Bathan- 
ceaster.  Cf.  also  in  the  charters,  BCS  901,  598:  innan 
Dorceri,  andlang  Dorceri,  wythinne  DorJcerna,  Dorkeme1. 

ASC  891  records:  "Her  for  se  here  east  y  Earnulf 
cyning  gefeaht  wi<3  dsem  reede  here  ser  £a  scipu  cuomon, 
mid  East  Francum,  y  Seaxum,  y  Bwgerum1,  y  hine  ge- 
fliemde".  —  The  name  'Bmgerurrt  deserves  attention.  In 
0  (16,  2;  16,  11;  16,  14)  we  find  the  same  name  as  B&g- 
war(e).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  loss  of  w  in 
ASC  is  due  to  a  native  sound-change.  The  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  the  ASC  'Bsegerum'  is  a  loan  from  the 


The  italics  are  mine. 
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Continent;  cf.  OHG  Peigeras.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Orosian  'B3eg(d)ware',  which  appears  in  the  context  without 
any  (Sweet's)  Lat.  original3,  is  a  vernacular  rendering  of 
Baioarii,  or  perhaps  an  attempt  to  anglicize  OHG  Peigeras. 
Note  that  both  names  occur  during  Alfred's  reign. 

3.    *hceme 2. 

Napier  (1.  c;  vide  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  28  f.)  and 
after  him  Stenton  (p.  13)  consider  -hmma  as  a  g.  pi. 
of  an  i-derivation  from  OE  ham,  MnE  home.  Sometimes 
—  in  late  charters  —  -hcema  appears  as  hammes  (e.  g. 
Wichsema  mearc  :  Wichammes  geinseru),  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  decide  whether  we  have  an  old  -h&ma  or  the 
OE  ham,  meaning  'ein  gehegtes  Stuck  Land'  (cf.  Mid- 
dendorff,  p.  63  f.).  Middendorff,  for  instance,  is  wrong  in 
assuming  that  beohha  hammes  gemceru  (BCS  1295)  is  a  cp. 
with  -ham;  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of  biohha  h&ma  (BCS 
II,  p.  114;  cf.  Napier,  Anecd.  Oxon.  VII,  116). 

Andredeshmma,  KCD  842,  17 11  in  loco  celebri  qui  vocatur 
Andredeseme.  <  OBrit.  Anderida,  not  OScand.  Ein- 
dre5i.    Cf.  Bradley,  Furn  Mis  p.  11.  Kent. 

JEivelburhe  h&ma,  KCD  986,  221 111  usque  iEwelburhe  heme 
diche.  —  Ekblom  does  not  record  it.  —  It  seems  as 
if  -h&ma  was  used  here  as  an  independent  cp.-element, 
meaning  'inhabitant'.  Wilts. 

jEsch&ma,  KCD  1042,  70 IV  of  secghsema  gemaeru  on  seschserna 
gemseru.  Wore. 

Bealdanh&ma  (Bealdun-),  KCD  1050,  124IV  and  swa  su5 
andlang  street  into  Bealddunheama  gemseru;  KCD 
1054,  134IV  bealdanhema  gemsere.  Berks. 

Beohhahmma  (biohha-)  BCS  862,  114 111  to  acustydse  to  bio- 
ha'h'hema  mearcse;  ib.  973,  610m  beohhahammes  ge- 
mseru.  Kent. 


1  though  certainly  the  scribes  of  Alfred  used  a  Lat.  de- 
scription, if  not  Orosius. 

2  The  references  to  KCD  &  BCS  below  are  to  year,  page 
and  volume  instead  of  year  and  number  of  charter. 
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Broch&ma,  DB  I,  43  a,  col  1  Brochematune. 
Buchcbma,  KCD  1002—14,  327 111  an  get  Buchsematune. 

Dorset. 

Burgh&ma,  KCD  III  995,  283  on  burhhsema  mearce. 

Kent. 

Bydenhcema,  BCS  III,  951,  52  andlang  by  den  hsema  ge- 
mseres.  Berks. 

Cedcema  (?),  KCD  III  995,  283  JErest  hit  fehd  on  eastewear- 
dum  Cedsema  mearce  su6;  {>onon  of  Cedsema  mearce. 

Kent. 

Ginghama,  KCDV,  958,  395  onlang  Temese  dset  hit  cymd  to 
Cinghsema  gemsere.  —  Stenton  (p.  13)  places  it  in 
Berks.  Oxon. 

Crohhcema,  BCS  963,  341  J>onne  sufirihte  on  crohhsema  ge- 
msera.  Wore. 

Gumbh&ma,  KCD  III  956,  439  swa  west  ofer  bremre  to 
cumbhsema  gemsero.  Northampt. 

Cuceshcema,  KCD  III  880,  400  donne  a  big  Ecgfrides  ge- 
meere  to  Cucesheema  gemsere.  Oxon. 

Dichcema,  KCD  IV,  1045,  98  in  illo  loco  cui  solicolae  set 
Dichsema  tune  antiquum  nomen  indiderunt.  —  Cf.  Ek- 
blom,  p.  71.  Wilts. 

Dodkama,  BCS  I,  779,  326  of  J>8ere  stihle  in  dodhsema  pull. 

Wore. 

Drxghcema,  KCD  IV  1021 — 23,  19  on  {>a  wylle  into  drseg- 

hsema  gemsere.  Oxon. 
Easthatma,  BCS  III  958,  240   y  lang  dices  on  east  hsema 

gemsere.  Northampt. 
*Ealdhcema  (?),  KCD  IV,  1046,  106  to  6am  6e  ic  on  life 

geuSe  Eldemes  landes  and  5a3rto  Hyckenes. 
Hinhama,  KCD  IV,  1042,  70  of  Wifyr65es  mere  andlang 

heafdon  on  hinhsema  gemseru.  Wore. 
Incghcema  BCS  II  880,  167  swa  ondlong  incghsema  gemsere. 

Oxon. 

Liofslic&ma,  BCS  II  862,  114  fram  ceaddan  leage  to  langan 
leage  bromleaginga  mearc  y  liofshema.  Kent. 

Middelh<zma,  KCD  III  985,  211  {)onne  hit  sticad  on  Middel- 
hsema  gemaeru.  Hants. 
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Micghcema,  KCD  III  983,  193  6anon  on  ceattan  broc  to 
micghsema  gemsera.  Hants. 

Modingahcema,  KCD  III  987,  227  fram  |>am  wonstocce  be 
modingahsema  mearce;  so  also  in  Sweet  OET.  In  BCS 
973,  610  modingahammes  gemseru.  Kent. 

Monningh<zma,  KCD  III  984,  206  ondlang  holan  broces  J)8et 
it  cyme6  to  Monninghsema  dice.  Wore. 

Neodereh<zma,  KCD  IY  1042,  70  of  6am  halan  andlang  poh- 
weges  innon  neoftere  hsema  gemsere.  Wore. 

Niwanh<gma,  KCD  IY  1050,  124  and  swa  west  andlang 
gemseres  into  niwanheema  gemera;  ib.  IY  1054,  134. 

Oxon. 

Orhtfma,  BCS  III  951,  52  Jxmon  on  orhsema  gemsere.  — 

Cf.  Stenton,  p.  13.  Berks. 
ToThmma,  BCS  II  940,  492  f)is  synt  J)a  land  ge  mero  to 

Polhsematune  (Polhamatune;  vide  BCS  III  956,  163; 

KCD  III  984,  203;  ibid.  IY  1033,  48).  Hants. 
Secghcema,  KCD  IY  1042,  70  of  saltwyllan  in  secghsema 

gemser.  Wore. 
Stanhcema,  Anecd  Oxon  YII  998,  21  on  stanhemeforde  of 

f>a  fordse.  Warw. 
Stifingehcema,  BCS  III  964,  392  andlang  broces  f)9et  hit 

cym6  to  6sere  die  to  stifingehaeme  gemsera.  —  Cf. 

Stenton,  p.  13.  Berks. 
Stoch<zma,  BCS  III  955,  85  Donne  of  dan  pytte  east  7  lang 

hryeges  to  stoc  hsemalande.  —  Not  in  Ekblom.  Wilts. 
Swceclnzma,  KCD  III  978 — 92,  263  of  swsechsema  geinsere. 

Wore. 

pornhcema,  KCD  III  963,  463  in  fmrnhsema  die.  Wore. 
Uppinghdmia,  BCS  III  975,  650  on  uppinghsema  gemsera. 

Salop. 

Wich<zma,  BCS  II  862,  114  to  wichsema  mearcse.  Kent. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  list  is  exhaustive;  still  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  few  omissions.  Some  of  the  names  in 
-ing  may  originally  have  had  -hmma  instead  of  -ing,  e.  g. 
Middelhamminge  merke;  wanhceminga  die;  and  several  others. 
The  ham-names  in  Middendorff  (p.  64)  are  perhaps  all  of 

7—23381   G.  Langenfelt 
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them  —  at  least  part  of  them;  cf.  Napier  I.  c.  h<ema- 

names  ;  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  evidence  I  shall  not  discuss 
them. 

4.    -far  a. 

This  cp.-element  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  pl.-n. 
Lindis-farne.  The  Latin  toponymies  imply,  that  it  was  at 
least  felt  as  a  cp.  with  -fara: 

Bd  Prsef.  109  set  Lindisfarena  (0);  Lindisfarene  (B); 
Lindisfearona  (C);  ib.  Ill  230  bisceop  setl  on  Lindesfearone 
ea  (Lat.  Insula  Lindesfarnensi);  ib.  Ill  2414  com  to  his 
cyricean  to  Lindisfarena  ea;  ib.  Ill  2855  wees  serest  Mercna 
bisceop  J  Lindisfarena ;  ib.  Y  3315.  Cynebyrht  Lindesfarena 
bisceop  (prouinciae  Lindisf arorum ;  ib.  Y  3334  on  Lindes- 
farena ea  (in  Lindisf aronensi). 

For  other  instances  vide  Miller  (pp.  35,  54).  Bremer 
(p.  854),  makes  in  his  description  of  the  tribes  in  England 
the  following  remark:  "...  ausserdem  gehorten  zu  den 
Angeln  die  Lindisware  an  der  Kiiste  bis  zur  Humber- 
mundung  ~  Die  Nordhumbrer  zerfielen  in  die  Lindisfari 
(Lindesfaran),  Deiri  (Dere)  und  die  Bernicii  (Beornice)" .  In 
Wi.  (34)  Heref arena  is  found,  probably  a  kenning  more  than  a 
real  tribal  name.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  cp.  with  a  local  first 
element  and  apparently  does  not  belong  to  England.  (Cf. 
p.  60,  foot-note.)  B.-T.  records  the  pl.-n.  Andover:  "About 
this  year  1164  Simon  of  Durham  writes  it  Andeafara 
=  Ande-ea-fare  =  a  farer  of  the  river  Ande".  This  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  serious  instance.  Cf.  BCS  955,  912: 
Andeferas.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Lindisf arne  "da  ich  mich  in  kelticis  nicht 
sicher  bewegen  kann";  cf.  besides,  Surt.  Soc.  P.  1865  II, 
p.  xni1. 

1  -wala.  Although  wala  is  not  found  in  cpp.  with  local 
names  I  thought  it  interesting  to  give  the  different  types 
of  cpp.  with  -wala  in  a  foot-note.  Valh-  (cf.  Bremer,  §  43,  p. 
778;  Fick  3,  p.  403),  Lat.  Volcae  are  considered  as  meaning 
"foreigners",  more  especially  Celto-Romans.  (Cf.  Matthias,  p. 
6  f.)  Thus  OScand.  Valland  (France);  wllhakurue  'Welsh  corn' 
(Tjurko   coin,   7th   cent.;    Grienberger  NoB  II,  66);  Romwalus, 
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5.  -men. 

These  cpp.  are  not  to  be  considered  as  OE  toponymies 
either,  but  contain  the  germ  of  the  MnE  man  in  'a  Cheshire 
man',  'a  Suffolk  man'.  Ags.  Ges.  100,  24  Gif  witedera  Eng- 
lisc  mon  hine  forstalie;  Th.  I  1985  Ic  wille  fat  ge  fedaf) 
ealle  wsega  an  earm  Engliscmon;  ASC  1053  Eac  Wylsce 
menn  geslogan  mycelne  dsel  Englisces  folces1. 

The  name  for  Norwegians  is  in  Orosius  Norfimenn 
(0  16,  36:  Be  westan  Norfmenn;  ib.  17,  2  he  ealra  Nord- 
monna  norjmiest  bude),  but  appears  later  in  different 
forms;  vide  Kopke,  p.  31,  &  B.-T. 

The  chronology  and  frequency  of  the  different  suffixes 
and  cp.-elements,  as  used  for  local  names  in  England,  are, 
of  course,  criterions  of  their  productivity.  There  are  no 
definite  boundaries,  the  different  types  merge  into  an- 
other, but  however  imperfect  the  statistics  may  be,  a  cer- 

Beumivalus  (on  the  Franks  Casket,  Napier  in  Furn  Mis  p.  369; 
Grienberger  Anglia  27,  p.  446).  Grienberger  (1.  c.)  also  points 
out  such  OHG  forms  as  Strazuualaha,  Trunuualaha,  Curuuala, 
dat.  Curouualahon.  Note  in  OE  the  following: 

Bryttwalas,  Mart  100,  27  f)8ere  ceastre  J)e  Bryttwalas  nemdon  Vero- 
lamium;  ASC,  p.  5,  f)a  flugon  f)a  Brytwalas;  ASC  167, 
Lucius  Brytwalana  cing;  also  Bretwalas;  vide  ASC  Index. 

Cornwalas,  ASC  891  to  londe  on  Cornwalum;  ib.  1047  Cornwalon; 
cf.  ASC  Index. 

Galwalas,  Mart  110,  7  to  Galwala  maegde ;  ib.  120,  5;  ib.  178,  2; 

Chad   141,  30;   ASC,   p.  5,   he   forlat  his  here  abiden  mid 

Scottana,  J  gewat  into  galwalum. 
Nordwalas,  ASC  828  on  nor6walas;  ib.  918  on  Norflwealas. 
Romwalas,   Rumwala,   Kit   Durh.   reht   Eomwala;   Wi.  69  mid 

Eumwalum;  Ags  Poes  69. 
Westwalas,  ASC  813  on  Westwalas;  Anecd  Oxon  VII,  18  West- 

wealas   onhofon  hi  on^ean  ecgbriht  cyng.  —  For  OE  cpp. 

in   -tvalas   vide   Pogatscher,   ESt  19,  p.  347.    Cf.  OScand. 

Kornbretar. 

1  Such  sporadic  formations  as  Anzelcynnes  man  (Mart.  18,  2) 
and  Wealhfteode  (r&dborari)  (Ags  Ges.  374  Pro!)  do  not  really 
belong  here. 
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tain  amount  of  evidence  is  obtained  by  examining  them 
from  this  point  of  view.  A  general  rule  has  already  been 
suggested,  viz.  that  -sMa,  -ivare  and  -h&ma  are  the  earliest 
formations,  -ing  and  -isc  later  formations.  However  altered 
the  charters  might  be  by  careless  and  ignorant  mediaeval 
scribes,  the  names  cannot  be  considered  as  invented  by  them, 
and  even  if  they  appear  in  a  bad  form  (e.  g.  in  spelling), 
they  must  be  regarded  as  original.  As  a  criterion  of  this 
one  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  documents  from  a  late 
period  concerning  boundaries  of  a  form  etc.  the  scribes 
copy  in  a  most  striking  way  the  names  from  charters  seve- 
ral centuries  older.  Thus  an  -ing  found  after  1000  is  not 
necessarily  a  novelty;  it  may  also  date  back  to  the  9th  or 
10th  centuries.  —  All  the  same  genuine  charters  may  give 
a  little  helpful  information  concerning  the  productivity  of 
a  certain  suffix  or  cp. -element. 

Below  is  a  table  showing,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
resp.  charters,  the  first  appearance  of  various  suffixes  and 
cp. -elements. 

The  frequency  is: 


ing 

isc 

sceta 

ware 

hvema 

before  850 

13 

9 

2 

850—900 

7 

6 

3 

5 

900—950 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

950—1000 

20 

9 

3 

19 

1000— 

6 

6 

6 

1 

11 

In  these  statistics  only  oppidan  names  are  included; 
political  and  foreign  names,  i.  e.  also  those  of  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  are  not  counted.  The  numerous  instances 
of  -hmna  in  the  period  950 — 1000  seem  a  little  curious  but 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  mere  chance  that  charters  of  that 
period  are  more  numerous  than  earlier  ones. 

It  is  surely  not  incorrect  to  suppose  that  names  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  last  OE  period,  date  back 
to  earlier  times,  although  they  happen  not  to  be  recorded 
before.  It  would  be  a  certain  sign  of  productivity  if  one  were 
able  to  state,  for  instance,  that  Eferdun  became  a  new  unit, 
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a  new  farm  c.  944,  and  in  a  document  some  years  later 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Eferduningas.  (Cf.  the  corre- 
sponding Landnama  times  in  Iceland.)  Perhaps  such  cases 
might  be  found  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  charters;  the 
value  of  such  a  special  examination  of  isolated  cases  is, 
however,  too  small  in  a  general  survey. 

ing         saeta         ware        hcema  Total 

Bedf                   5  —  —  5 

Berks                  8  —  —  4  12 

Bucks                  1  —  —  —  1 

Cambs                  2  —  —  —  2 

Derby                —  1  —  —  1 

Dorset                 2  1  1  1  5 

Glouc                  2  1  —  —  3 

Hants                 11  4  4  3  22 

Herefords           —  2  —  —  2 

Herts                  1  —  —  —  1 

Huntingd             1  —  —  —  1 

Kent                    5  1  9  7  22 

Line                   —  1  1  —  2 

Northants  ......    4  —  —  2  6 

Northumb            1  —  —  —  1 

Oxon                   2  1—58 

Salop                 —  2  13 

Somerset              1  1  —  —  2 

Suffolk              —  1  —  —  1 

Surrey                 1  —  1  —  2 

Sussex   ...2  —  —  —  2 

Warwick              1  1  —  1  3 

Wilts                  4  2—39 

Wore                —  11  1  8  20 

York                 —  3  —  —  3 

54  33  17  35  139 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  suffixes 
and  cp.-elements  is  shown  by  the  table  above.  Kent  has 
the  majority  of  names  in  -ware;  Kent  and  Hants  together 
(both  with  a  Jutish  population)  have  13  out  of  17  -ware. 
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Worcestershire  has  the  majority  of  -smta  and  -hama.  As 
Worcestershire  must  have  been  taken  from  the  Celts  at 
a  comparatively  late  date,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
-ivare  (except  the  secondary  Cantwaretun)  is  found  there, 
only  -sMa  and  -hcema  (no  -ing\).  Bedfordshire,  Berks,  Hants, 
Glouc,  Kent,  Northants  &  Wilts  have  the  greatest  mem- 
ber of  -ings.  No  toponymies  are  recorded  from  Cheshire. 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Devon,  Essex,  Lancashire,  Leicester- 
shire, Middlesex,  Monmoutshire,  Norfolk,  Notts,  Pembroke-, 
Eutland-,  and  Staffordshire1. 

Hants  and  Kent  have  the  most  toponymies  of  all  the 
types  given;  every  type  is  represented  in  those  counties. 
Cf.  BCS  862,  506  (from  Kent)  from  swelgende  Cregsetna 
haga  to  sioxslihtre  danne  fram  sioxslihtre  to  fearnbiorginga 
mearce  fearnbiorginga  mearc  hit  seed  to  cystaninga  mearcse 
cystaninga  mearc  hit  sce6  su5an  toweard  setle  franne  fram 
weard  setle  to  cystaninga  mearce  to  wichcema  mearce  ~"2. 

*  * 
# 

In  'Stedsnavnestudier'  Olsen  (p.  73  f.)  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  same  place-name  is  derived  differently 
according  to  the  linguistic  vogue  of  different  periods.  The 
oldest  derivation  from  OScand.  ey  (*aujo-),  'island',  would  be 
eynirs;  then  -ungar,  e.  g.  Skaney,  Skanungar;  and  finally 

1  The  names  in  italics  denote  that  the  shires  in  question 
belong  to  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in 
England. 

2  It  is  singular  that  not  all  of  the  local  names  form  topo- 
nymies by  adding  one  or  other  suffix  or  cp.-elemeDt,  especially 
when  derivations  of  some  place-names  are  found  together  with 
a  g.  sg.  of  a  local  name.  Cf.  BCS  969  "of  f)am  streame  on 
cranfeldinga  die.  of  f)3ere  die  ~  f)9er  f)a  jnreo  gemsera  to  gsedere 
gad:  crancfeldinga  J  merestuninga  J  hola  cotan".  This  and 
similar  instances  lead  me  to  the  conjecture  that  -ing  was  used 
only  for  villagers,  people  from  a  village,  i.  e.  several  families 
in  Cranfeld  and  Merestun;  if  in  such  places  there  lived  only  an 
ansaita,  solicolus,  the  local  name  was  only  put  in  g.  sg.  Further 
investigation  into  the  charters  and  social  conditions  of  OE  times , 
however,  would  be  necessary  to  support  such  a  theory. 

3  Cf.,  however,  Grienberger's  suggestion  Laas-auwija,  a 
-jan- derivation,  vide  p.  9  above. 
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-eying,  e.  g.  late  Olcel.  Skaneyingar;  another  series  is  Fit- 
nir,  Fitjungr,  Fitjumskeggi.  We  have  noted  the  same  ten- 
dency in  OE:  the  hmma  are  no  longer  felt  as  derivations 
and  they  are  extended  to  hwmingas,  —  a  phenomenon  which 
is,  however,  not  an  exact  parallel  to  Olsen's  examples.  But  we 
have  also  seen  that  some  names  of  localities  were  derived 
quite  indiscriminately,  as  it  appears,  sometimes  with  -ware, 
sometimes  with  -sMan,  e.  g.  Wihtware,  Wihtscetan.  But  this 
does  not  indicate  earlier  and  later  stages  of  derivation,  they 
exist  simultaneously.  I  do  not  think  that  one  has  the  right  to 
infer  from  a  certain  derivation  that  this  derivation  belongs  to 
a  certain  period.  (Cf.  Olsen  1.  c.  Fitjungr.)  Concerning  spe- 
cially -ung(r)  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  suffix  should  indi- 
cate a  certain  time.  We  have  greutungi  (<  greut,  Olcel.  grjot, 
stone)  as  a  name  of  a  Gothic  tribe,  which  was  recorded  very 
early  (cf.  Schonfeld);  and  then  we  have  those  toponymies 
recorded  by  Saxen  (vide  p.  12  above),  Tdjbungar  etc.  The 
same  is  seen  with  -ing :  evagreotingi  (Jordanes)  —  Breid- 
firdingr  —  Bommeriking1.  We  have  Amsivarii  and  Vikverjar; 
Marcomanni,  Tonsbergsmenn,  Cheshiremen.  We  are,  there- 
fore, able  to  state  that  the  Teut.  formations,  have  held  their 
own  during  the  different  centuries.  It  is  true  that  the  Mn 
Norw.  Bommerikin gar  were  called  Baumariciae2  in  Jordanes, 
and  Raumar  in  Olcel.  literature.  Cf.  in  this  connexion 
Grienberger  (ZfdA  46,  16):  "Raumar  sind  'leute  vom  flusse 
*B/aumait'  oder  'leute  aus  Raumarikia'  ~  Die  gleichbedeu- 
tenden  bildungen  urnord.  *BaumarikiaR2  und  neunorw.  Bo- 
meriking,  'indbygger  af  Eommerike'  (Aasen)  sind  also  hin- 
sichtlich  des  grammatischen  verhaltens  der  beiderseitigen 
zu  grunde  liegenden  auspragungen  des  gegendnamens  ver- 
schieden,  hinsichtlich  ihrer  suffixalen  ableitung  nichts  desto- 
weniger  analoga  falle". 


1  Cf.  also  Olsen's  reading  (p.  22)  HoltinaR  on  the  Gallehus 
horn;  cf.  p.  8  above. 

2  Perhaps  Baumariciae  in  Jordanes  is  a  mere  Latinization 
of  the  name  of  the  country,  of  a  type  such  as  *Danmarciae1 
*Gautlandii  —  which  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  folk-name. 
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But  any  attempt  to  say  that  a  certain  suffix  was  obli- 
gatory in  a  certain  period  must  be  opposed.  To  construct 
a  series  of  derivations,  replacing  each  other  in  a  series  of 
stages,  such  as  *Manungar,  Maningar,  Manverjar  and  then 
still  something  else  (e.  g.  *Manarmenn)  from  a  pl.-n.  (Isle 
of)  Man,  is  not  advisable.  Certain  suffixes  lose  their  popu- 
larity, others  gain  ground,  but  as  they  are  all  old,  a  suffix 
found  in  one  word  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  the  century  in 
which  the  name  was  moulded.  It  is  another  thing  if 
we  find,  for  instance,  OE  Nkvanhamingas,  and  know  that 
there  is  an  older  formation  (g.  pi.  Niwanhcema);  but  if  we 
do  not  find  this  earlier  name,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether 
the  name  is  old  or  not. 


CHAPTER  III 


ME  toponymies. 

§  1.  Period  of  Transition. 
The  history  of  English  toponymies  indicates  the  politi- 
cal changes  that  have  influenced  England.  While  the  language 
in  general  passes  from  one  stage  to  another,  there  is,  in 
the  English  toponym.  word-groups,  a  certain  and  reliable 
means  of  distinguishing  the  different  epochs  from  one  an- 
other1. The  toponymies  are  clearly  and  strikingly  defined, 
they  represent  a  certain  time  and  cannot  be  confused  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Thus  OE  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  the  Teut.  type,  Early  ME  by  the  total  absence 
of  toponymies,  Late  ME  by  French  and  Low  German  influ- 
ences, Early  NE  by  Neo-Latin  forms  as  well  as  -er  from 
Low  German  and  such  innovations  as  ~ese. 

* 

From  the  Norman  conquest  till  1300  the  OE  topony- 
mies as  well  as  the  OE  language  as  a  whole  underwent  a 
fundamental  change.  All  the  suffixes  lost  their  sematologi- 
cal  value  and  disappeared;  only  archaic  writers,  such  as 
La^amon  and  Orrm,  strove  to  uphold  the  old  traditions. 
But  even  in  those  writers  the  number  of  suffixes  is  not  great, 
and  derivations  from  native  local  names  are  entirely  lacking. 
"We  have  already  seen  how  -sMa  and  -ivare  were  decaying 
and  -hebma  was  levelled  under  hame.  In  this  period  we  see 
that  -ing  was  no  longer  a  living  suffix.  Only  the  suffix  ~ise 
lived  and  showed  signs  of  productivity. 

1  The  last  words  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  suffixes 
cannot  be  criterions  of  the  age  of  a  toponymic  refer,  of  course, 
to  Teut.  languages  without  such  marked  foreign  (French)  influ- 
ence as  English. 
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No  new  formations  came  to  stay.  The  French  did  not 
succeed  at  once  in  enriching  the  dissolving  OE  language 
with  their  -ims,  -tain  (Dellitt  p.  15);  they  belong  definitely 
to  ME.  Transition  English  was  practically  without  any  means 
of  forming  toponymies,  or  it  formed  them  by  putting  'of 
before  the  local  name.  It  is  certain  that  the  need  of  such  a 
means  was  felt;  the  French,  Low  German,  and  Latin  suffixes 
that  were  introduced  later,  found  ready  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land. Only  one  thing  seems  to  have  become  atrophied:  deri- 
vations from  native  local  names;  except  that  of  London,  there 
are  only  a  few  learned  or  'journalese'  formations.  Owing  to 
the  many  Latin  and  OE  s-less  genitives  the  habit  of  put- 
ting the  local  name  before  a  word  was  steadily  gaining 
ground1.  There  is  consequently  not  much  material  from 
this  period. 

The  words  for  citizen  are  still  in  La^amon,  AR,  and 
Late  OE  Horn  burh-folc  (La<j  9578;  Horn  II  89);  burh-man 
(La£  12441;  AH  350)  burh-ware  (La£  28392;  28368),  but 
soon  the  French  word  citeien,  >  citegen,  >  citizen  appear.  SMa 
is  found  only  once  in  Laj,  wTho  shows  his  ignorance  of 
the  OE  forms,  in  1.  29615;  "hu  Dorchestre  seten  //  hine  gun- 
nen  greten".  This  form  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  already 
mentioned,  that  Dorsete  was  changed  into  a  name  of  a  cer- 
tain district.  Cf.  ib.  21014  "he  nom  Sumersete  //  and  he 
nom  Dorsete  //  and  all  Deuenescire". 

ware  is  found  three  times  in  La^amon.  When  speaking 
of  Rome  he  calls  the  people  from  there  Romleode  (7187); 
Romepeod  (9046);  Rom-monen  (5915);  Rom-folc  (7927),  [cf.  al 
Scotpeode  (20417);  mid  alle  Brutleoden  (ib.  20430);  also  Sex- 
leode,  Scex-feode;  cf.  Koch  p.  88];  but  also  (7936)  "and  Rom- 
ivare  feollen";  ib,  23997  "Heot  J>as  Rom-wceren  alle".  Cant- 
ware  is  altered  to  Kentwcerre  (8337  all  f>a  Kentwserre).  An 
entirely  new  formation  is  found  12690:  "ne  bidon  nauere 
Brutware  //  an  heore  liue  swulche  care".  The  rime  indicates 
that  there  is  no  confusion  with  OE  Brytwala.    A  single 


1  Cf.  in  this  respect  Ekwail  p.  53  ff.  and  literature  quoted 
there;  also  Sykes  p.  60  ff.,  and  Einenkel  p.  70  f. 
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instance  of  -ing  —  or  rather  -ling  —  is  also  found  in  Laj 
9970:  Nome  him  scupte  £e  king  //  and  hehte  f>ene  stan 
Westmering(I)  //  a  muchel  dsel  londes  //  f>e  {>er  lid  abuten  // 
nom  f>e  king  to  his  hond  //  and  hsehte  hit,  Westmerelinga 
iond.  [Cf.  Gaimar  967  Ninan  aveit  ainz  baptize  //  Les 
autres  Pictes  del  regne  //  Co  sunt  les  Westmaringiens  //  Ki 
done  estaient  Pictiens].  The  form  -ling  points  to  Scand.  or 
Flemish  influence;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a  blundering 
archaism  of  La^amon's,  made  ad  hoc.  Note,  however,  the 
contrast  :  "Westmering  :  West-mere-ling. 

In  spite  of  (the  imported)  Fleming1  -ing  cannot  have 
been  very  active;  ASC  1066  f>ere  michel  wsel  geslogon 
ge  Norweis  ge  Flseming;  ib.  1079  to  Fleminga  lande;  ASC 
1075,  Eadgar  cild  com  of  Fleminga  lande  into  Scotland; 
but  also  'ac  heoldon  of  see  to  Flandran'. 

The  suffix  -isc. 

(Cf.  Weyhe  ESt.  39,  p.  179  ff.) 

Almainisc,  La^  5484  f>a  almainnisce  men  weoren  //  of  here, 
cume  warre.  • —  <  Almaine,  Almaines,  Fr.  Allemaigne. 

Briltisc,  ib.  6318  ase  heo  wes  aer  on  Bruttisc;  ib.  1971  Hire 
ojene  speche  Troyinisse  //  seo36e  hii  cleopede  Bryttisse 
(Ms  Calig.  Brutunisc);  ib.  5797  mid  {>e  Bruttisce  king. 

BrutunisCj  La£  1971  and  seof^en  heo  hit  cleopeden  Brutu- 
nisc ;  <  Briton  +  isc. 

Cornwcelsc,  La<j  30882  and  {mm  Cornwselscen. 

Dense,  ib.  passim;  ASC  1070  f>a  comon  into  Elig  Xpistien 
f>a  Densce  y  Osbearn  eorl  y  £a  Densca  huscarles  mid 
heom. 

Ebreisc,  Horn  1,  93  weren  heo  ebreisc  weren  he  grekisce, 
romanisce  oQer  egiptisce;  ib.  1,  3  al  J>a  hebreisce  men 
—  AR  302. 

Ebreowisc,  La^  29680  el  is  ebreowisc  //  f>at  is  godd  ful  iwis 

AR  136;  vide  Judisc. 
Egiptisc,  Horn  1,  87  of  l>am  egiptiscan  folce. 

1  For  Flemish  immigration  to  England,  vide  Forssner  In- 
trod.  p,  xxxvin  ff. 
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Englisc,  Laj  1973  ah  Englisce  men  hit  habbed  awend;  — 

cf.  Ifceichmann,  p.  18. 
Flemisch  ASC  1080  an  hund  manna  mid  him  Frencisce  and 

Flemisce. 

Frensc,  Laj  40  f>a  makede  a  Frenchis  clere:  ib.   1622  f>a 

Freinsce  heo  cleopeden  dusze;  ASC  1051  f)am  Freon- 

cyscan  f>e  ser  wses  b  on  Lundene 
Galileivish,  Orrm  1923  y  f)att  Galilewisshe  burrh  //  |)at  Nazaref) 

wass  nemmnedd.    See  Judisc. 
Grekisc,  Orrm  4304  Iss  writenn  o  Grickisshe  boc  //  Rihht 

wif)J)  bocstafess  sexe;  Laj  628  mid  Grickisce  fure  //  feol- 

len  f)se  fsele;  ib.  799  leted  f>a  Grickisca  //  glide  to  grunde; 

Horn  1,  93  weren  heo  grekisc;  —  Cf.  Reichmann,  p.  60; 

concerning  Orrm's  grickisshe,  vide  Brate,  p.  44. 
Israhelisc,  Orrm  12796  an  sof>  issraelisshe  maim  //  frattniss 

na  fakenn  inne;  Horn  II,  11  Ihered  ^e  israelisce  bern 

|>et  nis  bnten  an  god  on  heofene. 
Judeisc,  Judeivish,  Orrm  36,  1120  wi{>f>  all  f>att  Judewisshe  lac: 

passim  ibid.;   Horn  1,  9  Leofemenn  alle  f)a  ilea  fulle 

iudeisce  men  fte  heolden  wel  heore  laje. 
Judisc,  Orrm  1,  110  amang  judissken  f)eode.  There  is  an  alter- 

native  use  of  judewissh  andjudissJc  in  Orrm,  depending 

on  the  metre.    Cf.  1674  Amang  f>e  Judewisshe  folc  bi- 

forenn  Cristess  come  //  1857  f)is  Toby  wass  an  halij 

maim  amang  Judisskenn  f>eode. 

Eeichmann  (p.  31  f.)  has  shown  convincingly  that 

Galilewisshe.  Judewisshe,  Kalldeowisshe,  Pontiwisshe 

are  spelt  with  w  only  because  of  their  Fr.  origin; 

Cf.  also  p.  78;  cf.  also  Weyhe  (ESt  39,  180). 
Kalldeowissh,   Orrm  6482  acc  i  f>e  kalldeowisshe  land;  ib. 

6705  —  The  sshe  as  well  as  the  ending  e  points  to 

an  English-French  combination,  whereas 
Kalldissk,  Orrm  7071  f>att  ta  Kalldisskenn  kingess;  shows  a 

combination  of  OE  and  OScand.  (sic).    Cf.  Bjorkman 

p.  139;  Eeichmann,  pp.  19,  75,108. 
Kentisc,  La^  7441. 
Lundenisc,  Laj  31146;  ASC  1135. 
Lumbardisc,  La£  2743. 
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Marchisc,  Laj  30998  Marchische  monnen.  *Mearc,  the  OE 
state  in  the  Midlands,  is  spelt  in  AF  Marche.  Cf .  Zachris- 
son,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  15  foot-note  and  cf.  Early  NE  March- 
mew,  and  OE  miercisc. 

Nazarisc,  Orrm  8989  Nemmnedd  te  Nazarisshe  mann  //  Off 
Nazarsef)ess  chesstre.    Cf.  Reichmann,  p.  21. 

Norenisc,  Laj  12854  Densce  and  Norinisce  //  Galewa^es  and 
Irreisce;  ib.  22155  eorles  Norenissce;  ib.  23198  ^eond 
Nornisce  serde.  NED  supposes  that  MDutch  norrensch 
is  the  prototype,  but  considering  the  early  time  I  should 
be  inclined  to  assume  an  OScand.  norrmnn  here,  corrupted 
by  the  addition  of  -isc.  Cf.  duchish  p.  112.  Concerning 
Nornisc,  cf.  OE  Noma  cyng. 

Peytisc,  La£  1542,  <  Poitou. 

Pontiwissh  Orrm  8273  Pilate  Pontiwisshe. 

Pontissk  Orrm  8295  for  he  wass  off  Pontisske  land.  —  Cf. 
JudissJc;  Reichmann,  p.  23. 

Romanise,  La^  5269  {>at  Romeanisce  floe;  ib.  5628  J>is  Roma- 
nisce  folc;  ib.  5289,  5560;  Orrm  3270  all  Romanisshe 
kaserrking.  —  Cf.  Reichmann,  p.  47  f. 

Smxisc,  La<j  7112  Seo59en  comon  ssexisce  menn;  ib.  14143 
f)at  is  a  sexisc  wimmon;  ib.  14979  Fortimer  spsec  Bruttisc 
//  and  Rouenne  Saxisc.  —  Saxisc,  as  well  as  Anglisc  (ib. 
29475),  must  be  considered  as  new  formations,  from 
Lat.  Saxones,  Anglii. 

Scottisc,  La^  20355  f>at  wes  a  Scottisc  frein.  —  Cf.  OE  Scittisc, 
Scyttise. 

Spainisc,  La^  30703  heo  hahten  hine  Kinebord  //  ut  of  Spain- 
isce  ard  —  Similar  to  Almainisc,  Bomainisc,  Spainisc 
contains  a  Fr.  element  (Espaigne).  Cf.  Geijer,  p.  287. 

Troiisc,  La«j  410  of  |>an  Troysce  monnen;  —  a  regular  forma- 
tion from  Troy(es).  Cf.  the  following 

Troinisc,  La£  416  f>  f>at  Troynisce  folc;  ib.  1971  heora  ajeine 
speke  Troinisce  //  and  seo66en  heo  hit  clepeden  Bru- 
tunisc  //  ah  Engliscemen  hit  habbed  awend  //  seo5<3en 
Gurmund  com  in  f)is  lond.  —  Troinisc  preponderates 
in  La^;  probably  originating  from  OFr.  Troyen(s). 
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Walisc,  La£  16339  and  sec  he  hafde  Walisce;  ib.  17362  West 
Walisc  lond.  —  A  new  formation  from  W(e)alas,  cf . 
Anglisc,  Saxisc,  Scottisc. 

Wcelsc,  La,j  2120  f>at  welsce  men  luuied;  ASC  1052  f)8es 
welsean  cynges  broker.  —  On  account  of  the  spelling 
one  is  inclined  to  take  wcelsc  as  Anglian 

Yrreise,  (Irreisc),  Laj  17346  f>a  Irisce  weoren  bare;  La^ 
12854.  —  Yreisc  probably  from  AN  Yreis. 


The  name  Britain  (Breotone,  Brytene  lond)  has  pro- 
duced a  few  interesting  toponymies,  mostly  of  OE  origin 
La^  (6401)  J>er  wes  moni  god  Brut  (=  OE  Bryt),  but  also 
(La^  1958)  briltuns  (vide  p.  107  above).  A  new  word  is  Wail- 
Brut  in  La£  (10748)  and  sec  into  wes  wales  //  sefter  Wcel- 
Brutten  (ms.  Otho  and  eke  into  wales  //  after  Walsc-Bruttes), 
i.  e.  an  inversion  of  OE  Brytwalas.  Cf.  Olcel.  Kornbretar- 
OE  Judeas  appears  disguised  in  Orrm  16246:  y  ta  jufrewess 
^sefenn  himm  ~;  Cf.  B,eichmann,  p.  29  f. 

Norren  (<  OScand.  norrsenn)  is  found  in  its  original  form 
in  La^  23222 :  f>er  Noreine  wes  f)a  warse  //  ferden  heo  sud 
ferden  heo  nord  //  f>e  Nor  rem  |>er  feollen  //  Bruttes  weoren 
balde  //  f>a  Noreine  heo  acqualden  //  Noreinisce  men  f>er  fe- 
ollen //  fif  and  twenti  fmsend. 

The  Lat.  -anus  is  seen  once  in  La^.  27500:  of  Ethiope 
wes  f>e  an  //  f>e  o3er  wes  an  Aufrican  //  |>e  f>ridde  wes  of 
Libie;  ib.  28884:  f>a  wes  in  Aufrike  //  a  king  swiSe  riche  // 
he  wes  an  Aufrican  //  Anster  ihaten.  —  Aufrike  is  an  OFr. 
form:  Auffrique. 

§  2.  The  Middle  Ages. 
Out  of  the  confusion  of  the  transition  period  there  arise 
in  the  Middle  Ages  some  suffixes  capable  of  forming  topo- 
nymies. Except  -ish,  which  is  less  used  for  clearly  topo- 
nym.  purposes  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  Fr.  (or  AF) 
-ten  (cf.  Busch,  p.  16);  Lat.  -ian(us),  (cf.  Collijn  1.  c;  Dellitt, 
pp.  55,  74);  and  Lat.  -on  (in  Saxones)  become  prominent. 
That  these  three  are  closely  connected  is  seen  in  such  exam- 
ples as  Egipciens,  Egipeianes,  Italien,  Italian,  Italyon,  Bour 
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goynyons  (<  Fr.  Bourguignon);  they  are  also  levelled  under 
-ian  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  LGerm  (Flemish)  -er 
is  not  so  very  much  used  for  native  names,  but  is  gaining 
ground.  For  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Centr.  Fr. 
-ais  (MnFr  frangais,  havrais)  would  be  taken  over  into  Eng- 
lish, but  it  maintained  its  existence  only  during  a  short 
period  of  the  14th  cent1.  The  cpp.  with  -men  are  increasing, 
and  they  are  generally  moulded  on  the  type  Englishman, 
but  later  also  Cheshireman. 

Besides  -ish  we  have  Lat.  -icus,  or  rather  the  Fr.  adap- 
tation of  it:  -ique,  especially  in  names  of  seas:  Adriaticlce 
etc.  The  extension  -ical,  however,  goes  back  to  Lat.  icus; 
it  comes  in  gradually  in  words  like  punical,  but  it  holds 
its  position  only  for  some  time  during  the  last  years  of 
ME  and  the  first  years  of  NE. 

Besides  these  formations  the  old  method  of  putting 
the  place-name  before  its  subject  flourishes  and  deve- 
lops and  the  Fr.  genitive  with  (de)  of  is  as  frequent  as 
before.  Cf.  EE  Ps.  p.  51,  8  for  f>y  lord,  y  shal  be  Jjenchand 
on  f>e,  God  of  J)e  tur[n]ning  of  J>e  folk  of  |>e  londe  of  Jor- 
dan and  f)e  folk  of  f)e  litel  hille  of  Hermon;  Polychr.  Tr 
141  Macedones  |)at  beef)  men  of  Macedonia  of  J>at  londe 
.and  werede  upon  Athenienses  men  of  Athenis';  ib.  (2261): 
hade  victory  of  the  men  of  Macedony  and  did  frighte  also 
ageynes  men  of  Atheynes.  —  No  traces  of  OE  toponym. 
suffixes,  except  -ish  and  -man,  are  found.  Thus  Dorset, 
which  is  stereotyped  (e.  g.  MA  4052  Thane  drawes  he  to 
Dorsett  and  dreches  no  longere)  and  such- like  formations  are 
not  taken  into  account  nor  pl.-ns  as  Hertfordingebyrig. 

1.  -ish 

Bruttish,  Polychr  Tr  271  and  wid  f)e  Bruttische  ocean; 
ib.  II,  39  f>at  name  Cantredus  is  i-made  oon  of  tweie 
longuages,  of  Brittische  and  Irische;  Cely  P.  145  also 
for  V  alnes  I  quarter  of  Brittissh  Russet 

Cornish,  Arthur  618  Bretouns  and  Cornysch  say  eft  Jms. 

Cormvelish,  R.  Gl.  2816  £e  cornwelisse  for  of  whan  he  spek 
//  £at  was  l>e  king  Arfmre;  ib.  2844  ac  f>e  cornweillisse 

1  R.  Mannyng  especially  is  very  much  influenced  by  French. 
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bor,  horn  ssal  chasti  some.  —  For  -sse-  instead  of  -sh 

vide  Anglia  13,  274. 
Dan(i)sh,  vide  Zaehrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  16;  Danysshe  (Barth. 

de  PE.  XV,  LXI)  Trevisa;  Havelok  1.  2689.   Cf.  Erd- 

mann;  6th  fil.  p.  117;  Langenf  elt  Fi.  Tidskrift  1920,  p.  77. 
Devonish,  Brut  454,  32  wherof  were  the  Erie  of  Deuenyssh- 

shyre;  —  probably  a  misspelt  form  for  Deuneshyre. 
Duchish1,  Polychr  Tr  IY,  459  f>at  citee  is  i-cleped  in  duchisse 

speche  Eavennesburgh.  —  An  extension  of  the  LG-erm 

Dutch(e),  (Deutsch,  Duitch)  which  is  not  felt  as  a  cp. 

with  -ish. 

Flandrish,  Ch.  Prol.  272  Flaundrissh  bevere  hat;  cf.  MA 
3597  'Ferkes  into  Flawndresche  with  hys  ferse  knyghttes'* 
where  Flawndresche  may  represent  Ilandres,  Flanders,  or 
be  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  the  country  just  as  It.  'the 
Milanese'  for  (the  duchy  of)  Milan,  'the  Parmezan  for  (the 
Duchy  of)  Parma;  cf.  NED.  Cf.,  however,  Matzner  2,  2 
p.  160:  Flemysshe,  where  the  definite  article  is  also 
absent. 

Flemish,  Capgr  234  In  this  same  time  the  false  Flemingis 
took  a  barge  of  Fowey  ~  save  a  boy  that  fled  to  on  of 
the  Flemysch  schippis;  Cely  P  37  and  Y  ar  VJII  Fle- 
mysche  for  me;  Anc  Songs  18  |>e  freynsch  men  £at 
were  so  proude  and  bolde  //  Hou  f>e  flemmysch  men 
bohten  hem  ant  solde;  MA  743  In  floynes  and  fercos- 
tez  and  Flemesche  schyppes. 

French,  Lowenh  21  in  frenssche  bookys  f)is  rym  is  wrout; 
EG1  7980  Freinsse  men  in  Engeland  f>er  were  f>ere  moni 
on;  EM  1652  dide  f>e  ffrensche  arere  hem  bak;  con- 
cerning EG1,  cf.  Anglia  13,  274  §  110. 

Frankish,  EM  1653  f>  ffrankysch  J>enne  cast  a  cry;  ib.  16701 
ffrankysche  speche  ys  cald  Eomaunce  //  so  sey  f>is  cler- 
kes  and    men  of  ffraunce;  Curs  M  24  Inglis,  frankys 

1  Duche,  a  Dutch  loan :  Minot  7,  20  al  f)at  spac  with  Dutche 
tung ;  Wyntoun  IY  2018  Bath  Duche  and  Frankys  natyownys, 
Cely  P  104  they  off  Gaunte  hath  sent  to  the  Inglysch  naschon 
and  to  Dutch  naschon;  Pol  Poems  17,  9  In  Duche  a  Rudder 
is  a  knyght. 
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and  Latine;  Minot  VII,  86  for  to  fell  of  f>e  Frankisch 
men.  —  A  northern  form  for  Frenc(i)sc.    Cf.  also 

Franch,  Minot  VII,  77  Franche  men  put  f>am  to  pine;  MA 
1250  the  Franche  tunge;  Bruce  IV,  245  Betuix  the 
franch  kyng  and  hir  sone. 

GreJcish  Curs  M  14,  2121  al  on  f)is  side  grekkis  see;  MA  594 
They  gadyrede  ouere  J>e  Grekkes  see;  Polychr  Villi, 
111;  Lowenh  651,  1271; 

Rynish,  MA  202;  Cely  P.  19  XXX  Eynysche  iiij8  iiijd  sum; 
cf.  MHG  Einisch.  —  The  NE  Rhenish  must  be  a  later 
formation,  since  the  ME  form  would  have  given  (rainish). 

Scottisch,  Minot  4,  79  and  f>arfore  many  a  skottis  brid;  EM 
9781  f)e  Scottische  men  wer  at  his  cry;  Polychr  Tr  33 
anon  to  f)e  Scottische  see  (2261:  the  Scottes  see);  Cap- 
grave  101  be  side  the  Scotish  see;  Buik  29555  ane 
Scottis  man;  Warkw  2  and  the  Scottesche  hoost  suppo- 
sed it  hade  be  doone.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  13  foot-n. 

Spainish,  Maundev.  72  apon  f>e  Spaynisch  see. 

Walisc,  walsh,  welisse;  Langl  A  v.  167;  MA  320;  EG1  5581 
(cf.  Anglia  13,  p.  274);  Polychr  2261,  403  Gildas  reher- 
seth  Wallche  men;  Gilds  321  John  Walsche,  aliis  Kent; 
EM  2689  Eudek  was  kyng  of  Walsche  men.  There  are 
also  such  uncommon  names,  as 

Yndish  (Wyntoun  819:  In  to  the  Yndis  se);  Caspish  (ib. 
983  the  Caspys  se);  Sarsynesh,  cf.  Heidrich,  p.  108,  in 
Chaucer;  cf.  Nyrop  3,  §  351,  p.  165:  saracinesche. 

2.    -ten  -ian. 

(Cf.  Eemus;  Eeismiiller;  Dellitt  on  this  suffix.) 

Some  of  the  Lat.  endings  such  as,  for  instance:  -itus 
-(i)anus  in  Latinized  toponymies  were  used  and  recognized 
even  in  OE  time;  during  ME  times  they  seem  to  become 
more  assimilated  to  English  through  French.  Eeligious 
sects  —  a  topic  for  the  treatises  of  industrious  theolo- 
gians —  were  called  either  Jacobites  or  Nestoryanes  or  Nes- 
torienes  or  Qeorgienes,  etc.;  the  peoples  in  the  Bible  Ammo- 
nytes,  Moahytes  etc.;  the  monachal  orders  Cartusiens  etc.; 
other  words  in  -ian,  -ien  were  introduced  such  as  epicu- 

8-23381    G.  Langenfelt 
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ream,  epicuriens,  gramaryans,  gramariens,  cirurgian,  cirurgien, 
history  an,  rhetorician,  tragician,  nigremanciens  etc.;  to  sum 
up,  this  suffix  was  used  long  enough  to  become  independent 
in  ME.  —  Cf.  in  this  respect  Dellitt  (p.  74):  effesian  and 
below  phylistyenes,  gadlibiriens.  —  In  Early  ME  French  influ- 
ence certainly  predominates;  but  in  several  works  Lat.  influ- 
ence may  be  strong,  as  in  Trevisa's  translation  of  Hijden's 
Polychronicon,  to  culminate  in  the  Neo-Latin  tendencies  of 
Early  NE.  Interesting  instances  in  this  respect  are  found 
in  the  names  of  foreign  countries;  as  a  rule  Fr.  forms  pre- 
vail, Espaigne  :  Spain ;  Bourgoyne;  Aquitaine;  Gascoyne; 
Castile;  Macedoyne;  Almayne;  Brettayne,  (cf.  Hoevelmann); 
besides  Late  ME  also  shows  Macedonia;  Burgundia,  etc.  (cf. 
Koch,  p.  43;  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  14;  Erdmann  6te  fil.  p.  122). 
In  this  connexion  I  call  attention  to  Busch,  who  records 
such  AN  forms  as  (p.  21)  Brabantie;  Lumbardye;  Cornubye; 
(p.  29  f.)  Brettainye;  Syrye;  Aquitanye;  Ytallye.  Matzner 
(I  p.  446)  explains  as  French  such  names  of  countries  as 
MnE  Saxony;  Araby;  Barbary;  Gascony;  Muscovy;  Tartary 
(cf.  Heidrich,  p.  19  Tartary e);  Lombardy;  he  adds  that  they 
were  often  remoulded  in  NE  with  the  Lat.  suffix  ia  :  Tar- 
taria.  Matzner  probably  refers  to  AN  forms ;  Saxoine,  Gas- 
coigne  etc.  (see  a  few  lines  above)  are  genuine  French. 
The  derivations,  which  were  generally  taken  over  as  they 
were  in  French  but  also  sometimes  may  appear  as  verna- 
cular formations,  are,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  spelling 
of  the  geographical  name:  Tartarye  >  Tartaryen,  but  Tar- 
taria  >  Tartarian. 
-fi)en 

Achayen,  Troye  377  and  passim 
Acticyen,  Troye  50,  <  Actique,  Attica 

Apulyen,  Troye  passim.  Cf.  Erdmann  6te  fil.  pp.  118,  123. 
Arahien,  Maundev.  33  In  f>a  desertes  dwellez  my  kill  pople 

£at  men  callez  Arabienes. 
Archadien,  Troye  I,  74  her  tabernaclis  the  Osonyens,  the 

Archadiens,  the  Epiryens  laye  upon  the  grene  verdure. 
Argiens,  Troye  passim,  <  Arges 

Assien,  SowTd  B  1039  with  XXXti  thousand  of  Assiens 
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Assirien,  Maundev.  38  Assirienes;  Polychr  Tr.  275  Nynus 
kyng  of  Assiriens;  Gestes  of  Alis  109  and  attles  to  f>e 
Assyriens. 

Athenien,  Gestes  of  Alis  415  frei  armed  f)e  Atteniens;  Wyn- 

toun  IV,  633  the  Attenyens  hale;  ib.  646  off  attenyens 

chyfftane  wes;  Troye  86,  394,  500. 
Barbarien,  Sowd  Bab.  1042  Barbarens.  —  For  the  change 

-en  :  -ien  vide  NED  -ian. 
Byturicien,  Chas  Gr.  215.  31  Wyth  the  byturiciens  (?)  the 

monyqes  (?),  pictauyns  (<  Poitou),  scauctonens  (?) 
Calcedonyen,  Troye  passim  <  Calcedonye 
Calidoniens,  Troye  passim 
Castyllyens  Troye  passim 
Coroignyen,  Troye  415,  <  Corongne,  Coruna. 
Corynthien,  Troye  35,  36 

Cremonyen,  Troye  435.  Cf.  It.  Cremonese;  I  have  not  found 
any  Cremonyen  in  French  dictionaries  —  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  name  is  a  vernacular  formation. 

Egyen,  Lowenh  6906  for  he  hath  folke  of  many  londes, 
Egyens  and  of  Tyrkye. 

Egipcien,  Egipcian,  Lowenh  6911  Egypcyens  and  of  Surrye; 
Polychr  Tr  37  J>e  children  of  Israel  spoilled  f>e  Egip- 
cians;  ib.  191  somme  Egypciannes  ~  wente  forth  from 
hit;  CursM  2594  f>at  Agar  hit  egipcian;  ib.  5655  an 
egypcien;  EE  Ps  80,  34  under  f>e  Egipciens;  ib.  128,  23 
J>e  hertes  of  f>e  egipciens. 

Epirien,  Troye  passim,  <  Epirus 

Ethiepien,  EE  Ps  80,  34  Echiepeiens  schul  fallen  in  seruage 
under  J>e  Egipciens;  ib  sleand  J>e  Echiopenes;  Gen  2667 
folc  ethiopienes  on  egipte  cam.  —  th  is  read  ch. 

Frygien,  Troye  136  and  the  frygiens  medlid.  <  Phrygie. 

[Gadlibirien,  Maundev.  140  and  f)are  er  ordaynd  in  ilke  a  toune 
certayne  ^ung  men  for  to  do  £at  seruise,  f>e  whilk  {>ai 
call  Gadlibiriens,  f)at  es  to  say  "Foles  despaired".  — 
The  formation  is  vernacular;  cf.  Fr. :  "quils  appellent 
Cadebiriz".  The  Engl,  translator  has  tried  to  give  the 
word  a  more  usual  appearance  by  adding  -ien  to  it.  — 
In  this  connexion  cf.  Punch  June  14,  1916  "'Ave  you 
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fetched  down  many  Zeppeleans  this  morning?",  where 
this  tendency  is  also  shown.] 
Lacedemonien,  Gestes  of  Alis  351  The  Lacedemonieins  lowe 
laide  were;  ib.   895  f>e   Lacedemoniens  |>at  life  loren 
hadde. 

Libyen,  Troye  II  passim 

Lydyen,  Ghauc.  Boece  II  P.  2;  vide  Heidrich,  p,  93 
Moryen,  Lowenh  6908  of  Moryens  and  of  Arabye 
Ossirien,  Polychr  Tr  367  in  f>e  norj)  side  of  Irlond  in  the 
contrey  of  Ossiriens;  <  Ossery,  Osseria,  Ossoria  (cf.  Coles' 
Diet.).  —  Hidden  has  got  'in  regione  Gssiriensi'.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  also  the  -(i)ensis  could  be  associated  with 
ME  -tens. 

Palargyen,  Chas  Gr.  205  Alle  the  contreye  of  Spayne  that 
tyme  was  sub^ette  to  charles,  That  is  to  wete,  the  lond 
of  alandalus  (Andalusia),  the  londe  of  Perdoures  (<  Pardis) 
the  londe  of  castellan  (<  Castilia),  the  londe  of  maures 
(the  Moors),  the  londe  of  portyngale,  the  londe  of  sara- 
syns,  the  londe  of  nauarre,  the  londe  of  alemans,  the 
londe  of  byscoys  (<  Biscay),  the  londe  of  bascles  (the 
Basques),  the  londe  of  palargyens  (<  Palarge).  —  Cf . 
Fabyan  p.  142:  ye  lande  of  Landelusse  (Andalusia), 
the  lande  of  Pardis,  the  lande  of  Castyil,  the  lande  of 
Mawrys  (the  Moors),  the  countrey  of  Portyngall,  the 
londe  of  Byscaye,  the  londe  of  Palarge  (in  the  Pyrenseans). 

Percy  en,  Chauc  Boece  II  P  2.,  vide  Heidrich,  p.  93;  Chas  Gr 
p.  211:  for  he  assembled  mores,  moabytes,  Ethiopiens, 
Affrycans,  and  Percyens.  <  Persia. 

Phenicien,  Polychr  Tr  129  f)e  Phenices  f>at  beef)  men  oiPhenicia 
~  For  Pheniciens  were  f>e  firste  fynderes  of  letteres  ~  f>at 
Fenices  were  J>e  firste;  ib.  (2261)  Phenix  ~  toke  to  these 
Feniceonnes  somme  redde  letters;  ib.  253  thes  on  to 
the  Feniceannes.  —  From  this  instructive  instance  we 
learn  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
country  is  Latinized,  e.  g.  Phenicia,  the  toponymic  is 
retained  in  its  French  attire,  e.  g.  Pheniciens.  Further, 
the  folk-names  may  vary  in  the  same  author.  That 
ms.  2261  of  the  English  Polychronicon  is  younger  than 
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Trevisa's  is  also  shown  by  the  word  Feniceannes,  Phoe- 
nicians; for  the  same  word  ending  in  -onnes  vide  p. 
110  above:  Italyon. 
Philistien,  CursM  6181  Philistiens  said  wit  J>am  mete;  also 
Philistens;  which  is  more  like  Fr.  Philistin.  Vide  Koch, 
p.  88, 

Secylien  (Cecyliens),  Troye  321,  322,  <  Secile,  Scecyll,  Sicily 
Seryens  Chauc  Boece  II  M  5;  cf.  Heidrich  p.  93 
Sodomien,  EE  Ps  188,  47  Her  uiues  is  of  f>e  uiues  of  Sodomens 
Surienes  (Syryenes),  Maundev.  121,  6 

Tartarian,  Maundev.  124  all  f>e  Tartarenes  hase  smale  eghen 
and  lytill  berdes  and  thynne  (Fr.  Toutz  ly  Tartarins) ; 
ib.  224  11  tartaryenes;  231,  19;  252,  16,  28.  —  Cf.  Koch, 
p.  88. 

Thebenien,  Gestes  of  Alis  353  The  Tebenieins  teenfully 
tooke  this  of)er;  ib.  877  f>at  time  f>e  Tebeniens,  hee  turned 
to  fight 

Troien,  RM  158  of  many  on  he  reknes  and  sayes  //  both  of 

Troiens  and  of  Gregeis; 
Venysyen,  Sowd  of  B  1041 

Ydumien,  EE  Ps  102,  5  in  f)e  tabernacles  of  f)e  Ydumens 

and  of  Ysmaelites 
Ytalien,  Troye  passim. 


-(i)an 

AfryJcan,  EM  14533  f>e  Saxons  ledde  f>e  Auf rykans ;  ib. 
14606  Gyrmound  hym  folewede,  J)e  Aufrykan;  Brut 
94,  6  Tho  bigonne  {>e  Saxoynes  and  f>e  Aufrikans  to 
destroye. 

Asyan,  Polychr  Tr  257  men  of  myddel  londes  in  f>e  roof 

of  mouf),  as  Grees  and  Asyans. 
Assyrian,  Capgr.   17   and  of  him  the  Assurianes  took  her 

first  name 

Bactryan,  Polychr  Tr  277  Zoroastes  kyng  of  Bactrians; 

Wyntoun  II  26  and  kyng  of  Bactryanys  qwhylum  wes. 
Castilian,  Troye  (passim)  Castalyans;  Chas  Gr  p.  205  Castyl- 

lans  (<  Sp.  Castillanos?). 
Effesian,  (1388),  vide  Dellitt  p.  74;  <  Ephesi(us)  +  an. 
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Egipcian,  vide  Egipcien 
Fenician,  vide  Phenicien 

Gallogrecian,  Lydgate  FP  125  a  2;  vide  Reismiiller 
Indian,  Maundev.  60  Sum  also  er  called  Nestorianes,  sum 
Arrianes,  sum  Nubienes,  sum  Gregorienes,  sum  Indyanes 
whilk  er  of  Prestre  John  land  (Fr.  Et  y  a  autres  qe  homme 
appelle  Nestoriaws,  des  autres  Arriens,  des  autres  Nu- 
hiens,  des  autres  Gregeois,  des  autres  Yndiens).  —  Note 
the  false  rendering  of  Gregeois  by  Gregorianes  instead 
of  Greeks. 

Italian,  Polychr  2261,  VIII,  447  A  Eoman  or  an  Ytalion! 
Mantuan,  Chaucer,  cf.  Heidrich,  p.  103 
Megydan,  Troye  401,  <Megeda 

Morians,  Polychr  Tr  IV,  183  he  come  to  the  Morians  (note 

Lat.  venit  ad  Morinos). 
Napolitan,  Pol  Poems  298  y  am  a  napolitane  borne 
Pannormitan,   Capgr  166  summe  men  clepe  hem  Pannor- 

mitanes 

Samaritan,  Maundev.  53  f>e  Samaritanes  makes  f>aire  sacri- 
fisez;  CursM  19450  Samaritans  har  tan  J>air  way;  Polychr 
2261,  123  they  discorde  from  the  Yewes  and  be  callede 
Samaritannes;  ib.  Ill,  71  the  enmyes  of  the  Jewes  cal- 
lede Samarites  other  samaritanes. 

Sicilian,  Capgr.  166  These  same  Scicilianes  killid  alle  the 
Frenschmen 

Spartan,  Wyntoun  II,  1053  Tebanys  and  Spartanyss 
Syrian,  Maundev.  59  of)ter  Cristen  men  f>er  er  |>at  er  called 

Surrianez;  cf.  ib.  121,  6  Surienes,  syryenes. 
Theban,  Polychr  Tr  197  Take  hede  f>at  is  in  Egypt  hatte 

Ihebey;  men  of  Thebe  J>at  is  in  Grecia  hat  TJiebany, 

and  J>e  men  of  Thebe  f>at  is  in  Judea  hatte  Thebite',  ib. 

Ill,   387  he  tornede  from  f>e  Thebanes,  men  of  Thebe 

in  Grrees;  Wyntoun  II,  1053  wytht  Tebanys  and  Spar- 

tanyis;  Troye  341;  <  Thebes 
Tolletan,  in  Chaucer  F  1273;  cf.  Heidrich,  p.  85  (<  Toledo). 

Note  the  pi.  'tables  tolletanes'. 
Troian,  Polychr  Tr  197  a^enst  f>e  Troians  (2261 :  {36  Troi- 

anes);  EM  1309  when  £e  Troianes  were  al  dight;  Pol 
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Poems  178  Remembre  of  Ector  the  Troian  chaumpioun; 

Troye  134  the  troians  were  come  tassayle  hym. 
Tuscan,  Polychr  Tr  III,  159  he  ouercome  f>e  Yulces  and  \)G 

Gabies  and  made  pees  wif)  Tuscans. 
Venesyan,  Cely  P  50  ze  wyll  enqwer  of  the  whenysyans 

and  florantynys  of  tydynges. 


-o(u)n 

I  include  here  some  that  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  topo- 
nymies, e.  g.  Aragon,  but  only  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
the  question  of  this  suffix,  which  at  one  time  was  felt  as 
an  independent  one: 

Aragon,  Pol  Poems   17,  9  aragon  tunge  doth  also  specif ie 

Babylon,  Polychr  Tr  III,  155  Cirus  werrede  a^enst  f>e  Ba- 
bilons ;  Cresus  halp  f>e  Babylons  and  ~  Baby  Ions 
were  i-sesed.  —  -on  is  here  felt  as  a  toponym.  suffix. 

Bourgonyon,  Bourgoylyon;  Polychr  Tr  VIII,  563  whiche  had 
ben  with  his  bourgonyons  and  pycardes;  BM  10545; 
vide  De  Vries,  art.  Boergoensch.  —  Bourgoylyon  is, 
of  course,  an  attempt  to  render  Fr.  n  mouille,  which  was 
often  confused  with  I  mouille. 

Bretoun,  MA  1347  Euere  ware  f>es  Bretons  braggers  of  olde; 
BG1  1146  and  se  brutons  arise  vaste;  Polychr  Tr  291 
f>e  lasse  Bretaigne  haf)  f)e  name  of  Britoons;  BM  10545 
were  he  ffrensche,  were  he  Bretoun  //  Normand,  ffle- 
myng,  or  Burgoiloun  //  Spaynard,  Gascoyn,  or  Angeuyn 
//  Scot.  Irische,  Pykard,  or  Peyteuyn  //  Daneys,  Nor- 
neys,  or  Selander  //  Henner,  ffryson,  or  Katelaner  // 
Arragoneys,  Lombard,  or  Brabaunt  //  Prouincial,  Nau- 
erner,  or  Alemaunt. 

Frison,  Polychr  VI  227  Bicoldus  duke  of  Frisons  (dux  Fri- 
sonum):  vide  Bretoun;  BM  10545 

Saxon,  BGl  48  su<5  6e  f>org  engliss  and  Saxons  //  f>at  hider 
were  ibrojt;  passim  ibid;  BM  40  {mt  now  ere  Inglis, 
{>an  were  Saxons;  ib.  4097  f)enne  come  Saxoyns  (< French), 
men  of  Angle;  Polychr  Tr  29  to  f>e  comynge  of  Sax- 
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ouns;  2261  ib.  of  Saxones;  West  Saxon,  Souf>  Saxon 
passim  in  Polychr;  ib.  V,  181  he  overcom  f)e  Saxons; 
Arthur  521  Englische  men  betf)  Saxoynes  //  J>at  bef)  of 
Engistes  soones  //  Therefore  |>e  Walsch  men  Bretoun  // 
seyf)  and  clepef)  us  "Sayson".  —  With  regard  to  the 
term  Anglo-Saxon  cf.  Anglia  1,  p.  3  ff. 

3.    -eys,  -qys,  -ais. 

(Cf.  Collijn  §§  28—32;  Nojd  p.  120.) 

For  a  short  time  and  restricted  to  special  authors  these 
French  suffixes  seemed  to  become  common  as  Engl,  topo- 
nym.  suffixes.  A  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  outlandeys 
(KM  6600;  ib.  6942),  where  the  suffix  is  felt  as  indepen- 
dent and  productive  in  ME.  A  confusion  between  the  ending 
-eys,  -ais  and  the  remains  of  OE  strong  declension  I  was 
likely  to  arise,  since  OE  -as  had  developed,  when  it  had 
not  been  exchanged  for  -en,  into  -es  and  (in  Scotch)  -is 
Owing  to  AN  spelling  habits  -eys  might  be  written  -es  (cf. 
Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  16),  and  the  opposite  development 
would  be  no  more  surprising. 

On  account  of  Fr.  Romaines,  Romein  we  find  such 
spellings  as  bareyne  He  (Ch.  B.  68;  vide  Heidrich,  p.  65) 
for  'barren  isle';  further  Mercheyne  lawe  (Polychr  87)  for 
Merchene  laive;  Normandy  and  Norwa  (Towneley  Plays, 
Herod  XYI,  48)  for  Norway.  A  spelling  Chaldeys,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  stages  -eas  >,  -ees, 
>  eis,  as  we  have  the  Fr.  examples  before  us.  Cf.  foot- 
note next  page. 

Some  of  those  in  -oys  are,  of  course,  direct  loans  from 
Fr.;  this  suffix  is  only  used  once  in  a  native  name. 

-oys 

Aragonnoys,  Troye  passim 
Byscoys  Chas  Gr  205 

Champenois  Aymon  33,  15  the  flemynges,  the  champeno}^, 
the  almayns 

Gallogrecoys,  Lydgate  FP  134  c  5;  cf.  Eeismiiller 
Londenoys,  1387  UsJc:  a  singuler  Londenoys.  —  Yide  NED. 
Nauarroys  Troye  423. 
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~eys,  -ais 

Arragoneys,  EM  10545  were  he  bretoun  ~  arragoneys 
Caldeys,  Polychr  Tr  241  Arphaxath  was  fader  of  Caldeys 

(pater  Chaldseorum) 
Caleweys,  vide  Heidrich,  p.  110,  <  Caillouet,  Burgundy. 
Comwaleys,  EM  4346  Tenucius  wid  his  Cornwaleys;  cf. 

Camden  450,    In  the  neighbourhood,  at  Brome,  the 

knightly  family  of  Cornwalleys. 
Daneys,  vide  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  15  f.;  Langenfelt, 

Finsk  Tidskr.  1920  p.  77. 
Fraunceis,  EM  1700  six  hundred  Peyteuins  and  Fraunceys ; 

ib.  2534  an  ost  of  his  ffraunceys  —  Cf.  Collijn,  §  30 

p.  64. 

Geneivays  Minot  VII,  142  f>e  gentil  Geneways;  Polychr 
VIII,  563  The  Jeneways  had  the  victorye;  —  From 
this  plural  (orig.  OFr.  Genueise,  It.  Genovese)  at  a  very 
early  stage  the  sg.  'a  Genewey'  was  abstracted:  Chas 
Gr  passim,  cf.  p.  132:  basyn  the  genewey  (in  1485).  Cf. 
Jespersen,  Subtraktionsdannelser  (in  Festskrift  til  T  ho  Ri- 
sen 1894);  Heidrich,  p.  72:  Jane]  and  NED. 

Huneys,1  EM  1983  Numbert,  a  kyng  of  Huneys 

Indeis,  Sowd  B  1041 

Londreis,  E  Gl  9943  J>e  Londreis  mid  hor  poer.  <Londres 
(p.  215  ib.). 

Loundreneysy  EM  4345 ;  <  Loundren,  a  blend  of  Londres  and 

Londen,  or  <  Loundre(s)  +  neys. 
Nazareis,  Capgr  38  numbird  amongst  the  Nazareis 
Norrays,  Norrois,  ISToreis,  <  OF  Norrois.  EM  10650.  —  Cf.  the 
family  names  in  Norris  Abbr  PI  306  Hugo  le  Norrays, 
322  Matill  le  Norreys;  Eobtus  le  Norreys;  163  Gulfrus  le 
Noreys;  140  Johes  le  Norrys;  Wills  119  John  Norreys 

1  Idumeys,  Wyntoun  892,  does  not  belong  here.  Idume-ysr 
Tessaly-is  Hennegaw-ys,  Med-ys,  Tuskany-is,  Attene-ys,  Egypt-is, 
Phylysty-is,  etc.  in  Wyntoun,  are  all  to  be  divided  in  the  way 
indicated;  -ys  (-is)  is  here  only  a  Scotch  spelling  of  pi.  -es,  -s. 
Cf.  Sander,  §  23. 
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Norneys,  EM  10545  were  he  Bretoun  ~  Daneys,  Norneys. 
—  An  interesting  development  of  OScand.  norrsenn. 

(A)poilleys  (Apulian),  cf.  Heidrich,  p.  82 ;  Erdmann  6te fil.  p.  123. 

Sarazineyse,  Lowenh  2330  Silke,  samed  sarazineyse;  ib. 
2649  homes  sarezyneys 

Surreis,  EM  passim;  cf.  Cal  of  Ch  Eolls  89  Philip  le  Surreis, 
Walter  ie  Deveneys. 

Turkeys,  EM  11947  Hurtak  |>e  king  of  Turkeis 

Turoneys,  Polychr  VI,  261  But  it  may  wel  be  f>at  f>e  pound 
of  Turoneys  is  i-take  by  tale  of  money  of  Turon.  — 
This  is  a  direct  loan  as  well  as  Herupeys  (dwellers  in 
the  south  of  Paris  from  the  little  river  Bievre;  De 
Linay,  Wace  II,  183);  EM  13194  Sire  Beduer  wyf>  his 
Herupeys 

Waleis,  EM  passim;  EG1  5126  Brutons  nere  namore  ycly- 

ped,  ac  waleys  ywis 
Yreis,  EG1  5551  of  scottes  aslawe  and  al  so  of  yreis. 

4.  -er 

To  judge  from  the  material  collected  below,  it  seems 
as  if  the  Flemish  (Teut)  -er  had  become  assimilated  in 
English  for  toponym.  use  (present,  however,  in  only  one 
native  toponymic:  Londoner).  The  native  Dutch  names 
were  taken  over  into  English,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
they  seem  to  have  influenced  such  formations  as  Bri- 
stoner  <  Bristow,  Prestoner  <  Preston,  etc. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Flemish  exerted  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  English  considering  the  close  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  (Vide  Schaube  p.  43  f.; 
Eckhardt  p.  5;  Forssner  p.  xxxvin  ff.;  Lydgate,  London 
Lickpenny  etc.)  Of  their  own  account  the  English  seem 
never  to  have  adopted  the  agential  suffix  -er,  either  in  OE 
or  ME,  for  toponym.  purpose. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
in  which  cases  one  is  able  to  find  another  origin:  Bernyer 
and  haynewier  (vide  these  words),  where  a  Fr.  origin  has 
been  discovered.  French  never  used  -(i)er  to  any  extent  in 
this  function;  all  that  I  have  found  besides  the  two  names  just 
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mentioned,  in  Rolland  de  Denus  are  the  following  French 
names  in  -(i)er;  Paidauger  (p.  51;  <  pays  d'Auge);  Bocager 
(p.  55;  <Bocage);  Limanier  (p.  165;  <  Limagne). 

Arragoner,  Pol  Poems  17,  9  LR  Arragoners  don  also  specifie 

Bernyer,  Aymon  p.  16  The  dose  peres  of  Fraunce  were 
come  there,  and  many  almaynes  and  Englyshemenne, 
Normans,  Poeteuyns,  Lombardes,  and  Barnyers;  ib.  p. 
17,  13  Syr  Lambreyght  bernyer  (not  in  the  glossary1); 
ib.  33,  14  I  shall  sende  for  the  normans,  the  berny- 
gers,  the  flamynges,  the  champenoys,  the  almayns,  ye 
banyers,  and  for  englishemen;  ib.  40,  2  Poeteuyns,  Gas- 
coyns,  Normans,  Flemynges,  Bernyers,  Bourgoyns. 

All  these  forms,  barnyer,  bernyer,  bernyger,  are  only 
corruptions  of  Fr.  berruier,  i.  e.  the  u  is  read  as  n;  cf. 
Ren.  Mont.  2,  32:  "N'i  lairai  a  semonre  Poitevin,  ne 
Normant  //  Flamens  et  Braibencons  venront  esperonant  // 
Engevin  et  Breton,  Berruier  ensemant  //  et  Francois  et 
Lombart  de  la  terre  vaillant;  ib.  25,  17  Flamenc  et 
Berruier  se  sunt  entre  escrie  //  Engevin  et  Normant 
dont  il  i  ot  plante;  ib.  30,  16  Auvergnas,  Berruier  et  cil 
de  Normendie  //  Flamenc  et  Engevin  ne  se  targerent 
mie".  —  Roll,  de  Denus  (p.  150)  gives  a  few  quota- 
tions concerning  Berruier  (1570;  also  in  Hugo  and  Bal- 
zac), <  Berrui,  the  old  form  for  Mn  Berry 2. 

The  development  ~ern>-arn  is  easily  explained  in 
1489,  the  year  of  printing.  'Ye  banyers'  is  in  my 
opinion  a  corruption  'ye  bauyers',  also  appearing  as 
(ib.  77,  14)  'the  bauyers',  the  Bavarians,  <  Bauier(e). 

Bemener,  Polychr  Tr  VIII,  15  wij)  a  grete  strengf>e  of  Be- 
meners  (<  Bohemia),  and  of  Danes.  —  Cf.  Germ.  Boh- 
men,  Dutch  Beemen;  vide  De  Vries. 

Braboner,  Cely  P  104  men  of  the  londde  of  Lewke  wt  the 
helpe  of  Braboners  (<  Braban).  For  o  instead  of  a  vide 
De  Yries. 

1  Cf.  the  French  version:  Lambert  de  Berry, 

2  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Prof.  E.  Staaff 
for  this  information. 
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Brabander,  Caxton  Dial  p.  42  f. 
Oberol  le  hostelier 
A  touts  les  bons  hostes; 
II  a  les  allemains 
quon  appelle  oesterlins, 
Poyteuins  fransoys, 
Engloys,  brabansois 
Flamyngs,  lombars, 
Espeignoys,  Portingalois, 
Geneuoys,  escochoys, 
Haynewiers,  hollandois, 
Danoys,  frisons 


oberol  the  hosteler 
Hath  al  the  good  ghestes; 
He  hath  the  alemayns 
That  men  calle  esterlyngis 
Poyteuins,  franschemen, 
Englishmen,  brabanders 
Flemyngis,  lombardis, 
Spaynardys,  portingalers, 
Ienewys,  Scottes, 
Heynewiers,  Hollanders, 
Danesmen,  of  friseland. 


—  Brabander  is  a  Flemish  word.    Cf.  De  Yries. 

Britoner,  Piers  PI.  B  VI,  178:  "He  buffeted  the  Britoner 
about  the  chekes  //  That  he  looked  like  a  lanterne  al 
his  lyf  after"  (quoted  fr.  Skeat,  Early  E  Proverbs  p. 
45).  --=  Briton,  Welshman.  Cf.  also  Gute  (p.  4)  who  spells 
it  briitiner1.  —  A  vernacular  formation. 

Burgoyner,  Brut  78,  20  Kyng  Arthure  hade  at  f>at  table 
Britons  ~  Burgoyners;  Aymon  p.  84  Berarde  the  bourgoy- 
ner.  —  Flemish.  Cf .  Fr.  bourguignon ;  bergoignon,  bor- 
genons.  —  In  Bulk  we  find  such  names  as  Burganouris 
(1.  59732);  Burgundaris  (1.  59739);  Burgenturis  (1.  59690: 
The  Burgenturis  quhilk  wes  of  his  partie);  for  these 
vide  Sanders  §  10;  Gute  p.  74  ff.;  Lenz  §  172,  p.  341. 

Caliser,  Brut  583,  7  Remembres  how  je  drowned  att  full 
see  for  f>e  nones  //  with  shippes,  Caleis  hauen,  massoned 
with  stones  //  and  how  f>at  J)e  Calisers  hem  brake  the 
next  day;  ib.  v.  18. 

(rauntener,  Cely^P  99  he  sawe  the  Dewte  of  Burgeyne  de- 
perte  owte  of  Bregys  bit  wt  X  horsse  in  to  Selond  for 
they  of  Gaunte  and  of  Bregys  wyll  nott  graunt  hym 

1  Gute  does  not  record  any  toponymies  except  this  one' 
His  book,  however,  gives  a  fair  account  of  agential  suffixes  extant 
in  ME.  For  hunderdere  (Gute  pp.  6,  34)  vide  also  Dellitt  p.  15.  Cf. 
also  the  interesting  word  parochonar. 


syche  thinges  «v  but  the  Gaunteners  and  they  of  Bregys 
wyll  not  zewe  hym  noo  money;  ib.  133  to  coomen  and 
talke  wt  the  Gauntnersse;  Brut  580,  18  the  Gaunteners 
£at  lay  with  f>e  Duuke  at  f>e  est  ende  of  f>e  toune.  —  The 
original  form  from  which  gauntener  has  been  derived 
must  be  a  Ganten,  i.  e.  a  weak  form  of  the  pl.-n.  Cf. 
in  this  respect  Matthias,  p.  28.  (=  Ghent-ers). 
Henner  (<  Hainaut,  Hennegau)  EM  10545 :  were  he  bretoun, 
~  Henner,  ffryson.  —  <  Fr.  Hennuier,  vide  Eolland  de 
Denus  p.  5. 

Heynewier,  Polychr  VIII,  321  wif)  litet  strengfe  of  Henewers 
ib.  VIII,  545  and  the  Henewer  had  the  better  of  hym 
Caxton  Dial.  p.  42  f.  Heynewiers  —  <  Fr.  Hainuiers, 
Haynuyers,  vide  Holland  de  Denus  p.  4.  Cf.  also  Cax- 
ton's  Mirrour  p.  151  there  is  another  countre  ioyning 
to  Braban  the  whych  is  called  Hanawer  or  Hanays. 

—  All  these  Fr.  forms  in  -(i)er  are,  no  doubt,  originally 
Flemish;  cf.  Matthias  (p.  31)  Jenawer,  etc. 

Henauder,  Chr  1471  and  the  Henauder  hadde  the  better  of 
him  ~  The  iiij,  cam  yn  anothir  Henauder;  Brut  32  fro 
f>e  tyme  of  f>e  comyng  of  f>e  Henauderns;  ib.  370  and 
yn  f)e  same  day  come  a  nof>er  Henauder.  —  d  in  He- 
nauder is  due  to  a  frequent  Flemish  rendering  of  t, 
e.  g.  Brabander;  n  in  Henauderns  may  be  a  misspelt 
form;  —  otherwise  one  might  assume  the  same  pheno- 
menon as  in  Gaunten,  Matthias  p.  28;  Henauder,  then 

-  Hanawer  =  name  of  the  country. 

Hollander,  Cely  P.  60  I  sawe  newer  Hollendars  make  whorsse 
payment  in  my  dayys;  ib.  61  yf  ony  holonders  come 
done. 

Katelaner,  EM  10545  were  he  ~  Katelaner.  Cf.  the  ME 
Anglicized  geogr.  name  Cateland,  vide  Heidrich,  p.  20. 

Manser,  Brut  78,  20  Kyng  Arthure  hade  at  f>at  table  Bri- 
tons, Normannes,  Flemynges,  Burgoyners,  Fraunchemen, 
Mansers,  Lohering;  ib.  87,  22  Borell,  erl  of  Maans, 
Lygers,  erl  of  Boloigne.  —  Cf.  Sir  Ferumbras  (1380) 
p.   136  Eaol  of  Mans,  =  Fr.  Eaoul  d'Amiens;  either 


<  Amiens  (or  <  Mons  (Belgium),  Flemish  Borgan,  vide 
De  Vries). 

Nauerner,  RM  10545  were  he  nauerner  or  alemaunt;  Brut 
344  betwene  a  skquyer  of  Nauerne  f>at  was  with  f>e 
king  and  skquyer  J)at  me  callid  John  Walsch,  of  poyntis 
treson  fmt  f>is  Nauerner  put  upon  J)is  Walsch,  but  J)is 
Nauerner  was  ouercome.  —  Nauerne  must  be  a  weak 
Flemish  form  of  Navarre;  cf.  Matthias,  p.  28  f.  and 
ib.  the  similarly  sounding  Naweren  (Novara,  Italy).  Cf. 
also  Rolland  de  Denus,  p.  232  f. 

Originer,  Aymon  77,  13  For  there  were  bretons,  flemynges- 
maunsealx  (< Maine,  France;  vide  Holland  de  Denus, 
p.  63:  Manceaux),  originers,  englysshe,  bourgoyns,  the 
bauyers  (Bavarians),  and  the  frenchemen.  —  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  positively  the  originers,  as 
Caxton's  ed.,  printed  in  1489,  certainly  goes  back  to 
a  Fr.  prose  ed.  from  1480  (Lyons),  which  has  not  been 
accessible  to  me.  Ren.  Mont  has  no  exact  parallel  name. 
(B)ourgoyners  is  out  of  question,  since  bourgoyns  are 
already  mentioned  in  the  same  list;  Auvergnas,  men- 
tioned in  another  place  in  Ren.  Mont.,  would  also  be 
more  suitable  than  Orleanais,  which  might  give  *Originais 
owing  to  the  often  recurring  false  rendering  of  I  mou- 
ille  by  n  mouille,  and  vice   versa  (e.  g.  Bourgoiloun 

<  Bourguignon).  But  considering  the  other  folk-names 
one  is  tempted  to  place  the  originers  a  little  nearer  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  context:  *Lorrainer  <  Lorraine. 
This  word  is  found  in  1636  (Rous'  diary  p.  81:  an  army 
of  Savoians,  Burgundians,  Loreiners1,  Spaniards,  and 
Imperialists.)  For  the  name  of  Lorraine  vide  Rolland 
de  Denus,  p.  93  f.,  96:  Lor-reygne.  Note  also  Lohering 
(vide  p.  125  above:  Manser),  which  undoubtedly  denotes 
Lotharingia(-n).  An  I  would  then  have  been  con- 
cealed in  the  preceding  Maunsealx,  where  /,  however, 
also   fulfils  its  function  of  denoting  mn.  u.  Loreiner, 


1  Cf.  Briill,  p.  163,  loreinier,  saddler,  harness-maker,  which 
would  easily  be  confused  with  loreiner. 
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explained  in  this  way  or  as  l'originer  (originer  with 

an  article  before),  is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading. 
Portingaler,  Med.  Rec.  p.  95  (1479)  for  the  burying  of  a  por- 

tyngaler;  ib.  100;  cf.  NED;  see  Brabander,  p.  124. 
Prucier,  Rolls  Parlt.  1449  (qu.  from  Giite,  p.  59)  another 

subsidie  ~  of  every   Venecian,  Esterlynge  ~  Lumbard, 

Hanszard,  Prucier  and  also    other  Straungers  mer- 

chaunts.  —  <Pruce,  Prussia. 
Romainer,  RM  4648  asperly  folle  on  f>e  Romayners  (riming 

with  squiers). 

Rouener,  Brut  3842  starving  Roueners.  —  The  Flemish 
influence  was  felt  very  strongly  not  only  in  northern 
France,  which  originally  wTas  Flemish  (Dunkirk  etc.), 
but  also  in  neighbouring  ports. 

Selander,  RM  10545  were  he  Breton  ~  or  Selander;  Brut 
235,  2  he  was  taken  wif)  Selanders.  —  <  Zeeland,  Hol- 
land. 

Sprucier,  NED  1443  My  lord  Tres.  hath  declared:  hou  J>at 
J)e  Spruciers  and  Hansze  beth  freer  here  in  Ingland  {)a 
f>e  kynges  subgittes.  <  Spruce,  Prussia. 

Londoner,  Polychr  VI,  393  Sed  Londoniensis :  Tr:  but  J>e 
Londoners  destroyed  fat  castel:  ib  VII,  506  The  Lon- 
doners sy£  that-;ib.  VII  507;  ib.  VIII,  253  Octoban 
fe  legat  denounced  acorsed  f>e  Londoners. 

5.   -ard.  (Cf.  Nyrop  3,  §§  352—355.) 

Teut.  -hard,  a  frequent  second  element  in  personal 
names,  but  one  which  was  very  early  taken  over  by  the 
Romance  peoples,  who  used  it  at  first  to  form  derisive 
names  (Kluge  §  32),  but  also  in  toponym.  function,  e.  g. 
Savoyard  (Nyrop  3,  §  3554:0  rem;  cf.  however,  Collijn,  p. 
39;  and  Roll  de  Denus,  p.  287  ff.).  In  Norman  times  it  came 
over  to  England  in  Spaniard,  Savoyard,  Picard,  Lumbard1. 
The  last  name  was  no  longer  felt  as  a  folk-name  but  as  a 
terminus   technicus  for  money-lenders  and  goldsmiths  (cf. 

1  Lumbard  is,  of  course,  not  a  cp.  with  -ard.  But  it  was 
surely  felt  as  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  others  in  -ard. 
Lumbard  already  appears  in  the  12th  cent,  in  English  texts. 
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Zettersten,  (in  City  Street  Names,  L.  1917)  p.  39:  Lombard 
Street).  Spaniard  held  its  own  in  spite  of  the  competing 
Spaynol  (spainel,  <  OFr.  espagnol,  espagneul).  [Of.  Geijer, 
in  Studier  till  Tegner,  p.  287  ff.]  That  Spaniard  came  to 
survive  is  possibly  also  due  to  Flemish  Spaenjaerd. 

Lowenh  6687  Gascoyn,  Spanyard,  and  Lumbard;  BM 
10545  were  he  ~  Spaynard;  Polychr  Tr  257  as  Spanyardes 
and  Komayns;  Brut  220,  18  somme  Britons  ~  some  spaig- 
nardes;  Cely  P  117  men  f>at  he  oon  the  see  hath  taken  V 
or  VI  sayle  of  Spaynardds;  ib.  128  Anthony  Corsy  and 
Marcy  Strossy  spaynardes  yn  Lombard  Strete.  —  Maundev. 
139  twa  of  f)am  ware  Grekez  and  three  ware  spanyols; 
Palerne  3357  the  Spanyolnes  hem  hade  a-spiede;  Polychr 
Tr  Y,  235  overcome  fre  Spaynelles,  Galles  and  E,omayns; 
Wyntoun  II,  782.    Wytht  off  Spaynolys  a  company. 

The  sense  'Spaniel'  (in  MnE)  is  found  already  in  ME: 
Cely  P  "be  greabyll  to  kepe  a  hawke  and  spaynellis" ; 
Man  Voc  56  a  spanyel,  odorisequus  canis;  Fliigel  13  Thyse 
be  the  names  of  houndes  a  spanyol;  besides  cf.  Geijer  1.  c. 

For  suffixal  change  -ard : -ar,  cf.  Giite,  p.  88;  e.  g. 
Cely  P  24  Lombar  :  Lombard;  Picar  :  Picard;  for  Hans- 
zard  :  Hanser  vide  Giite,  p.  85. 

6.  -ing. 

The  OE  suffix  -ing  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
only  found  in  the  stereotyped  Fleming  [Polychr  Tr  II, 
153;  Pol  Poems  32,  60;  Capgr.  239;  Bruce  XVII,  239; 
Cely  P  71,  111,  etc.].  The  ME  Esterling  (merchant  of  the 
German  'Hansa')  is  a  commercial  term  of  uncertain  origin, 
probably  Flemish1.  Once  it  must  have  meant  also  'Austrians'; 
cf.  the  ME  name  of  Austria:  Estriche.  Vide  Giite,  p.  59 
and  foot-n.  ibid. 

Greene  (Hart  319)  explains  the  name  Cattlyngis,  appear- 
ing in  one  of  the  ME  Mystery  Plays,  as  'Catalauni'  = 
"inhabitants  of  the  15th  cent.  Luxembourg";  we  have  then 

1  MnE  (pound)  sterling  is  derived  from  this  word.  Cf. 
Heidrich,  p.  72:  Lusheborues  sterlinges  in  Langland. 
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to  assume  a  Flemish  (LG)  origin  of  -ing.  [Cf.  also  the 
single  instance  from  NE,  Westfaling,  appearing  as  a  family 
name  in  Manningham's  Diary  1600  (Camd  Soc  99),  p.  18: 
"Margaret  Westfalinge  //  my  greatest  welfaringe" ;  she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (1585 — 1602)  Herbert 
Westfaling.]  For  the  productivity  of  -ing  as  an  agential 
suffix  vide  Giite,  p.  56  ff.  In  Polychr.  2261  the  Vandals 
are  always  called  Vandalynges. 

7.    -man.    (Cf.  Matzner  2,  2,  p.  160.) 

Cpp.  with  -men  are  increasing.  They  are  formed  not 
only  in  cpp.  with  adj:s  in  -ish,  but  also  with  pl.-ns  or  geo- 
graphical names  as  a  first  element. 

Dan(i)shman,  vide  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  16;  Langenfelt, 
Fi.  Tidskr.  1920,  p.  77. 

Ducheman,  MA  1251  he  drawes  into  douce  Fraunce,  as 
Duchemen  tellez;  also  Duchesman:  Polychr  Tr  253  oJ>er 
f>e  woodness  of  Duchesmen  (vel  furorum  Teutonico- 
rum);  ib.  VII,  31  regnede  after  his  fader  among  Duches- 
men ten  ^ere.  —  Cf.  p.  112  above;  Danesmen;  pro- 
bably from  AN  spelling  or  Scotch. 

Englishman,  Lowenh.  and  the  Englysshmen  defend  them 
wele. 

Frenscheman,  Lowenh.  1887  f>e  Frensshemen  them  armed 
all;  also  Fraunchemen:  Brut  78,  20  Kung  Arthure  hade 
at  f>at  table  ~  Fraunchemen;  Chas  Gr.,  p.  116  a  frensshe 
man  hath  conquerd  hym. 

Iris(c)h(e)man,  Polychr  Tr  VIII,  75  f>e  staat  and  maneres 
of  Irischemen. 

Kentis(c)hman,  Polychr  Tr  VIII  574  and  the  Kentysshmen 
wente  to  harnoys;  ib.  V,  265  of  J)e  Jutes  com  fje  Ken- 
tischemen;  ib.  V,  355. 

Nornman  (<  *Norrsenn  man),  PM  3235  broughtest  Norn  men 
hym  tasaille.  —  Norman,  pi.  Normans,  or  Normaunts, 
is  not  conceived  as  a  cp.  with  -man. 

Scottishman,  Warkw  2  Stuffed  bothe  with  Englisshemenne, 
Frensshemenne,  and  Scottesmenne ;  Buik  10761  The 
Scottis  men  quhilk  war  bayth  stout  and  strong. 

9— 23381    G.  Langenfelt 
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Walschman,  Warkw  6  and  Robyne  of  Biddesdale  came 
uppone  the  Walschemenne  in  a  playne;  Chr  1471,  22 
that  thay  scholde  not  mystrete  the  said  Oweyne  lest 
he  made  the  Walshmen  arise;  also  EG1  5140  ac  f>e 
wrecche  welissemen,  bej)  of  f>e  olde  more;  in  Poly  chr. 
passim  Walschemen. 


Caleis  man,  Minot  VIII,  1:  Caleis  men,  now  mai  ye  care. 
Caunterbury  man,  Polychr  VI,  7  in  f>e  manere  of  Caunter- 
bury  men. 

Chesshireman,  Chr  1471,  5  forto  brynge  a  power  of  Chesshire- 

men  and  othir. 
Galloway  man,  Buik  passim:  the  Galloway  men. 
Ireland  man,  Buik  passim:  the  Ireland  men. 
Lennox  man,  Buik  passim:  the  Lennox  men. 
Suffolke  man,  Osbern  Bokenam,  ed.  by  Horstmann,  1883: 

Translated  into  englis  be  a  doctor  of  dyuinite  clepyd 

Osbern  Bokenam  (a  suffolke  man). 
Wiltoun  man,  Polychr  VI,  291.  J>e  "Wiltoun  men  hadde  f>e 

victorie  (2261:  men  of  Wiltoun). 

8.  -ical,  -iac. 

In  the  14th  cent,  there  is  imported  a  new  suffix  (cf. 
Dellitt,  p.  80  1;  Reismiiller,  p.  12):  the  Lat.  (-ic)-al,  but 
it  is  not  yet  applied  to  many  names,  especially  not  to 
native  ones.  In  early  NE  it  is  fashionable  for  some  time. 
It  is  found  in  Polychr  2261,  11:  and  after  the  actes  Olym- 
picalle  (cf.  Trevisa:  turnements  of  Olympy);  ib.  II,  191 
the  schippes  punicalle;  ib.  IV,  41  a  punicalle  batelle;  ib.  IV, 
63  of  whom  the  armes  persicalle  (Trevisa:  persicus).  Cf. 
also  Prouincial  (<  Provence)  in  EM  10545  f. 

The  Fr.  -iac  has  also  been  used  in  Siriac,  Tyriac  (Hus- 
bondrie,  1420,  pp.  101,  137),  but  is  of  no  importance. 

9.  -ot,  -it. 

Some  names  are  introduced  with  the  suffix  -ot,  e.  g. 
Epirote  (Polychr  Tr  IV,  21  Pirrus  kyng  of  Epirotes),  but 
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have  no  influence.  Those  in  -it  decrease  in  number  as  they 
are  replaced  by  -ten.  In  a  few  of  the  Biblical  names  the 
suffix  remains. 

Amonyt,  Polychr  Tr  293  and  of  Amony  come  Amonytes; 
Wyntoyn  892  Idumeys  and  Ammonytys  and  Sara- 
cenys. 

Israelyt,  Wyntoun  II,  561  off  Israelytys. 

Madianit,  Polychr  Tr  293  and  beef)  Madianites  also. 

Moabit,  Polychr  Tr  293  of  Moab  come  J)e  Moabites;  Wyn- 
toun 891  Thar  ar  als  thir  Moabytys. 

Samarit,  Polychr  2261,  241  of  whom  the  olde  Samarites 
come;  cf.  ib.  Fr.  of  hym  com  J>e  olde  Samaritans;  also 
in  Maundev.  108,  20. 

10.  In  addition  a  great  number  of  Fr.  names  of  nations 
are  introduced  in  English  (cf.  Erdmann  6te  filologm.)  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  note  such  as  have  the  element  -ayn 
(Fr.  -aigne): 

Almayn,  Polychr  Tr  VI,  411  from  f>e  Fransche  men  to  f>e 
Almayns;  Palerne  1165  but  f>e  almauns  (cf.  Alemauntz) 
seweden  sadly. 

Germayn,  Polychr  III,  267  and  overcome  J)e  Germayns;  ib. 
V,  31  Germayns,  Sclaves  and  Sarmates;  ib.  YI,  287 
sef^e  f>at  tyme  f>e  empere  passere  from  the  Grees  to 
f>e  Frenschemen  and  to  f>e  Germans,  f>at  beef)  Almayns. 

Romayn,  Sowd  B  336  this  discomfitur  of  the  Romayns; 
RM  £e  Romayns  upon  f)e  of>er  parte. 

TusJcayn,  Lowenh  6035  Kyng  R.  leffte  wif)  hys  Englys  // 
Tuskaynes,  Lumbardes,  Gascoynes  iwys  //  Scottes, 
Yrysch,  ffolk  of  Bretayne  //  Gennayes,  Baskes,  and 
off  Spayne. 


This  suffix  created  no  new  formations.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  names  that  may  be  discussed. 

Doreyn,  Polychr  Tr  VII,  111  f>is  ^ere  Aldelme  f>e  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  Doreyn  is  deed;  according  to  the  Glossary 
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Doreyn  means  'belonging  to  Durham',  but  the  common 
ecclesiastical  formation  is  Dunelmian  (Dunelmensis). 
Cf.  ib.  II,  449  f)e  Doreyns  wente  away:  2261  men  called 
Dorienses  wente  from  battele,  and  men  of  Athenes 
(=  Dorians,  <  Doria,  Greece).  —  The  'Doreyn  =  belonging 
to  Durham'  probably  starts  from  a  misspelt  AN  form; 
cf.  Jackson,  PL-ns  of  Durham  (p.  47)  Durealme  in  the 
12th  cent. 

Mercheyn,  Polychr  87  que  Anglice  Merchenelaga  vocabatur : 
Tr  Mercheyne  lawe  in  Engiisch  (cf.  Liebermann,  Ags 
Ges.  Gloss.,  p.  147;  sc.  Oxon,  Warwick,  Glouc,  Here- 
fords,  Salop,  Staffords,  Cheshire,  Wore).  —  For  -eyn 
vide  p.  120  above.  Fabyan  (p.  25)  has  Mercien  lawe 
(=  Fr.);  ib.  (p.  26)  Merchenelagth  in  the  Saxon  tunge; 
—  in  Holinshed  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Martian  law, 
with  a  consequent  etymology  <  Mars,  Martis. 


Another  word  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  represents  a  native  development  from  OE,  or  a 
Fr.  loanword,  is 

Juen,  CursM  9201  in  his  time  was  f>e  Juen  land;  ib.  18573 
fra  f>at  Juenfolk  sa  fell;  ib.  19289  bot  yeit  J>e  Juen  folk 
felun  //  did  f>e  apostels  in  prisun;  Polychr  Tr  Y,  47 
he  was  of  f>e  Samarites  and  tornede  to  J>e  Jewene 
lawe.  —  It  also  appears  passim  in  Langland.  Skeat  (in 
Glossary  to  Langland,  p.  518)  considers  it  "Jewene, 
as  Juwene",  i.  e.  of  Jews,  consequently  a  g.  pi.  <  OE 
Judeana,  Judana.  Even  if  forms  with  OE  6  were  for 
some  time  retained  in  ME  and  such  a  development  is 
permitted  of,  —  the  northern  origin  of  CursM  would 
support  such  a  view,  —  one  may  as  freely  think  of  a  Fr. 
prototype  of  the  word.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  Godefroy 
(IV,  p.  867)  a  Judeain,  which  might  be  confused  or 
paralleled  with  OFr  *Juif-ain,  giving  ME  *Juiein,  *Juain, 
Juen.  Cf .  Grehin  (Alex  5504)  'a  grete  glauir  and  glain 
of  grekin  tongis;  and  Flemyne  (Bruce  XVII,  239  John 
Crab,  a  Flemyne),  where  Fr.  influence  dominates. 
Note  Jeivin  Street  in  London.  (Zettersten,  1.  c,  p.  35). 
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appears  only  in  Florentin  (Cely  P.)  and  Tarentin  (Trev  III, 
21),  and  is  possibly  felt  in  Latyns  &  Sabynes;  (Polychr  Tr  III, 
15  by  cause  f>at  f)e  wommen  Sabynes  flije  f>e  beddes  of  f>e 
Latyns).  To  those  in  -in  one'  might  also  add  damyssene 
in  Chaucer  (cf.  Heidrich,  p.  72),  and  sarzene  (Maundev.  68 
all  J>e  bible  writen  in  Sarzene  language;  Lowenh  3392  f>at 
be  in  alle  Sarezyn  land;  CursM  4247  for  men  war  |>ar  o 
sarzinlede;  Lowenh  70  and  sum  er  properly  called  Sarzenes 
after  f>e  citee  of  Sarras).  Otherwise  we  find  quite  inde- 
pendently sarazynes  (Polychr  33),  Saracenys  (2261),  Sere- 
sanes  (Buik  29463),  Sarezynys  (Lowenh  1295). 

The  French  secondary  -vin  (Collijn,  p.  23,  52)  in  An- 
geuin  (KM  10545),  and  Peijteuin  (KM  1553)  are  only 
imported  words.  Note  Fr.  poitevineresse,  where  poitevin 
has  been  extended  in  French  to  poiteviner,  losing  its  topo- 
nymical  character  and  becoming  an  ordinary  agential,  and 
finally  to  poitevineresse,  a  female  agent  of  the  same  industry 
(sc.  making  false  coins). 

12.  -esse  (Nyrop  3,  §  217). 

Besides  poitevineresse,  discussed  above,  Ethiopesse  (in 
Wycliffe  1382),  vide  NED;  and  Jewesse  (in  Sus.  94,  41:  al 
for  gentrise  and  Joye  of  J>at  Jewesse);  cf.  Gute,  p.  92. 

13.  ME  toponymies  forming  their  plural  by  adding 
-s  to  the  name  of  the  place  or  country. 

Brabanes,  Polychr  VIII,  335. 

Catalane,  Polychr  VIII,  577.  This  Calyxte  was  a  Catalane. 

Denmark,  Wyntoun  VI,  1559.  The  Denmarkys  that  tyme 
that  he  fand  //  the  kynryk  wastand  off  Ingland;  MA 
3528  dubbede  of  f)e  Danmerkes  dukes  and  erlles;  ib. 
3610  and  thus  f>e  derte  Danamarkes  had  dygthe  all 
theyre  (s)chippis.  For  further  instances  vide  Langen- 
felt,  Finsk  Tidskr.  1920,  p.  78. 

Galloways,  Bruce  II,  32  and  quhen  the  Galloways  vist 
suthly;  cf.  Lag  12855  Galewages  and  Irreisce. 
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Gascoynes,  Bruce  XV,  321  Ewmond  de  Calion,  a  gascoun; 
Lowenh  3934  Many  Gascoyn  was  hem  among;  ib.  3151 
before  wente  his  Templers  //  His  gascoynes  and  hys 
ospytelers.    Chr  1471,  95  lorde  Kendale  a  gascoyne. 
Norway  s,  Torrent,  p.  50  So  within  the  ffyfty  dayes  //  he 
com  in  to  the  lond  of  Norways;  Polychr  Tr  Y,  225 
com  out  of  Irland  wif)  Scottes  and  Norweies  (nomvegen- 
sibus);  Buik  20655  Ane  grete  armie  of  Daynis,  Norro- 
wais  (passim)  Gotis  and  Germanis;  in  Wyntoun  also 
Norwayis  passim.    Cf.  NED  Norways  f . 
Besides  such  examples  as  Bauiers  (Baviere);  Iudees 
(Polychr  Tr  241  of  hym  com  f)e  olde  Samaritans  and  the 
Judees,  <  Judsea),  Perses,  Ethiopes,  Galliopes,  Macidoynes, 
Lacedemonies,  Assiries  etc.    OE  Bryttas  remains  through- 
out ME,   but  the   above  mentioned  Briton,  Bretoun  is 
predominant.    Cf.,  however,  Buik  23817  "In  Brit  language 
as  my  authour  did  mene".    In  RM  there  is  found  a  fern, 
form  Brette  (5882  Bassan  was  born  of  a  Brette),  according 
to  the  index  (p.  650)  =  Britoness.    Cf.  in  this  connexion 
Roll,  de  Denus  (p.  78):  "La  Bretagne  se  divisait  en  haute 
Bretagne  et  basse  Bretagne.  La  femme  de  la  basse  Bretagne 
est  generalement  designee  sous  le  nom  de  Basse-Brette". 

14.  Genitive  with  of  (Cf.  Matzner  2,  2,  p.  304  f . ; 
ib.  p.  325  f.) 

As  is  seen  in  the  literature  of  the  first  cent,  of  ME 
the  Lat.  and  Fr.  method  of  putting  de  before  the  local  name 
was  adopted  and  de  was  represented  by  of.  This  habit  per- 
sists even  to-day,  but  there  was  a  time  (esp.  in  some  authors) 
when  it  predominated,  excluding  other  methods.  The  anony- 
mous translator  of  Polychr  (2261),  for  instance,  uses  of  as 
a  rule,  while  Trevisa  tries  to  find  toponym.  formations: 


2261: 


Trevisa : 


men  of  Egipte 
men  of  London 
men  of  Fraunce 
men  of  Affrike 


Egipciannes 

Londoners 

Frenschemen 

f>e  Affres 

fader  of  Caldeys 


fader  of  men  of  Caldea 
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a  grete  parte  of  Germany 

men  of  Alemayne 

men  of  Bavaria 

men  of  Cumbrelonde 

men  of  Hungary 

fewe  men  from  Normandy 

Kyng  of  Norway 


J>e  Germaynes 
f>e  Almayns 
Bavarres 
Combres 
Hungaries 

but  fewe  Normandies 
King  of  Noriganes. 


The  same  contrast  exists  between  RG1,  who  nearly 
always  uses  the  preposition  of,  and  RM,  who  prefers  topo- 
nymies. But  most  often  there  is  a  mixture  of  both  types 
in  the  texts,  as  in  Lowenh.  6035  ff.  Kyng  R.  leffte  wif) 
hys  Englys  //  Tuskaynes,  Lumbardes,  Gascoynes  iwys,  // 
Scottes,  Yrysch,  ffolk  of  Bretayne  I  I  Gennayes,  Baskes,  and 
off  Spayne.  Cf.  also  Polychr  2261:  whiche  made  tame  the 
Danes,  men  of  Scichia  (Scithia),  Sarmates,  men  of  Hiberia, 
men  of  Colchos  and  of  Arabye. 

The  construction  "they  of"  [OFr.  "cil  de",  e.  g.  (Ren. 
Mont.)  aCil  de  Normendie";  cf.  G.  Paris,  Romania  XXXII, 
312]  is  also  very  frequent:  they  of  Gaunt,  they  of  Bregys; 
they  of  Caleis  (in  Cely  P);  thei  of  Portingale  [were  eke 
wary,  in  Capgr.  236] ;  In  Palerne  Spanish  is  always  rendered 
'of  Spayne'.  Maundeville  generally  copies  the  Fr.  -ins,  -iens, 
but  as  a  rule  Fr.  -ois  is  rendered  'of  x\  Cf.  p.  81  Quar 
Yndois  sont  de  tiele  nature:  For  men  of  Inde  er  of  f>at 
condicioun.  In  Prosalegenden  (Horstmann,  Anglia  III, 
334,  26)  the  use  of  of  is  the  rule :  'I  f fynd  neuer  none  like 
unto  hyme,  for  he  couthe  the  language  and  letters  of 
Ebrew,  Grew,  and  Caldy,  Perse,  Mede,  Arabi  and  ny  of 
all  nacionis". 

15.  The  s-less  genitive.  (Cf.  Ekwall,  who  gives  the  ne- 
cessary references  to  the  literature  in  question;  Einenkel; 
Bergsten,  p.  105  f.;  Matzner  2,  2,  p.  298  f.,  ib.  p.  310  f.) 
In  the  preceding  paragraph  a  few  words  were  said  about  the 
origin  of  this  juxtaposition  method  and  references  to  the  litera- 
ture in  question  also  given.  The  same  views  are  valid 
here,  too.    It  is  only  to  be  noted  that  formations  such  as 

# 
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'a  Suffolke  man'  are  merely  the  outcome  of  this  ten- 
dency. To  join  a  local  or  geographical  name  unchanged 
to  the  word  'man'  or  any  other  noun  was  a  most  common 
thing  in  the  last  century  of  ME,  e.  g.  MA  3933  Estriche 
barynes;  ib.  1028  Portyngale  wynes;  Curtaisie  26  a  Lunden 
busschelle;  Lindsay  67,  576  ane  mureland  meg  that  mylkis 
the  ^owis;  Buik  in  Murra  land;  by  Carlill  town;  cf.  also 
for  Chaucer,  Heidrich,  pp.  57,  60,  63,  76.  In  NE  we  will 
be  able  to  see  this  more  fully. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  New  English  Period, 

This  period,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  is  marked  by 
certain  Latin  —  or  rather  Neo-Latin  —  tendencies  in  word- 
formation.  The  French  influence  is  weakened,  French 
suffixes  are  replaced  by  Neo-Latin  ones.  Moore  in  his  book 
on  'Tudor-Stuart  views  on  the  growth,  status  and  destiny 
of  the  English  language'  has  quoted  a  large  number 
of  writers  from  the  first  centuries  of  NE,  in  which  the 
tendencies  mentioned  above  are  clearly  recognizable.  We  find, 
for  instance,  how  the  author  of  the  Art  of  English  Poesie 
(1589),  a  work  usually  ascribed  to  Puttenham  (Moore,  p. 
53),  objects  to  the  use  of  "these  French  wordes  freddon, 
egar,  superbous,  filanding,  celest,  calabrois,  thebanois  and 
a  number  of  others  instead  of  English  wordes  ~".  Similarly 
we  find  a  strong  aversion  to  French  loans  in  other  extracts 
from  older  books.  Ben  Jonson  exclaims  in  his  Cynthia's 
Revels  (1600): 

"You  must  not  hunt  for  wild,  outlandish  Termes 
To  stuffe  out  a  peculiar  dialect ; 
But  let  your  Matter  runne  before  your  Words, 
And  if,  at  any  time,  you  chaunce  to  meete. 
Some  Gallo-Belgick  Phrase,  you  shall  not  straight 
Racke  your  poore  Yerse  to  give  it  entertainment, 
But  let  it  passe;  and  doe  not  thinke  your  selfe 
Much  damnified,  if  you  doe  leaue  it  out". 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  special  subject  for  this  disserta- 
tion, we  shall  see  that  here  as  before  the  new  tendencies 
of  the  language  are  more  clear  than  elsewhere.    The  Re- 
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naissance,  striving  to  free  the  English  language  from  French 
influence,  strongly  exerts  its  influence  on  the  language.  The 
struggle,  already  noted,  between  the  two  tendencies,  the 
French  and  the  Latin,  is  finally  decided:  the  Latin  —  or 
rather  Neo-Latin  —  influence  gains  the  victory.  Consequently 
toponymical  suffixes  borrowed  from  French  disappear  gra- 
dually and  cease  to  be  productive.  The  Latin  suffixes 
replace  the  French  ones  and  just  as  the  geographical  nomen- 
clature in  NE  is  classicized  (cf.  Erdmann  6te  filologm. 
p.  118  ff.),  so  are  the  toponymies  too.  We  will  be  able  to 
see  this  below. 

The  suffix  -ian  consequently  predominates  over  -ien 
There  is  also  a  tendency  for  -er  to  be  introduced  in  verna- 
cular formations.  An  illuminating  instance  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  Manipulus  Yocabulorum  (of  1570),  where  the  pro- 
ductivity of  -ian  and  -er  is  stated.  After  mentioning  how 
the  suffixes  are  to  be  used,  the  author  Levins  says  (p.  19): 
"Names  also  of  countreys  as  an  Italyane  :  Italus,  names  also 
of  cities  and  townes,  as  a  Hebretiane  :  Hebraicus ;  a  Caun- 
terburiane  :  Cantuariensis ;  a  Londonian  :  Londoniensis;  an 
Oxonian  :  Oxoniensis";  further  (p.  83):  "Ther  be  many  other 
in  er,  the  which  we  omit  for  breuities  sake,  namely  of  three 
kyndes  ~  The  third  kynd  is  of  them  that  aunswer  to  the 
Latins  called  gentiles:  as,  of  London,  Londoner,  Londinen- 
sis;  of  Louen,  Louaner,  Louaniensis;  of  Preston,  Prestoner, 
Prestoniensis ;  of  Bristow,  Bristoner;  of  Rome,  Romaner, 
Homanus,  where  not  that  this  laste  kynde  is  both  of  coun- 
treis  and  cities,  and  their  latine  in  -ensis,  and  -anus,  as  the 
examples  declare". 

The  juxtaposition  genitive  is  seen  in  another  earlier 
dictionary  (1483)  Catholicon  Anglicum.  p.  324:  " Scottlande: 
Scocia;  scoticus". 

In  Holinshed's  Chronicle  we  meet  such  native  names 
as  Penbrokian,  Lancastrian ;  (the  conservative)  Buik,  on  the 
other  hand:  Cambriens,  Morauiens.  In  Flugel's  Neue  Lb.  (16th 
cent)  the  number  of  names  in  -ian  is  very  great.  If  we  com- 
pare the  three  Early  NE  poets:  Spenser,  Kyd  and  Marlowe 
(see  the  respective  Concordances),  we  find  in  the  first  two  no 
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intensive  use  of  the  new  suffix  -ian  (but  all  are  in  -ian,  never 
in  -ien);  on  the  other  hand  Marlowe,  to  please  his  violent  and 
romantic  mind,  is  lavish  with  such  formations.  A  certain 
fluctuation  between  the  various  Latin  suffixes  is  well  illu- 
strated by  the  different  suffixes  added  to  Alp(s)  (NED): 
Alpestrial,  Alpestrian,  Alpestrine,  Alpestrious,  Alpian,  Alpic, 
Alpine,  Alpish,  Alpsian.  The  Latin  -icus,  gallicized  in  -ick 
(Fr  -ique)  is  seen:  Belgick  (now  Belgian),  Jonick,  besides 
the  names  of  seas,  oceans  etc.:  Adriatic,  Arabic,  Atlantic. 

An  interesting  parallel  between  the  tendencies  of  the  Mn 
Period  and  the  conservatism  of  ME  is  shown  by  Lauder's 
Poet.  Works  (1520—1572)  and  Hall's  Time's  Whistle  (1614). 
Both  are  clergymen  and  condemn  modern  times  and  ideas. 
Still  the  former  takes  his  images  from  the  Bible,  his  metre 
is  simple,  halting  and  doggerel,  and  he  has  no  adjectives  in 
-ian.  The  other  alludes  repeatedly  to  Greek  mythology 
and  introduces  -ian  with  a  quite  modern  adaptability  in 
adjectives  such  as  Assirian,  Athenian,  Barbarian,  Carthagi- 
nian, Chaldean,  Citherean,  Egiptian,  Elizean,  (>  Elyseum), 
Gomoryan,  Lidian,  Stygian,  Thessalian,  Threician. 

I  quote  here  an  interesting  extract  from  Fynes  Moryson's 
Itinerary  (1605 — 1617),  where  he  gives  us  a  good  collection 
of  samples  of  Early  NE  toponymical  formations  (III,  456  f.): 
"For  speech  the  Hetrurians  are  said  to  bee  elegant,  the 
Milanesi  voluble,  the  Venetians  slow,  the  Genoesi  and  Berg- 
maschi  ridiculous.  The  Milanesi  are  said  to  excell  in  the 
study  of  the  Civill  Law,  the  Florentines  in  naturall  Philo- 
sophy, the  Calabrians  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  Neapolitans 
in  the  Hetrurian  or  Tuscane  tongue,  those  of  Lucca  in  Diui- 
nitie,  those  of  Bologna  in  the  Mathematicks,  the  Yenetians 
in  Musick,  those  of  Ferraria,  Paduoa  and  Salernum  in  Phisick, 
those  of  Sienna  in  Logick,  those  of  Perusium  in  the  Canon 
Law  of  the  Pope,  and  those  of  Pavia  in  Sophistrie  ~  The 
Calabrians  are  said  to  be  officious  to  strangers  in  hope  of 
gaine,  the  Neapolitanes  to  love  all  that  excell  in  any  vertue, 
those  of  Lucca  to  reverence  strangers  ~";  further:  "The  Flo- 
rentines, those  of  Paduoa,  those  of  Genoa,  the  Bergomaschi, 
the  Milanesi,  those  of  Parma,  the  Mantuans,  the  Ferrarians, 
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those  of  Piacenza,  those  of  Cremona,  those  of  llavenna,  the 
Pisanes,  those  of  Crotona,  those  of  Pistoia,  those  of  Viterbo, 
those  of  Milan,  those  of  Verona;  the  Eomans  and  Aretines, 
those  of  Ferraria,  the  Novocomians,  those  of  Piemont,  those 
of  Ancona,  the  Pistoians,  the  Perusiaus,  the  Cayetans,  the 
Capuans,  the  Beneventants,  the  Picenes,  the  Bononians, 
those  of  Urbino,  those  of  Bergamo  etc." 

* 

When  studing  toponymies  in  NE  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  what  the  authors  of  the  16th  cent,  call 
by  the  ingenious  name  of  'inkehorne  termes'  and  real  topo- 
nymies. A  number  of  such  names  are  only  nonce-words,  ap- 
pearing in  a  special  author,  but  rarely  or  never  used  by 
others 1. 

All  the  same  it  is  interesting  to  note  these  brand-new 
formations,  such  as  Kumlingian,  Calmarian,  etc.  because  they 
show  in  what  degree  the  use  of  a  suffix  was  popular  and 
felt  as  practical.  Lacedemonians,  when  appearing  in  NE, 
is  a  stereotyped  form  with  traditions  going  back  to  ME. 
The  classical  character  of  NE  is  evident  in  such  names  as 
Icelandian,  Netherlandian,  Laplandian,  which  later  became 
altered  into  those  Teut.  names  in  -er.  —  Gaston  Paris 
(1.  c.)  criticizes  Collijn  because  he  has  not  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  'bookish'  and  learned  formations,  and 
those  of  popular  origin.  I  am  glad  that  the  same  remark 
cannot  be  made  against  me,  since  here  there  is  no  question 
of  popular  formations  at  all;  they  are  all  learned.  (The 
only  exceptions  would  then  be  Linconers  and  a  few  more.) 

While  there  is  practically  no  restriction  in  creating  topo- 
nymies derived  from  names  of  places  and  countries  abroad, 
the  Englishman  is  usually  prevented  —  an  account  of  old  habits 
—  from  forming  any  from  names  of  British  places  and  pro- 
vinces. In  America,  separated  from  the  mother  country,  there 
appears  a  more  liberal  use  of  suffixes  and  cp. -elements  in 

1  Cf.  Drayton's  inventions  in  this  departement  of  word-for- 
mation, and  Gaston  Paris  in  a  review  of  Collijn's  work,  Roma- 
nia XXXII,  312. 
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order  to  denote  the  local  origin  and  connexions  of  a  person 
or  thing.  (These  points  are  illustrated  below.)  A  few  words 
may  be  added  concerning  the  different  suffixes.  Those 
in  -ian  are  not  restricted  to  any  special  area  of  the  world, 
they  are  applied  whenever  a  suffix  is  needed,  -er,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  also  more  widely  used  in  earlier  times 
than  at  present;  note,  however  that  the  German  ending  -er 
influences  toponymical  word-formation  in  no  slight  degree 
in  the  case  of  toponymies  from  German-speaking  countries 
But  this  also  holds  true  of  places  situated  far  from  the  Ger- 
man dominions.  English  authors  of  later  periods  readily  use 
it,  for  instance,  for  Scandinavian  local  derivations,  probably 
because  the  pl.-ns  are  also  taken  from  German.  Conver- 
sely older  books  have  recourse  to  the  universal  -ian.  Such 
singular  word-formations  as  Carlyle's,  who  writes  Lillers 
(<  Lille  in  France)  but  Weimarese  (<  Weimar  in  Germany) 
are  exceptional. 

1,  -ian 

The  Latin  -anus,  in  Bomanus  etc.,  was  often  combined 
with  i-us,  so  that  a  suffix  -ianus,  in  Corinthianus,  arose. 
"We  have  seen  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  ME  period,  when 
it  was  borrowed  from  Fr. ;  in  NE  a  shortened  form  of  Lat. 
-ianus,  -anus,  is  adopted  -ian,  -an.  (Vide  NED  -an,  and 
-ian;  Sweet  NE  Gr  §§  1739,  1735.) 

Those  in  -ean  (cf.  Sweet  NE  Gr  §  1738)  are  also  levelled 
here  under  those  in  -ian,  as  they  are  now  felt  only  as  mere 
spelling-forms  of  -ian,  in  spite  of  the  different  origin  of 
the  suffix. 

Place-names  ending  in  -i  use  for  their  derivatives  the 
suffix  -an;  place-names  ending  in  -a,  add  formally  only  -n 
in  derivatives.  Those  names  in  (-&),  such  as  in  Morocco, 
Mexico,  Malacca,  drop  the  o  (a),  adding  -an  for  derivatives, 
e.  g.  Moroccan,  Mexican,  Malaccan.  A  single  exception  is 
Languedocian,  which,  however,  is  a  loan  from  Fr.  Langue- 
docien  (cf.  Eolland  de  Denus,  p.  265).  Such  a  spelling  im- 
plies, however,  the  pronunciation  (pufhri),  and  probably 
that  is  why  the  suffix  -an  is  preferred  (in  pl.-ns  ending 
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in  k),  so  that  the  sound  k  of  the  pl.-n.  can  be  retained. 
Drayton's  capricious  formations,  such  as  BreJcnoJcian,  Suf~ 
folcean,  Norfolcian,  etc.  are  not  taken  into  consideration, 
because  the  spelling  -cian  would  not  tempt  any  reader  to 
pronounce  (fhri),  but  the  ending  would  be  pronounced  -Man. 
A  *Mexician,  however,  might  perhaps  be  pronounced  (meksi- 
pdri).  Those  pl.-ns  ending  in  w  change  this  sound  to  v 
when  they  appear  in  a  Latinized  form  (Harrow  :  Harrovia); 
consequently  all  names  in  w}  even  when  no  Latinized  forms 
exist,  take  v  in  the  derivatives.  —  Note,  however,  that 
U.  S.  A.  does  not  follow  this  rule:  Keweenawian. 

This  suffix  is  the  most  useful  and  used  one  of  all  the 
OE  toponymical  suffixes.  In  general  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  language  not  to  form  any  toponymies  from  native  place- 
names,  but  when  this  is  found  useful  or  suitable  to  the  style, 
the  English  have  recourse  to  formations  in  -ian  (except  in 
the  traditional  Londoner),  adding  it  then  usually  to  Latini- 
zed variations  of  the  native  place-name  {Aberdeen :  Aber- 
donian,  <  Lat.  Aberdonia).  In  the  first  century  there  was, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  an  attempt  to  develop  a  richer 
vocabulary  by  creating  such  native  toponymies,  but  the 
traditional  habits  were  too  strong  to  be  broken  down  by  such 
capricious  innovations.  Grammatically  toponymies  in  -ian 
may  be  classified  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  according  to  their 
position  in  the  sentence.  A  Parisian  is  a  combination  of  the 
indefinite  article  and  a  noun,  but  a  Parisian  banker  contains 
the  indefinite  article  +  an  adjective  +  a  noun.  (Cf .  Kruger  3, 
1904  §  139;  Kruger  I  1914  §§  232,  233;  Kruger  II  1914  § 
279;  Kruger  Erganz  (1898)  §  94.).  Kruisinga  (§  639)  treats 
them  only  as  adjectives,  and  Wendt  (Syntax  p.  Ill)  con- 
siders that  those  toponymies  derived  from  British  place- 
names,  are,  as  a  rule,  substantival. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  task,  on  account  of  this,  to 
investigate  whether  the  adjectival  use  of  mn-formations  is 
a  later  stage,  and  that  they  were  used  exclusively  as  nouns 
earlier.  The  quotations  in  NED  do,  in  fact,  point  to  such 
a  conclusion,  since,  as  a  rule,  substantival  use  is  noted  as 
the  earliest.    But  there  may  be  omissions  by  the  excerpist 
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and,  besides,  French  did  not  betray  any  exclusive  preference 
for  substantives.  —  NED  sometimes  explains  the  word- 
formation  of,  for  instance,  Helvetian  <  Helvetii  -f  (i)an,  i.  e. 
from  a  Latinized  form  of  a  folk-name ;  I  think  this  is  rather 
uncommon.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  find  Latinized 
forms  of  names  of  countries,  such  as  Helvetia,  it  seems 
more  probable  to  me  to  start  from  these  forms,  and  not  from 
the  folk-names.  When  there  is  no  association  with  a  place- 
names  (or  geogr.  name),  the  Latin  form  is  very  often  retained, 
e.  g.  Sequini. 

The  instances  quoted  below  are  divided  into  a)  British 
formations,  b)  American  formations ;  and  finally  c)  foreign  for- 
mations. Those  that  can  be  found  in  NED  or  in  CD  are 
marked  with  these  letters;  in  cases  where  full  quotations 
are  given  in  NED,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  reprint 
them  here.  —  Among  the  English  native  formations  I  have 
also  included  fictitious  names,  created  by  English  authors 
(e.  g.  Brobdi(n)gnagian) 

a.  British  names  in  -tan 

Aberdonian,  <  Lat.  Aberdonia  (Cf.  Graesse).  Sphere  18 : 
There  lately  died  a  staunch  Aberdonian;  ib.  I  must 
apologize  for  not  being  an  Aberdonian. 

Bangorian,  <  Bangor,  a  bishop's  see,  Wales  (CD).  Relating  to 
a  church  controversy  in  1717  and  used,  as  it  seems,  only 
in  this  connexion.  ||  Bathonian,  <  Bathonia,  Bath,  Cf. 
Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  7;  NED  1766;  Drayton  (1612) 
I,  72  all  the  bounties  blest  //  that  Nature  can  produce  in 
that  Bathonian  Spring  ||  Bedfordian,  <  Bedefordia.  Dray- 
ton (1612)  II,  182  From  the  Bedfordian  fields.  —  One 
of  Dray  tons  'inke-horne  termes'.  ||  Belgr  avian,  <  Belgra- 
via,  a  fashionable  district  of  London  (CD);  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  aristocrat,  a  member  of  the  upper 
classes.  ||  BrehnoMan,  <  Brecknocke,  Wales;  Drayton 
(1612)  I  153  Twixt  the  Breknokian  earth,  and  the  Ead- 
norian  ground  //  she  every  brook  receives.  —  Nonce-w., 
cf.  also  ||  Brekinnian,  <  Lat.  Brecinensem,  <  Breck- 
nocke, Wales;  Drayton  (1612)  I,  108  to  these  three 
mountains,  first  of  the  Brekinnian  band.   ||  Bristolian, 
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<  Bristol;  qu.  fr.  Lindgren.  Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl. 
p.  18;  Manip.  Voc.  Bristoner.  ||  Brobdi(n)gnag(g)ian, 
-dignagian,  <  Brobdignag,  a  country  in  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels;  vide  NED.  ||  Bromstedian,  <  Bromstead,  a 
borough  in  Wells'  The  New  Machiavelli  (1913)  p.  41: 
local  papers  ~  used  the  epithet  'Bromstedian'  as  one 
expressing  peculiar  virtues,  and  so  maintained  in  the 
general  mind  a  weak  tradition  of  some  local  quality, 
that  embraced  us  all.  —  Note  that  Bromstead  becomes 
Bromstedia  when  Latinized. 
Cantabrigian,  <  Cantabrigia,  Cambridge.  Quot.  in  NED  1645 
1711,  1856;  to  these  may  be  added  Pilgrim  T.  676 
(in  Thynne's  Animadv.  1865)  (1540)  Then  he  asked  me 
and  I  were  cantibrygion ;  Drayton  (1612)  III,  32  the 
Cantabrigian  fields  had  ent'red,  [ —  which  is  to  be  noted 
as  a  contrast  to  his  Oxfordian,  instead  of  Oxonian,  in 
another  place];  The  abbreviated  form  Cantab,  pi.  Can- 
tabs,  is  more  usual  nowadays.  CD  considers  C.  to  be 
a  name  for  not  only  'gownsmen'  but  also  'townsmen' 
of  Cambridge,  a  mistake  probably  due  to  the  American 
habits  mentioned  above.  Note  Plattner,  p.  123,  Cam- 
bridgien.  \\  Canterburiane,  >  Canterbury;  Man  Voc.  (1570) 
19  Names  also  of  cities  and  townes,  as,  a  Canterburiane, 
Cantuariensis.  Seeke  all  the  other  in  their  primatiues, 
as  E-ethoriane,  in  rethor  :  Londonian,  in  London  :  and 
make  their  latine  ende  in  one  of  those  three  termina- 
tions, anus,  ensis,  or  icus,  as  the  examples  declare;  Speed 
(1632)  p.  395  The  Canterburians  in  as  great  a  rage  got 
them  to  armour.  ||  Cardiganian,  <  Cardigania;  Drayton 
(1612)  II,  3  as  Dovy  doth  divide  the  Cardiganian  ground. 
II  Carthusian,  a  member  of  Charterhouse  School,  NED 
1860,  1864;  Mc  Kenna,  Sonia  (1916)  p.  65  One  Car- 
thusian was  occasionally  tolerable.  —  It  is  well-known 
that  the  name  Charterhouse  School  is  a  corruption  of 
Fr.  maison  chartreuse;  Carthusian  is  thus,  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  quite  correct.  ||  Cestrian,  <  Cestria,  (cf .  Jor- 
dan Fantosme  in  Surt  Soc.  11  p.  10  Huge  li  cuens  de 
Cestre).  Pertaining  to  Chester  or  Cheshire.  Speed  (1632) 
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This  put  the  interessed  into  a  will  to  rayse  armes; 
meeting  for  that  purpose  at  Leicester,  where  the  Ces- 
trian  Earle  and  his  confederates  consult;  vide  NED  1703 
1805;  CD.  ||  Coerulean,  Oaten,  Anglo-Ind.  Lit.  p.  158: 
The  Coeruleans  (a  book  by  Sir  H.  Cunningham).  It 
describes  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coerulea,  i.  e. 
some  pleasant  hill  station.  ||  Clarian,  a  member  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge.    Vide  Slang  II,  p.  120.  ||  Colindian, 

<  Colind,  a  registered  telegraphic  address  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Indian  exhibition,  London  1886.  Yide  NED 
Colinderies.  \\  [Cornavian,  <  Cornavii,  a  Celtic  tribe  in 
Cheshire;  pertaining  to  Cheshire.  Gay's  Trivia  17  (ed. 
1893  p.  137)  but  how  shall  I  //  pass  where  in  piles  Cor- 
navian cheeses  lie.]  ||  Cornubian,  <  Cornubia,  another 
name  for  Cornwall;  =  Cornish.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  100 
as  stones  by  nature  cut  from  the  Cornubian  strond. 

Demetian,  <  Demetia,  =  South  Wales.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  133 
Near  Denevoir,  the  seat  of  the  Demetian  king.  ||  Den- 
bighian,  <  Denbigh,  near  Flints.  Drayton  (1612)  II,  47 
where  Conway  forth  into  the  sea  doth  glide  //  (That  to 
their  Mistress  make  to  the  Denbighian  side).  ||  Derbian 

<  Derbia,  Derbeia.  Drayton  (1612)  II,  68  tow'rds  the 
Derbian  peak.  —  In  general  those  pl.-ns  in  -by  form  their 
toponymic  -beian,  e.  g.  Rugbeian.  \\  Devian,  <  (river) 
Dee;  Drayton  (1612)  II,  50  That  of  the  Devian  nymphs 
~  have  left  their  wat'ry  bowers.  —  v  is  probably  due 
to  w  frequently  appearing  in  British  names  of  rivers, 
e.  g.  Dwr,  water.  Cf.  besides  Shaw:  Shavian  philo- 
sophy. ||  Devonian,  <Devonia,  Devons.  NED  1612, 1880, 
1882,  1887;  Kipling,  Traffics  (Tauchn.)  p.  127  A  long 
pause  filled  with  Devonian  bleatings.  —  Also  a  term  in 
geology.  ||  Dorsetian,  <  Dorsetia.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  41 
To  the  Dorsetian  sands;  ib.  p.  40  D.  fields;  II,  200 
on  the  D.  sand.  ||  Dundonian,  <  Dundonia,  Dundee,  qu. 
fr.  Wendt,  Syntax,  I,  111.  ||  Dunelmian,  <  Dunelmia, 
Lat.  Dunelmensis,  Durham.  Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl. 
p.  8.  Drayton  (1612)  III,  204  my  Dunelmian  shore  // 
sends  Huyd  to  help  my  course. 

10-23382   G.  Langenfelt 
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Essexian,  <  Essexia.  Note  Gaimar:  Estsexiens.  Drayton  (1612) 
III,  1  and  cross  the  kingly  Thames  to  the  Essexian 
shore.  ||  Etonian,  <  Eton  (school);  one  educated  at  Eton 
college.  NED  1770,  1844.  —  Wendt  in  his  Syntax 
des  Adjektivs  (Hamburg  1905  p.  16)  as  well  as  in  his 
Syntax  (of  1911,  p.  Ill)  says  more  or  less  positively 
that  "Londoner  und  gelehrte  Bildungen  wie  Etonian, 
Harrovian  sind  nur  substantivisch",  ("werden  meist  nur 
substantivisch  gebraucht").  Cf.,  however,  a  quotation 
from  The  Times  given  in  King's  Engl.  (1905  p.  304): 
it  was  largely  owing  to  his  careful  training  that  so 
many  great  Etonian  cricketers  owed  their  success.  Also 
for  school  slang;  cf.  ib.  p.  50:  cad,  which  is,  it  appears, 
Etonian  for  cadet.  ||  Exonian,  <  Exonia,  Exeter;  qu.  fr. 
newspapers.   Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  9. 

Girtonian,  <  Girton,  Cf.  NED  1887,  1896.  One  educated  at 
Girton  College  (for  women)  Cambridge.  Cf.  Girtonite. 
||  Glamorganian,  <  Glamorgans.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  98 
The  Monumethian  fields,  and  Glamorganian  grounds; 
ib.  132  the  G.  Gowre.  ||  Gomerian,  <  (Mont-)  Gomery. 
Drayton  (1612)  I,  158  growing  rank  //  She  plies  her 
towards  the  Pole,  from  the  Gomerian  fields.  —  Cf. 
Montgomerian.  ||  Grubean  (-aian,  -bbeari),  <  Grub  (Street 
London),  which  was  "much  inhabited  by  writers  of 
small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems", 
hence  used  abusively  for  the  tribe  of  mean  and  needy 
authors.  Cf.  NED  1704,  1759,  1795,  1803;  for  -(Ban, 
or  -ean  cf.  Sweet  NE  Gr.  §  1738.  ||  Grubstreetian, 
same  as  preceding  word.  Pope,  Dunciad  I,  44,  New 
Year  Odes,  and  all  the  Grubstreetian  race;  cf.  NED 
1721,  1805.  ||  Grumbletonian,  <  Grumbleton,  an  ima- 
ginary centre  of  discontent  during  the  reigns  of  the 
later  Stuarts;  cf.  Slang  III,  p.  227:  1690,  1705,  1773, 
1785,  1849—61.  Cf.  also  Eeinius  pp.  179,  184.  ||  Gwy- 
nethian,  <  Gwyneth(ia),  Wales,  Drayton  (1612)  II,  49 
on  the  Gwynethian  grounds. 

Hambletonian,  <  (Black)  Hambleton,  a  race-course  in  Yorks. 
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(CD),  a  horse  from  which  is  descended  a  breed  of 
American  trotting-horses ;  cf .  Kipling,  Day's  Work  p.  74. 
|  Harrovian,  <  Harrovia,  Harrow.  Cf.  Wendt  p.  16; 
vide  Etonian.  For  v  <  iv,  vide  Devian.  NED  1864, 
1885.  Wells,  New  Machiav.  (1913)  p.  202  One  does 
not  hear  nearly  as  much  as  our  forefathers  did  of  the 
'Old  Harrovian',  'Old  Arvonian',  'Old  Etonian'  claim  to 
this  or  that;  Morn.  Post  19/n  1919  Harrovian  School 
supplement.  ||  Hebredean,  CD  also  Hebridian,  <  the  He- 
brides, a  group  of  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  Times  26/9  1917  Mr  Frank  Mullings  sang  ~  "The 
Hebredean  song"  by  Mrs  Kennedy  Fraser;  Morn.  Post. 
22/2  1  920  Hebredean  folk-songs;  Amer.  Anthrop.  vol. 
20,  1918  p.  62  the  presence  ~  of  many  Irishmen  and 
Hebrideans  ||  Herefordian,  <  Herefordia.  Drayton  (1612) 
I,  171  The  Herefordian  floods  invites  with  her  along; 
ib.  178  that  th'Monumethian  fields  parts  from  th'Here- 
fordian  field. 

Jonian<  (St.)  John's  (College).  Pryme's  Diary  1690  (in 
Surt  Soc.  54)  p.  19  f.  I  was  admitted  member  of  St. 
John's  College  ~  for  us  Jonians  are  called  abusively 
hoggs;  Slang  IV,  p.  16  (Isthmus  of  Suez)  1885:  This 
word  Suez  was  then  transformed  to  Sus,  swine,  to 
adapt  it  to  its  Johnian  frequenters. 

Kimmeridgian,  <  Kimmeridge.  NED  1863.    A  geol.  term. 

Lancastrian,  <  Lancaster.  The  China  Press  (Shanghai)  26/c 
1917  The  Associations  of  Lancastrians  in  China.  Cf. 
Lancastrian.  —  The  political  party  Lancastrians  derive 
their  name,  not  from  the  duchy,  but  from  the  duke  of 
Lancaster.  ||  Laputian,  <  Laput(a)  a  country  in  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels  ||  Lecestrian,  <  Le(-ga-)caestria;  note 
OE  Lat.  forms  Legecestrise.  Drayton  (1612)  III,  156 
from  the  Lecestrian  fields.  ||  Leysian  (Old),  <Leys 
School,  Cambridge,  Benson's  Babe  p.  31  (1875);  com- 
municated by  Lektor  R.  E.  Zachrisson.  ||  Lilliputian, 
>  Lilliput,  a  country  in  Swift :  Gulliver's  Travels.  Vide 
NED  ||  Lincolnian,  <  Lincolniensis ;  Drayton  (1612)  III, 
164,  at  Gaynsborough  goes  out,  where  the  Lincolnian 
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bounds  ~;  Lamb.  Essays  of  Elia  (Everym.  Libr.  1915) 
p.  190  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian.  —  Tide  Linconer. 
||  Liverpudlian,  according  to  Pond  (p.  35)  <  a  cp.  of 
Liver(pool)  +  puddle  Kriiger,  Syntax  (1904)  p.  49  a 
Liverpool  merchant  (ztfyx^tft  Liverpudlian  m.);  Slang 
IV,  p.  212,  (1884,  Graphic  12/4  p.  346  col.  3):  Its  last  match 
was  with  Liverpool  and  it  had  to  accept  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Liverpudlians.  —  Cf.  Liverpolitan.  \\  Lon- 
donian,  <  London.  Manip.  Yoc.  (1570)  p.  20  Londonian 
in  London;  vide  Canterburian ;  NED  1824.  Fr.  Londi- 
nien  <  Londinium  (vide  Plattner  p.  134)  has  not  been 
found  in  NE  lit.:  cf.,  hovewer,  Londiner.  ||  Loquha- 
brian,  <  Lochaber,  a  district  of  Inverness ;  Adamson 
(1638)  In  one  nooke  stood  Loquhabrian  axes.  [Yide 
NED:  Glaiks.]  ||  Ludgatian,  <Ludgate  (prison),  a  deb- 
tor, bankrupt.  NED  1600,  1606,  1607.  ||  Luggnaggian, 
<Luggnagg,  a  country  in  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Mancunian,  <  Mancunia,  Manchester;  Punch  15/s  1917  The  au- 
thor is  one  of  that  bright  band  of  Mancunians,  which 
the  Manchester  Guardian  has  attached  to  its  august 
fringes.  ||  Marlburian,  <  Marlborough.  Morn.  Post  4/9 
1919  An  old  Wellingtonian  writes:  that  precipice  at 
Marlborough  gives  a  most  unfair  advantage  to  Old 
Marlburians  whenever  people  start  swapping  stories 
about  big  hits  at  cricket.  —  Formed  analogously  with 
Salisburian.  ||  Meltonian,  <  Melton,  Mc  Kenna,  Sonia 
(1918)  p.  3  the  Daintons  had  that  year  moved  from 
Melton  town  ~  none  but  true  Meltonians  should  be 
invited.  —  The  toponymic  is  only  applied  to  members 
of  a  M.  school,  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  M.  town. 
||  Monumethian,  <  Monumethensis,  (<  Monmouth).  Dray- 
ton (1612)  I,  97  and  ent'ring  (at  the  last)  the  Monu- 
methian fields.  —  H.  Hunt,  writes  Monumetensis ;  cf., 
however,  Gaufridi  Arthurii  Monemuthensii;  RM  10595 
Geffrey  Arthur  of  Monemu.  —  In  these  last  instances 
the  position  of  e  and  u  is  correct;  Drayton  has  proba- 
bly taken  his  form  from  some  of  the  quasi-historical 
compilers  after  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  ||  Mountgomerian, 
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<  Montgomery s.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  201  First  Camlet 
cometh  in,  a  Mountgomerian  maid.  ||  M or  avian,  <  Mo- 
ravia, Scotland  (=  Moray).  NED  1577—87,  1791,  1836. 
Cf.  also  Buik  9694  Syne  with  the  spulge  passit  hame 
in  hy  //  Morauiens  with  thame  in  cumpany.  —  The 
Lat.  forms  of  the  names  of  districts,  countries  etc.  may 
have  been  starting-points  for  the  Neo  Lat.-NE  topo- 
nymies. Sometimes,  however,  the  existence  of  a  Lat. 
toponymies;  e.  g.  Morauiensis  (Purchas  173)  may  just 
as  well  have  promoted  an  English  toponymic  in  -ian. 
—  Note  Moravian,  <  Moravia.  Mahren.  ||  Moylvadian, 
Drayton  (1612)  I,  151  For,  though  Moylvadian  bear 
his  craggy  top  so  high  ~  //  yet  greatly  is  he  pleased. 

Norfolcian,  <  Norfolkise.  Drayton  (1612)  II,  127  and  the 
Norfolcian  towns  ~  with  sacrilege  and  rape  did  terri- 
blest  infest.  —  (Norfol)cian  is  not  liable  to  be  confused 
with  a  pronunciation)  (fhn)  because  of  the  strong  associa- 
tion with  Norfolk.  ||  Northamptonian,  <  Northamptonia. 
Drayton  (1612)  II,  156  till  with  my  heels  1  touch  the 
Northamptonian  fields.  ||  Northumbrian.  NED  considers 
it  a  cp.  of  Northumber  +  ian ;  this  is  doubtful.  A  Latini- 
zed form  Northumbria  (for  Northumber-land)  would  be 
more  suitable;  cf.  Churchman's  Pocketbook,  NED  adj. 
1622,  1776,  1818,  1845,  1884;  sb.  1752,  1797,  1828—43 
1884.  ||  Nottinghamian,  <  Nottinghamia.  Drayton  (1612) 
III,  166  the  Nottinghamian  fields  and  Derbian  doth 
divide.  ||  Novocastrian,  <  Yillse  Novicastri,  in  No vocastro; 
a  parallel  formation  (of  'Kasuserstarrung')  to  Lat.  Foro- 
juliensis,  cf.  Brugmann  §  49,  2.  <  Novo  Castro  <  Novum 
Castrum,  Newcastle:  comm.  by  Mr  H.  Alexander.  Cf. 
Neocomian:  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  =  Lat.  novum  +  cas- 
tellum,  in  ML  also  a  village,  =  Gr.  vioq  +  xwjjlyj,  a  village. 

Odcombian,  <  Odcombe  in  Somerset  (Camden  p.  72),  Purchas: 
an  Indian-Odcombian  joke.  ||  Oldcastrian,  <  Oldcaster,  a 
fictitious  place.  Punch  Vn  16  But  for  good  Oldcastrians 
the  most  interesting  article  is.  ||  Orcadian,  <  Lat.  Orc(h)a- 
diensis  (Surt  Soc.  113,  p.  375,  1154—86),  Lat.  Orcades, 
The  Orkneys.  NED  1661,  1814,  1821,  1860.  Borrow  (qu. 
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fr.  King's  E  p.  303)  An  Orcadian  poet  ~  wrote  in  Norse 
about  800  years  ago.  ||  Ossorian,  <  Osseria,  Ossoria  = 
Ossery  in  Ireland  (Coles).  Hoi  (1577—87)  Conq.  of  Irel. 
p.  6  when  they  met  and  incountered  with  the  Ossorians 
they  found  no  cowards.  ||  Oxfordian,  <  pl.-n.  +  ian.  Dray- 
ton (1612)  II,  174  therefore  hies  her  fast  //  Through  the 
Oxfordian  fields.  ||  Oxonian,  <  Oxonia,  Oxford.  Manip. 
Yoc.  (1570)  p.  19  an  Oxonian,  Oxoniensis;  Taswell (1673) 
Camd.  Soc.  55,  p.  15.  The  Oxonians  first  elected  Breach, 
the  Cantabrigians,  Mapledoft;  Gray  (1685 — 1732)  Poems 
(Lond.  1893)  p.  6  Had  the  Oxonian  bard  thy  praise 
rehearsed.  NED  adj.  1644,  1716,  1810,  1851;  sb.  1540, 
1701,  1878.  The  sense  of  shoe  appears  in  1848,  1851, 
vide  NED. 

PenbroMan,  <  Penbrochia,  Pembrokes.  Bosw.-St.  Hoi.  (1577 — 
87)  p.  407  message  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne 
of  Penbroke  ~  that  the  Penbrochians  were  readie  to 
serue  and  giue  their  attendance  on  their  naturall  and 
immediat  lord  Jasper  earle  of  Penbroke;  Drayton  (1612) 
I,  136  To  the  Penbrokian  ports;  ib.  the  feir  Penbro- 
kian  grounds.  ||  Portlandian  <  Portland,  a  peninsula  of 
Dorset,  a  geological  term.  Vide  NED,  (1885).  ||  Pur- 
beckian,  <  Purbeck,  a  geological  term.  Yide  NED  (1885). 

Rugbeian,  -cean,  <  Rugbeia,  Rugby  (cf .  Willoughby,  Willough- 
beia).  NED  1825,  1845,  1869.  Spect.  10/2  1917  My  com- 
pany commander  an  old  Rugbeian  and  corpus;  Punch 
2dk  1917  Rugbieans  (probably  misspelt  for  Rugbeians) 
especially  will  be  interested  to  read  Donald  Hankey's 
Recollections ;  Hubbard  p.  863  The  Rugbeian,  a  newsp, 
at  Rugby,  Tenn.  U.  S.  A.  ||  Radnorian,  <  Radnors . 
Drayton  (1612)  I,  153  the  Radnorian  ground,  ib.  Rad- 
norian springs;  ib.  Radnorian  side. 

Sabrinian,  <  Sabrina,  the  Severn.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  79  Tow'rds 
the  Sabrinian  sea.  —  Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  10  f.  || 
Salisburian,  <  Salisbury  qu.  fr.  Wendt,  Syntax  I,  111. 
Cf.  NED  -ian:  a  personal-derivative  Salisburian.  Cf. 
Lat.  Sarisburiensis.  ||  Salopian,  <  Salopia,  a  corruption 
of  OE  Scrobbes(byrig).  NED  adj.  1706,  1814,  1886;  sb. 
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1700,  1886.  Cf.  Shropsh.  Word-book  p.  xvi.  —  Old 
Salopians,  a  sporting  club  from  Shrewsbury;  communi- 
cated by  Lektor  H.  E.  Zachrisson.  Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat. 
Infl.  p.  11.  ||  Scrutonian,  <  pl.-n.  +  ian;  in  North  Kiding, 
Yorks.  Stukeley's  Corr.  1746  (Surt  Soc.  73,  p.  378) 
after  the  departure  of  the  Scrutonians  we  are  a  little 
more  at  leisure  to  write.  They  ~  got  to  Scruton  but  on 
Wednesday  night.  (In  another  place:  the  Scruton  fa- 
mily). ||  Somersetian,  <  Somersetia.  NED  1612;  also  as 
name  of  a  dialect  1825.  —  The  phoneticians  are  rather 
generous  in  creating  toponymies  used  as  names  of  dia- 
lects. Cf.  those  in  -ish,  made  by  Ellis,  §  12  below. 
||  Southamptonian,  <  Southamptonia.  Drayton  (1612)  II, 
228  Clear  Lavant  that  doth  keep  the  Southamptonian 
side.  ||  Southumbrian,  cf.  Northumbrian.  NED  (in  its 
sense  referring  to  OE)  1823,  1853,  1899;  (in  its  mn. 
sense)  1887,  1899.  ||  Southsexian,  <  pl.-n.  +  ian.  Drayton 
(1612)  III,  131  and  of  as  great  descent  the  Southsexian 
strain.  —  Due  to  a  pseudo-archaic  tendency;  cf.  Sus- 
sexian.  ||  Staffordian,  Staffordia.  Drayton  (1612)  II, 
115,  To  the  Staffordian  fields  doth  rove;  ib.  134  the 
Staffordian  heaths,  ||  Stamfordian,  <  pl.-n.  +  ian.  Stuke- 
ley's Corr.  1746  (Surt  Soc.  73  p.  378)  Your  niece  would 
have  liked  very  well  to  have  fixed  her  habitation  at 
Stamford.  Her  agreable  humour  and  good  sense  had 
rendered  her  the  delight  of  the  Stamfordians.  ||  Suf- 
follcian,  <  Suffolkia.  NED  1612.  ||  Surryan,  <  Surria. 
Drayton  (1612)  II,  185  The  pleasant  Surryan  shores 
shall  in  that  flood  delight;  ib.  201  The  S.  grounds. 
||  Sussexian,  <  Sussexia.  Drayton  (1612)  II,  215  The 
Surrian  and  Sussexian  shores:  ib.  226  The  harder  Sur- 
rian  Heath  and  the  Sussexian  Down. 

Thamisian,  <  Thamisia.  The  Thames.  Drayton  (1612)  II,  281 
to  those  Thamisian  Isles  now  nimbly  turns  my  song. 
—  Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  infl.  p.  11  f.  ||  Tuedian,  <  MLat. 
Tueda,  the  Tweed,  a  geological  term.  CD. 

Venedotian,  <  Venedotia  =  North  Wales.  Drayton  (1612)  I,  96 
The  Yenedotian  floods  that  ancient  Britons  were.  || 
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Ver olamian,  <  Verolam,  mn.  St.  Albans.  CD.  Holinshed, 
(1587—87)  Descr.  of  Engl.  p.  191  The  British  Yerola- 
mians  ~  gave  unto  them  the  whole  frsedom  of  Romans. 
||  Wellingtonian,  <  Wellington  School.  Morn.  Post  4/9  19 
An  old  Wellingtonian  writes  ~  playing  in  a  dormitory 
match  at  Wellington.  ||  Vergivian,  Drayton  (1612)  I,  150 
to  the  Yergivian  Sea  (=  the  Irish  Sea).  ||  Westmerian, 
<  Westmeria?  Or  from  AFr?;  <  Westmoreland.  Drayton 
(1612)  III,  218  and  seriously  pursue  the  stern  West- 
merian  wild.  ||  W  est-Sexian,  <  pl.-n.  +  ian.  Drayton  (1612) 
II,  8  the  West-Sexians  won.  Cf.  Gaimar  Westsexiens. 
||  [Wigthiuarians,  <  Wightware,  <  Isle  of  Wight.  Besant, 
London  (Tauchn.  1893)  p.  10  From  the  Jutes  came  the 
Kentish  men  and  the  Wightwarians.] 

b.  American  names  in  -ian. 

AlabamianSy  <  Alabam(a).  Spectat  (1868)  those  Georgians  and 
Alabamians  who  were  meditating  on  the  means  of  re- 
joining the  union.  Cf.  CD.  ||  Alleghanian,  <  Alleghany 
Co.  Maryland.  The  A.  =  a  newspaper  at  Cumberland  Md. 
Cf.  Hubbard  p.  439.  ||  Arkansian,  <  Arkans(as).  Cf .  Hub- 
bard p.  165,  a  newspaper  at  Dardanelle,  Ark.  ||  Asto- 
rian,  <  Astoria,  Hubbard  p.  775,  a  newspaper  at  Asto- 
ria, Ore.  ||  Aiiburnian,  <  Auburn.  Hubbard  p.  623,  a 
newsp.  at  Auburn  NY.  ||  Avonian,  <  Avon.  Hubbard  p. 
625,  a  newsp.  at  Avon  NY. 

Baltimorean,  <  Baltimor(e),  Am  Gl.  p.  960  (1827)  he  will 
be  nicknamed  Yankee,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  Balti- 
morean.  ||  Berkeleyan,  Hubbard  p.  173,  a  newsp.  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.  —  Formally  this  belongs  te  those  in 
-an  but  owing  to  its  association  with  -ian  rather  than 
-an,  I  have  placed  it  here.  ||  Bostonian,  Am  Gl.  p.  93 
(1782)  It  was  indeed  by  the  name  of  Bostonian  that 
all  Americans  were  known  in  France  then;  ib.  p.  603 
(1798)  the  darnation  Bostonians;  ib.  p.  862  (1833)  a 
little  dapper  Bostonian;  Ellis  (EETS  extra  23,  p.  1223) 
The  Bostonians  and  the  people  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
generally  are  popularly  accused  of  superfluous  final  g ; 
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Shaw,  3  Plays  for  puritans  XVII  compiling  a  Bostonian 
Utopia;  Morn.  Post  5/4  1920  severe  critics  of  the  Bo- 
stonian sect.  t 

Californian,  Stukeley's  Corr.  1739  (Surt  Soc.  73,  p.  313) 
Sheloock's  account  of  the  Callyf ornians ;  Am  Gl.  p.  707 
(1858)  Early  Calif  ornians  christened  as  'Pukes'  the  immi- 
grants from  Missouri;  Slang  II  p.  21  Californian  =  a 
red  or  hard-dried  herring.  ||  Carolinian,  <  Carolin(a). 
NED  1775,  1876.  Am  GL  p.  54  (1829)  The  Western 
Carolinian,  a  newsp.  — •  North-Carolinian,  CD.  —  South- 
Carolinian  CD.  ||  Charlestonian,  Ellis  (EETS  extra  23 
p.  1222):  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  in  some 
of  the  best  educated  Charlestonians  the  still  more  archaic 
pronunciation.  ||  Co loradian,  <  Colorado ;  communicated 
by  M.  W.  Davis.  ||  Columbian,  pertaining  to  Columbia, 
U.  S.  A.,  or  British  Columbia,  or  a  poetical  name  for 
American.  The  Columbian  (1853),  a  newsp.;  Oxf.  Surv 
Am  177  British  Columbian  timber. 

Delawarean,  Hubbard  p.  213,  a  newsp.  at  Dover,  Del. 

Floridian,  Hawkins  Voy  (1530)  p.  54  they  ~  were  driven 
certeine  of  them  to  serue  a  king  of  the  Floridians;  ib. 
p.  55  Florida  ~  the  Floridians  did  take;  Hakluyt  (ed. 
1589)  p.  541  The  Floridians  when  they  trauell  haue  a 
kinde  of  herbe  dryed,  which  with  a  cane  and  earthen  cup 
in  the  end,  with  fire  and  the  dried  herbe  put  together,  do 
suck  thorow  the  cane  the  smoke  thereof.  ||  Fultonian, 
Hubbard  p.  403,  a  newsp.  at  Fulton  Station,  Ky. 

Georgian,  NED  adj.  1762,  1775,  1835;  sb.  1741,  1850,  1868. 
Further  Am  Gl.  (1817)  p.  707  to  use  a  Georgian  phrase 
(Mass-Spy);  ib.  (1849)  p.  161  The  Georgians  strode 
a  right  smart  chance  of  a  critter;  Spect.  (1868)  those 
Georgians  and  Alabamians;  Am  Gl.  (1904)  p.  711  W. 
N.  Harden:  The  Georgians.  ||  Guthrian,  Hubbard  p.  351 
a  newsp.  at  Guthrie  centre,  la. 

Hamiltonian,  Hubbard  p.  549,  a  newsp.  at  Hamilton,  Ms. 
||  Hawaiian,  Oxf.  Surv.  Am  p.  172  the  Hawaiian  islands; 
Vogue  NY  18/7  18  (p.  1)  the  Mother  Hubbard  of  the 
Hawaiians. 
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Illinoisian,  CD:  'Pendragon',  the  work  of  an  Illinoisian, 
William  Young  (in  The  Cent.  XXX,  793).  ||  Indianian, 
<  Indiana.  CD.  —  An  interesting  formation.  ||  Irontonian 
Hubbard  p.  751,  a  newsp.  at  Ironton,  0. 

Jeffersonian,  Hubbard  p.  785,  a  newsp.  at  Brookville,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Pa. 

Kalkaskian,  Hubbard  p.  497,  a  newsp.  at  Kalkaska  Mich. 
||  KentucJcian,  Am  Gl.  p.  929  (1824)  The  rich  Kentuc- 
kians  live  like  lords;  ib.  p.  43  (1834)  The  Kentuckian 
in  New  York;  ib.  p.  110  (1863)  The  Kentuckians  first 
showed  themselves.  —  The  extent  to  which  these  pro- 
vincial formations  in  ~(i)an  are  productive,  is  indicated 
by  a  remark  of  the  Ed.  of  Am.  Gl.  (ibid.  p.  208)  corn- 
cracker:  a  Kentuckian.  The  English  would  have  had  'a 
Kentucky  man' here.  ||  Keweenawian,  <  Keweenaw  Point 
Mich.,  a  geological  term;  CD. 

Living  stonian,  Hubbard  p.  421,  a  newsp.  at  Port  Yincent, 
Livingstone  Parish,  La.  ||  Louisianian,  CD.  'of  Louisi- 
anian  landscape';  Hubbard  p.  421,  a  newsp.  at  New 
Orleans. 

Madisonian,  Hubbard  p.  233,  a  newsp.  at  Madison,  Ga. 
||  Minnesotian,  Am  Gl.  p.  376  (1873)  I  first  a  became 
a  'Gopher'  —  practical  Western  title  of  the  Minneso- 
tians;  Hubbard  p.  515,  a  newsp.  The  South-West  Min- 
nesotian.  ||  Missisippian,  CD.  —  For  the  classification, 
vide  Berkeleyan.  \\  Missourian,  CD.;  Am  Gl.  p.  664  (1857) 
Pike  ~  it  is  a  household  word  in  San  Francisco,  origi- 
nally applied  to  Missourians  from  Pike  county;  ib.  p. 
707  (explanation  by  the  Ed.)  Pike.  A  Missourian.  — 
For  a  classification,  vide  Berkeleyan.  Cf.  also  Kentuc- 
kian. ||  Mobilian,  <  Mobile,  Ala.  CD.  Concerning  Mau- 
ville  =  Mobile,  vide  Th.  Irving,  Conq.  of  Florida,  pref . 
XLYIII.  ||  Montanian,  comm.  by  Mr  M.  W.  Davis.  Cf. 
mineral  Montanite.  \\  Montgomerian,  Hubbard  p.  443,  a 
newsp.  at  Rockville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

Nebraskian,  Hubbard  p.  587,  a  newsp.  at  North  Platte,  Neb : 
The  Western  Nebraskian.  ||  Nevadian,  communicated 
by  Mr  M.  W.  Davis.    Cf.  the  mineral  Nevadite.,  and 
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Canadian.  \\  Newbernean,  Hubbard  p.  719,  a  newsp.  at 
Newberne,  N.C.  ||  New  Grenadian,  Burrows;  America* 
Japan,  Russia  etc,  (1860)  p.  172  charges  made  against 
me  in  my  New  Grenadian  consular  duties;  passim. 
||  Niagarian,  -ean.  CD. 

Okefenokean,  Hubbard  p.  22,  a  name  of  a  newsp.  <  Okefe- 
nokee  (Swamps),  Ga.,  ed.  at  Dupont  Clinch  Co.  Ga. 
||  Ontarian,  CD,  <  province  of  Ontario.  ||  Oregonian, 
Mark  Tw,  The  Loves  of  01.  Fitz  Clar.  etc.:  Aunt 
Susan,  the  Oregonian  grandmother;  note  alse  the  newsprs, 
Weekly  Oregonian,  The  Oregonian. 

Pendletonian,  Hubbard  p.  403,  a  newsp.  at  Falmouth,  Pend- 
leton Co,  Ky.  ||  Pennsylvanian,  Am  Gl.  p.  981  (1844) 
The  New  Englander  guesses,  the  Virginians  and  Penn- 
sylvanians  think,  the  Kentuckians  calculate,  the  man 
from  Alabama  reckons',  The  Nation  NY.  3/s  16  in  the 
fields  and  homes  of  Pennsylvanians.  ||  Peorian,  Hub- 
bard p.  289,  a  newsp.  at  Peoria  111.  ||  Philadelphian, 
Am  Gl.  p.  960  (1827)  he  will  be  called  a  Yankee,  to 
distinguish  him  from  a  Philadelphian;  ib.  p.  189  (1830) 
Philadelphians,  who  like  Cockney  talk  about  wery  good 
weal  and  winegar;  ib.  p.  133  (1886)  The  Philadelphians 
~  knows  that  caba  is  only  another  name  for  handbag. 
||  Princetonian,  Hubbard  p.  617,  a  college  paper  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Robesonian,  Hubbard  p.  717,  a  newsp.  at  Lumberton.  Robe- 
son Co,  N.C. 

Saginaivian,  Hubbard  p.  507,  a  newsp.  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 
||  St  Louisian.  Am  Gl.  p.  966  (1834)  I'll  go  a  York 
shilling  'gainst  a  Louisian  bit.  ||  Saratogian,  Hubbard 
p.  701,  a  newsp.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  NY. 

Tenesseean,  -ian,  CD;  Davis;  Hubbard  p.  855  The  Tennes- 
seean,  a  newsp. 

United-Statesian,  Booth  Tarkington:  The  Beautiful  Lady 
(Edinburgh,  s.  a.)  He  declared  the  recent  willingness 
of  the  English  to  take  some  interest  in  the  United- 
Statesians  to  be  a  mistake.  —  A  peculiar  formation. 
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Virginian,  Purchas  (1625)  p.  59  demeanours  worse  then 
the  Virginians  now;  Am  Gl.  p.  15  (1803)  This  Amy 
Dardin  is  a  Virginian;  ib.  p.  109  (1825)  The  Virginians 
are  called  Buck-skins.  ||  Washingtonian,  CD:  pertaining 
(1.  to  George  "Washington);  2.  to  Capitol;  3.  to  the 
state  of  W.  ||  Wisconsinian,  communicated  by  Mr.  M. 
W.  Davis. 

Ypsilantian,  Hubbard,  p.  511,  a  newsp.  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 
c.  General. 

Abderian,  <  Abdera.  CD,  1.  inhab.  of  A.  2.  stupid  person.  || 
Abkhasian,  CD.  ||  Abyssinian,  CD,  also  a  member  of 
the  A.  church.  ||  Acadian,  <  Acadie  +  an.  NED  1790, 
1876;  also  one  of  the  first  French  settlers.  CD.  || 
Accadian,  <  Accad  NED.  CD.  ||  Achean,  -azan,  -aian, 

<  Achaia,  Peloponnesus.  CD.  ||  Actian,  <  Actium  CD. 
||  Aegean,  <  ^Ege,  a  town  in  Eubsea;  Spenser  Concord. 
(3  times);  Theatre  (1601)  a  place  near  the  ^Egean  Sea. 
CD.  ||  Aeolian,  <  Aeolia,  NED  1789,  1880.  ||  Aetnean, 

<  Aetna,  Spenser  Gn  541  (Concord.).  Then  do  the 
Aetnean  Cyclops  him  affray.  ||  Aetolian,  CD.  ||  Alba- 
nian, Marryat  (1863)  as  model  for  an  Albanian  brigand; 
CD:  also  light  cavalry.  ||  Alexandrian,  Purchas  (1625), 
p.  5.1  They  had  a  synagogue  at  Ierusalem  (called  f.  of 
the  Alexandrians);  NED,  Nilot  (1893)  The  Nilot  is  very 
different  from  the  Cairene  and  the  Alexandrian.  ||  Al- 
gerian, CD.  <  Algeria,  or  <  Fr.  Algier(s),  with  a 
Latinized  spelling.  ||  Alpian  f,  NED  1607;  Howell  (1642) 
p.  14  over  the  Alpian  hils  to  visit  Germany.  ||  Alp- 
sian  f,  NED  1610.  —  Here  the  plural  s  is  included  in 
the  toponymic  as  well;  cf.  United-Statesian.  ||  Alsatian, 
NED  1691,  1704,  1822;  Jerome  1900  (3  m.  on  the 
Bummel,  p.  97)  the  blue  Alsatian  Mountains.  —  Con- 
cerning the  sense  rogue,  debauchee,  vide  Reinius,  p.  163; 
Slang,  p.  45;  CD.  ||  Altaian,  <  Altai,  NED  1874.  || 
Amazonian,  <  the  Amazon  River.  NED  1863,  1875.  || 
American,  NED  adj.  belonging  to  the  continent  of 
America  1598,  1633,  1773,  1839;  belonging  to  the  Brit. 
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colonies  or  U.  S.  of  America  1647,  1775,  1883;  sb.  an 
aborigine  of  America  1578,  1632,  1711,  1777  [Purchas 
(1625),  p.  21  by  the  Americans  and  by  the  Negros]; 
a  citizen  of  America  1765,  1775,  1809,  1882.  Also 
meaning  a  ship.  ||  Anatolian,  CD.  \\  Andalusian,  Mere- 
dith: his  Andalusian  lady-love  (qu.  fr.  King's  Engl.,  p. 
57).  ||  Andean,  <  the  Andes  mountains,  NED  1839, 
1861.  ||  Antillean,  <  The  Antilles,  Oxf.  Surv.  Am  (1914), 
p.  351.  In  miocene  times  there  was  a  great  depression 
of  the  whole  Antillean  region.  ||  Antiochian,  <  Antioch. 
CD.  ||  Apulian,  Leo  I  (1600),  p.  164  the  Kingdome  of 
Tripolis  and  Tunis  was  in  times  past  gouerned  by 
Apulian  and  Sicilian  captaines.  —  Cf.  ME;  Erdmann, 
6te  fil.  p.  123.  ||  Aquitanian,  CD.  ||  Arabian,  NED  adj. 
1606,  1771,  1808;  sb.  1526,  1670.  Theatre  (1601)  Abis- 
sini,  the  people  of  this  mightie  Monarchic  are  called  of  the 
Arabians  Habasti.  ||  Aralian,  Wood,  The  shores  of  Lake 
Aral  (London  1876);  p.  36  across  the  Aralian  steppes.  || 
Aramman,  NED.  ||  Araucanian,  <  Araukania,  Yaldivia, 
Chili,  CD.  ||  Arcadian,  NED  1590,  1667,  1759,  1829.  || 
Argean,  <  Argo,  Lindgren.  Argentinian,  <  Argen- 
tine. The  Survey  (N.Y.)  2/i2  16.  There  could  be  no 
finer  spirit  than  the  Argentinians  have  shown  in  doing 
this;  Punch  14/6  1916.  —  Otherwise:  the  Argentines,  the 
Argentine  government.  ||  Armenian,  NED  adj.  1727 — 51, 
1867;  sb.  1598,  1875.  ||  Argolian,  Argolis,  Marlowe  1  T 
(1569)  environed  with  brave  Argolian  Knights  (qu.  from 
Concord.);  vide  Lindgren.  ||  Arundelian,  <  Arundel,  cf. 
Lindgren.  ||  Asian,  NED  1563,  1607,  1684,  1864.  Mar- 
lowe 2  T  1933  Come,  Asian  viceroys,  to  your  tasks  a 
while.  ||  Assyrian,  NED  1591,  1815.  Guevara,  Marc. 
Aur.  (1535)  Palsestra  109,  p.  116  and  as  we  say  of  so 
small  nombre  of  Grekes  and  latynes;  we  may  saye  of 
the  Assirians,  Persians,  Medians,  Argiues,  Acayens, 
Peniens,  Frenchemen,  Britons,  Englyshemen,  and  Spa- 
nyardes.  ~  Had  the  Assiriens  mo  than  one  Kynge,  that 
was  Ninus,  one  Ligurge  among  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
Egyptiens  one  Phtolome,  the  Hebrewes  one  Machabee, 
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the  Grekes  one  Hercules,  the  Macedoniens  one  Alexader. 
the  Epirotiens  one  Pyrrhe,  one  Hanyball  the  Cartha- 
geniens,  and  one  Julius  Cesar  amonge  the  Romayns  l.  || 
Asturian,  Byron's  Wks  1817  (1846  U4/2)  Many  a  lay 
Asturian,  or  Armoric,  Irish,  Basque.  ||  Athenian,  Theatre 
(1601)  Actea,  a  countrie  of  the  Athenians;  Time's  Wh 
(1614)  Athenian  Timon,  in  his  hateful  mood.  ||  Atti- 
dian,  <  Attidum,  Umbria  CD.  ||  Atlantean,  -ian  CD, 
pertaining  to  the  island  of  Atlantis.  ||  Australasian, 
Austr  Engl,  p.  9:  1802,  1855,  1864,  1890.  —  This  word 
is  a  later  formation  than  ||  Australian,  Austr  Engl,  p. 
10:  1693,  1766,  1873,  1895.  —  Note  Anzac  (Australia 
&  New-Zealand  Army  Corps),  a  name  for  an  Australian 
soldier  during  the  war  1914 — 1919.  ||  Austrian,  cf. 
Erdmann  6te  fil.,  p.  122.  —  ME  Estryche  is  also  used 
in  the  16th  cent.  Spelman,  p.  53  They  traffycke  much 
with  estryge  wares.  —  Avernian,  <  Lat.  Avernus.  CD; 
Lindgren.  ||  Asorian,  <  Lat.  Azoria,  The  Azores,  Lind- 
gren. 

Babylonian,  NED  adj.  1637,  1790,  1821,  1848;  sb.  1564, 
1677,  1795.  ||  Badrian,  <  Bactria(-na)  CD.  ||  Bazotian, 
1598  adj.,  1649  sb.  ||  Bagnolian,  <  Bagnoles,  Languedoc. 
NED  1727—51;  1847.  CD  French  heretics.  ||  Balearian, 
<  Baleare.  NED  1618,  1807.  Purchas  (1625),  p.  69 
Balearian  Geryon.  ||  Barbadian,  <  (the  island  of)  Bar- 
bado(e)s.  Slang  I,  p.  199  Bim:  (1887)  Barbadian  may 
therefore  be  said  to  mean  a  man  'with  go  and  grit, 
energy  and  vim9;  ed.  of  same  diet.  (1900)  Bim:  Nick- 
names for  a  Barbadian,  ~  Barbadian  is  contracted  into 
Badian.  CD.  ||  Barbarian,  <  Barbary,  N.  Africa.  NED 
sb.  1578,  1583,  1709;  adj.  1577,  1605,  1699;  Time's 
Wh  (1614),  p.  37  a  taunie  Negro,  or  Barbarian  Moore.  || 
Bassian,  <  Bass'  Strait.  Oxf  Surv  Austr  (1914),  p. 
157  the  Bassian  sub-region;  especially  a  geological  term.  || 
Batavian,  CD  pertaining  to  the  capital  in  Java.  —  The 
older  quotations  refer  to  Batavii,  an  ancient  people,  or 

1  This  has  been  quoted  in  full  because  of  its  number  of 
toponymies. 
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their   successors,  the  Dutch.  ||  Bavarian,  cf.  Erdmann 

I.  a,  p.  122.  Speed  (1632),  p.  679  Pope  Benedict, 
whose  enemy  the  Bauarian  was.  Cf.  Isaac  Taylor's 
Diet.  _  Note  Bavaroi  (NED)  <  Fr.  Bavarois.  ||  Bel- 
gian, -ean,  Belgia,  Belgium,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  119  f. 
NED  1623,  1835,  1865;  Marlowe  L  427  the  Belgians 
apt  to  govern  British  cars;  Purchas  (1625),  p.  20,  Nor 
need  I  name  the  Belgian  United  Prouinces.  Cf.  the 
pronunciation  spelling  in  Barrere  I,  p.  152  (c.  1850): 
"So  the  King  of  the  Belgines  went  in  and  got  sold  ~a 
Cf.  Belgic.  \\  Bengalian,  <  Bengali,  -ee.  NED  1768.  || 
Berean,  -man,  <  Berseus,  Bersea,  Macedonia  CD;  also 
'dissenters  from  Scotland'.  ||  Bermudian,  <  Bermudas 
CD.  ||  Bessarabian,  Lindgren.  ||  Bethanian,  James  YI 
(1585),  37  the  Bethaniens  holy  second  living.  (Cf.  Fr. 
le  viure  second  du  saint  Bethanien.)  ||  Biarmia,  <  Biar- 
mia,  Perm.  01.  Magnus  (1658)  I,  p.  79  Then  he 
conquered  Egtherus,  captain  of  the  Biarmians.  CD.  || 
Bithynian,  Lindgren.  ||  Bohemian,  NED  1603,  1845. 
Grafton  (1569),  p.  508  And  in  this  counsaile,  John 
Wicliffe  English  man,  and  John  Husse,  and  Jherom  of 
Prage  Bohemians,  were  condempned  of  heresie.  —  For 
sense-variations,  vide  NED.  Cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  || 
Bolivian,  CD.  ||  Bolognian,  <  Bologna,  Italy,  NED 
1596,  1791,  1822,  1875.  ||  Bononian,  <  Bononia,  Lat. 
of  Bologna.  NED  1674,  1694.  Chron.  of  Calais  (Camd 
Soc  35;  1540),  p.  108  also  Florentines,  Jannais,  Vene- 
cians,  Lucays,  Bononiens,  Millanoys,  Italiens;  F.  Mo- 
ryson's  Itin.  (1605—17)  III,  p.  458  The  Bononians  ~ 
somewhat  browne  coloured.  ||  Bornean,  Purchas  (1625) 

II,  77  in  the  darke  night  foure  Borneans  came  to  the 
ship;  Conrad,  Almayer's  Folly  p.  6  a  Bornean  evening.  || 
Bosnian,  CD.  —  Cf.  Bosniac.  \\  Bosporian,  <  The  Bo- 
sporus, CD.  ||  Bothnian1  01.  Magnus  (1658),  p.  58  there 
are  men,  or  countries,  farthest  toward  the  Pole,  namely, 
the  Laplanders,  and  Bothnians,  and  Isdalenses,  that 
are  Islanders.  ||  Brauronian,  <  Brauron,  Greece,  CD. 
Especially  used  as  an  epithet  of  Artemis.  ||  Brazilian, 
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<  Brazilia,  The  Brazils.  Galuano  (1601),  p.  141  They 
called  them  Patagones,  but  the  Brazilians  doe  call  them 
Morcas.  (Portug.  poseran  the  nome  os  Patagones,  & 
os  Brazis,  lhe  chamas  Morcas);  Harris,  Coll.  of  Yoy 
(1705)  I,  IX,  p.  735  one  must  yield  the  Brasilians  to 
be  thus  far  a  happy  people;  Cooke,  Yoy  to  South  Sea 
(1712),  p.  257,  not  so  tawny  as  the  Brazilians;  Punch 
14/e  1916.  —  Note  'the  portraiture  of  a  Prusillian  Plow- 
man' (1662;  Camd  Soc  85,  passim  in  p.  105);  the  Editor 
emendates  Brazilian.  ||  Britannian,  NED  1589,  1630, 
1840.  ||  Bulgarian,  CD.  ||  Burgo(g)nian,  Hoi.  (1577 — 87) 
Yol.  II,  p.  393.  The  chancellor,  and  the  other  Burgog- 
nian  lords  found  the  king  agreeable  to  their  request. 
—  I  do  not  hesitate  to  include  here  Burgonions.  The 
frequent  confusion  of  the  suffixes  -on  and  -an,  e.  g. 
Grecyon,  Ttalion  &c,  suggests  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  distinction  w^as  made  between  them.  Fabyan  (1511), 
p.  134  Charlis  moued  his  hooste  toward  the  Burgonyons; 
ib.  451  a  lorde  of  Spayne,  and  a  Burgonyon  lorde; 
Skelton  [Neue.  Lb.  64]  What  here  ye  of  Burgonyons  // 
and  the  Spainyardes  onyons?;  Grafton  (1563),  p.  596 
both  English  men  and  Burgonions;  Hoi.  (1577 — 87), 
Yol.  II,  p.  604  as  well  English  as  Burgognions  (note 
Burgognmn  above);  Gawdy  Corr.  (1587),  p.  31  He  is  a 
burgonion;  Pol.  Yerg.  (Camd  Soc  29,  p.  48  f.)  Burgoig- 
mons  ~  Burgoignitms;  Theatre  (1601)  Sequini,  a  people 
in  France,  now  called  Burguignons;  in  this  last  example 
a  pure  Fr.  form.  Cf.  besides  NED  (Burgundian):  1578 
(Burgonian);  1607  (Burgonian);  1618  (Burgonian);  1627 
(Burgonian);  so  also  Speed  (1632),  p.  819  with  many, 
as  well  French  and  Burgonians,  as  Normanes  and  others. 
Note  the  following,  which  is  a  later  formation,  ||  Bur- 
gundian, <  Burgundy,  Burgundia  NED  1601,  1616, 
1664,  1671,  1712,  1832;  so  the  Ed.  of  NED,  too:  Bur- 
gundian. —  Burgullian,  vide  NED,  and  Tudor  &  Stuart 
Gl.  XIX,  starts,  no  doubt,  from  ME  Burgoiloun,  (RM 
10545),  vide  Ch.  Ill,  p.  119.  ||  Byzantian,  NED  1619, 
1861,  1879. 
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Canancean,  CD,  cf.  Cananite.  ||  Calabrian,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c, 
p.  122.  CD.  ||  Calcuttian,  Bar r ere  I,  313  Ditch  and 
Ditcher,  slang  terms  applied  in  a  disparaging  manner 
to  Calcutta  and  the  'Calcuttians'.  —  Barrere  is  appa- 
rently a  Frenchmen;  his  creation  of  this  word  shows 
the  different  character  of  Fr.  in  this  respect.  ||  Cale- 
donian, NED  adj.  1656,  1785,  mod.;  sb.  1768,  1781, 
1813,  1883.  ||  Calisian,  <  Calais.  Cf.  Erdmann  1.  or, 
p.  125.  Chron.  of  Calais  (Camd  Soc.  35;  c.  1560), 
p.  xxx  In  Calis,  John  Masters;  at  the  salmander,  a 
Calisian  born  ~  three  Calisians;  Grafton  (1563)  I,  p.  608 
the  Calicians  would  leave  the  towne  desolate  ~  heering 
only  of  the  approchyng  of  the  Gauntoys;  Hoi  (1577 — 87), 
Vol. II,  613  the  Calicians  would  leave  their  towne  desolate; 
Drayton  (1612),  II,  267  when  the  most  unjust  Calician 
had  forethought  //  into  that  town  (then  ours)  the  French- 
men to  have  brought.  ||  Calmarian,  <  Kalmar,  Sw.  Marryat, 
1  year  in  Sw.  II,  300  (1863),  Calmarians  think  it  (=  the 
cathedral)  like  St.  Paul's  with  the  dome  off.  ||  Calydonian, 
<  Calydon,  Lindgren.  ||  Camaldolian,  Camaldunian,  <  Ca- 
maldoli,  NED  1727 — 51.  —  Cf.  Camaldolensian,  Camal- 
dolite.  ||  Cambayan,  <  Cambaya,  East  Ind.  Purchas  (1625), 
Middleton  II,  266  Their  departure  from  Surat,  and 
what  happened  there  with  the  Cambayans  and  Portu- 
gals.  —  The  sound  -ian  has  made  me  include  it  here.  || 
Cambrian,  <  Cambria.  NED  1656,  1780,  1860.  Buik 
6343  The  Cambriens  and  Tigens  in  that  tyde;  6560 
The  Tegens  all,  and  Cornagens  all  sa,  //  The  Cam- 
briens and  all  Candalia;  cf.  ib.  6347  The  men  of  Tegen 
and  of  Cambria.  Ib.  14512  Cambrians;  Early  Scottish 
often  preserves  the  Fr.  spelling  -ten.  ||  Campanian,  cf. 
Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  ||  Canadian,  <  Canada.  NED 
1805,  1825,  1868,  1876.  ||  Canarian,  Hall's  Sat.  (1597; 
Palsestra  106),  p.  97  with  som  French  grape  or  pure 
Canarian;  Hakl.  Soc.  46  The  Canarians,  or  Book  of 
the  Conquest  of  the  Canarians  in  the  year  1402.  || 
Candian,  <  Candia,  Crete,  Hall's  Sat  (vide  preceding 
word),  p.  40  Or  aqua  vital,  or  sugar  candian.  ||  Canta- 
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Irian,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tracts  (1682),  136  Their  words 
were  Basquish  or  Cantab rian.  ||  Capian  f,  <  Cape  (of 
Good  Hope).  NED  1731.  —  Cf.  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914), 
p.  290  the  Abyssinian  type  of  the  Cape  Buffalo.  || 
Carelian,  <  Carelia,  Finland,   Lindgren.  ||  Carinthian, 

<  Carinthia,  Karnthen.  Cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  || 
Carpathian,  Theatre  (1601):  Diabitae,  the  Carpathian  sea, 
neere  Rhodes.  ||  Carthagian,  Compl.  of  Scotl.  (EETS  ex. 
17;  1549),  p.  12  Annibal,  that  vail^eant  Cartagien ;  Qu. 
Eliz.  Acad.  (EETS  extra  8,  p.  11)  ffor,  as  Seneca 
sayeth,  Cato,  by  banishing  Vice  in  Rome,  did  deserve 
more  honnour  then  Scipio  did  by  conquering  the  Car- 
thagians.  ||  Cashmirian,  NED  (vide  Sinhalese)  1797.  | 
Caspian,  Spenser  Concord  (twice);  Holinsh.  (1577 — 87) 
I,  171  likewise  the  ancient  Caspians;  Boulger,  Eng- 
land &  Russia  (1879),  p.  3  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  || 
Castilian,  NED  adj.  1796,  1822,  1860,  1867;  sb.  (a 
coin)  1526,  1577  [1846].  Further  Guylforde  [Neue  Lb. 
p.  283]  The  Speche  of  England  is  a  base  speche  to 
other  noble  speches,  as  Italion,  Castylion  and  Frenche; 
Spenser,  Ded  Son  VI,  7  those  hugh  castles  of  Castilian 
king;  Kyd  SP  176  "Welcome,  Castilian,  too  among 
the  rest;  Galuano  (1601),  p.  63  There  are  others  that 
write  that  a  certaine  Castillian  told  him,  that  they  had 
found  the  island  of  Porto  Santo;  Howell  (1642),  p.  49 
The  Spanish  or  Castilian  tongue  ~  that  is,  Castillian; 
Lady  Herbert,  Hubner's  Ramble  1.  XII  (1878),  p.  192 
He  is  a  mixture  of  a  caballero  and  an  ascetic  Castilian. 
—  Cf.  also  Hubbard,  p.  631  The  Castilian,  a  newsp. 
at  Castile  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A.  ||  Catalonian,  CD.  ||  Caucasian, 

<  Caucasus.    NED   1807,   1847,   1861.   ||  Chalcidian, 

<  Chalchi(s)d-,  Euboea,  CD.  Derived  from  an  oblique 
case.  ||  Chaldean,  NED  adj.  1732,  1845;  sb.  1581,  1611, 
1642,  1649,  1859.  Further,  Guevara,  Marc.  Aur.  (Pa- 
laestra 109;  1535),  p.  308  In  this  case  I  praise  not  the 
Assiriens,  nor  I  envy  not  the  Persians,  nor  am  content 
with  the  Lacedemoniens,  nor  approue  the  Caldeens, 
nor  content  me  with  the  Grekes:  I  curse  the  Troyans 
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and  condempne  them  of  Carthage;  Eden  (in  Moore, 
Tudor-St.  Views,  p.  94;  1562)  as  unknowen  to  me  as 
the  Chaldean  tongue;  Theatre  (1601)  Abbissini,  but  they 
call  themselves  Chaldeans  ~  little  or  nothing  differing 
from  the  Chaldean.  ||  Chian  (Chyan),  <  Chia  (terra), 
Chios.  NED  1621,  1703,  18  .  .  ||  Chilian  -ean,  NED 
(Pampa  2.)  1887  the  Chilian  colollo;  Punch  14/e  1916; 
also  Chilean,  Geogr.  Journ.  Lond.  Dec.  1916,  p.  513 
Spanish  explorers  had  intercourse  with  the  Patagonian 
plains  from  the  Chilean  side.  ||  Chinian,  -ean  f,  <  China. 
NED  adj.  1613,  1657;  sb.  1599,  1613.  —  Further  Men- 
doza,  pref.  LIX  (1588),  But  it  so  fallyng  out  that  the 
Chineans  are  the  greatest  eaters  in  all  the  world;  ib. 
LXIII  Wee  are  wont  to  call  this  country  China  and 
the  people  Chineans  etc.;  Merc.  Pol.  1658,  vide  NED  Cha: 
That  excellent  drink  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha.  || 
Circassian,  NED  1853,  a  thin  worsted  fabric.  ||  Clusian, 
Pol  Yerg  (Camd  Soc  36),  p.  42  on  the  cittie  called 
Clusium  ~  The  Clusians,  astonied  at  the  sodaine  daunger 
sent  embassadours  to  Eome.  ||  Cnossian,  <  Lat.  Cnos- 
sius,  Cnossus,  Crete.  CD.  ||  Colombian,  South  America. 
CD.  ||  Colonians,  <  Colonia,  Cologne.  Forssner,  Cont.- 
Germ.  Names  (1916),  p.  xlvhi  the  Colonians  in  parti- 
cular seem  to  have  been  represented  in  great  numbers 
~  a  Colonian  guildhall  ~  to  take  the  Colonians  under 
his  protection.  —  Cf.  Lat.  cives  Colonienses.  Cf.  Erd- 
mann  1.  c,  pp.  119,  125.  ||  Colophonian,  <  Colophon, 
Ionia.  CD.  ||  Colossian,  <  Colossse,  Asia  Min,  CD.  || 
Corean,  Diary  of  R.  Cocks  (1615)  II,  270  he  was  pre- 
vented by  a  Corean  noble  man;  Purchas  (1625)  II,  370 
you  Coreans  with  false  hearts.  ||  Corinthians,  Grafton 
(1548;  Neue  Lb.  273),  S.  Paule  saieth  to  the  Corin- 
thians; for  sense-variations  vide  CD.  Cracovian, 
<  Cracovie,  Cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  —  Cracovienne, 
a  Polish  dance.  ||  Cretian  f,  C  re  tic,  Lindgren.  —  A 
Crete  =  Cretian,  Cretan.  ||  Crimean,  <  (The)  Crimea. 
Passim.  ||  Croatian,  <  Croatia.  The  Spect.  16/s  1919  a 
Croat  is  very  much  more  hateful  than  a  German.  Au- 
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stria's  Croatian  troop  were  notorious  in  the  past  for 
their  savagery  ~  the  Croatians  have  treated  their  Ita- 
lian fellow-subjects  badly  ~  If  we  remind  the  Ita- 
lians that  the  Croats  have  now  joined  the  Serbs,  they 
reply  that  the  Croats  welcomed  the  war  ~  The  Ita- 
lians aad  Serbs  in  Dalmatia  used  to  be  good  friends 
and  political  allies  until  the  Serbs  were  led  away  ~  in 
the  Croatian  interests;  ~  quotations  from  the  Croatian 
Diet.  ~  The  Serbians  in  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  were  di- 
vided in  their  political  views;  Skeat,  Princ.  of  Etym. 
II,  p.  401  Bohemian,  Polish,  Russian,  Croatian,  Latin, 
Dutch,  German,  Swedish,  Siberian,  Tatar,  Masovian, 
Old  Slavonic,  Servian,  Turkish.  —  The  first  instance 
is  a  good  example  of  the  vacillation  in  the  use  of  these 
names:  Croat  :  Croatian;  Serb  :  Serbian,  in  the  same 
text.  ||  Cullian  f,  <  Cullen,  Cologne;  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c, 
p.  125;  Ninedaies  w.  (Camd  Soc  11;  1600),  p.  22  a 
friend  of  mine  puld  out  of  his  pocket  a  booke  in  La- 
tine,  called  Mundus  Furiosus,  printed  at  Cullen,  written 
by  one  of  the  vildest  and  arrantest  lying  Culiians  that 
euer  writ  booke.  ||  Cumbrian,  <  Cumbria  (Strath-Clyde). 
CD.  ||  Cyllenian,  <  Cyllene,  a  mountain.  1738  the  Cylle- 
nian  art  did  not  flourish.  ||  Cyprian,  <  Cyprus.  Cf.  Erd- 
mann 1.  c.  p.  123,  NED  adj.  1627,  1673;  also  acquired 
the  sense  'licentious,  profligate,  prostitute',  ib.  adj.  1599, 
1782,  1859;  sb.  1598,  1819,  1829,  1843.  —  Further 
James  VI  (1585)  28  the  Ciprian  torche  (Fr.  Le  Cyprien 
brandon);  Spenser  Concord  (3  times);  NED  Rhodian 
(1799)  The  queen  of  Beauty  in  her  Cyprian  shade.  CD.  |( 
Cyrenian,  -ean,  <  Cyrene.  NED  1828,  1847.  —  Fur- 
ther Holland,  Pliny  I,  190  (1601)  The  Cyrenians  made 
fregates,  the  Phoenicians  the  bark,  the  Ehodians  the 
pinace  and  Brigantine.  ||  Cytherean,  <  Cythera,  Greece. 
CD.  Usually  only  in  connexion  with  the  goddess 
Yenus  vide  NED.  Time's  Wh  (1614),  115  Faire  Cithe- 
rean  Yenus  takes  her  place. 
Dabullian,  <  Dabull.  Purchas  (1625)  II,  260  Midleton:  The 
Aga  made  a  great  feast  at  his  Garden-house  for  the 
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Dabullians.  ||  Dacian,  <  Dacia,  Denmark.  Marlowe  Loc. 
486  nor  could  the  barbarous  Dacian  sovereign;  01  Mag- 
nus (1658),  p.  215  coming  from  the  Dacians  or  Ger- 
mans.' ||  Dalecarlian,  <  Dalecarlia,  Sw.  Porter,  Travelling 
Sketches  (1813)  p.  211.  ||  Dalmatian,  Bosw.-St.  Hoi. 
(1587),  p.  8  turning  his  power  against  the  Pannonians  and 
Dalmatians;  vide  NED  1824,  1893,  =  a  dog.  ||  Danubian, 
<  the  Danube;  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  124.  Per.  1877 
Great  debate  on  Danubian  politics.  ||  Darbian,  Oxf. 
Surv.  Afr.  (1914),  380  Darbian  eland,  <  Darby,  a  secon- 
dary Afr.  pl.-n.  ||  Dardanian,  <  Dardanus,  near  Troy. 
CD.  ||  Delian  (Lat.  Delius),  <  Delos.  NED  1623,  1727— 
51,  1879.  ||  Delphian,  <  Delphi.  NED  1625,  1631,  1873, 
1887.  Bullokar  (1585)  Fables  of  ^Esop  reprint,  p.  12 
he'  cam  too  the  Delphianz;  James  YI  (1585),  p.  27  The 
Delphiens  (!)  song  us  teaches  (cf .  Fr.  Chansons  Delphien- 
nes).  ||  Dodecanesian,  <  The  Dodecanese  (the  12  Islands, 
Greece).  White  Book  (1918),  p.  7  the  islands  of  the 
Dodecanese  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  heavy  yoke ; 
ib.  p.  27  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dodecanese  ~  allow 
the  Dodecanesians  to  fight  by  the  side  of  Greece,  their 
Mother  Country,  for  liberty  and  civilization.  ||  Dodo- 
nian,  -cean  (Lat.  Dodonseus),  <  Dodona.  CD.  Hall's 
Sat.  (1597),  p.  46  (Palaestra  106),  the  Dodonian  okes.  || 
Dorian  (Lat.  Dorius),  <  Doris,  Greece.  NED  adj.  1603, 
1667,  1774,  1841,  1846,  1867,  1875;  sb.  1662,  1837. 
Egyptian,  NED  adj.  1646,  1726,  1885  (in  a  transferred  sense 
ib.  1641,  1659,  1854);  sb.  1658,  1858  (Egyptian  =  Gipsy 
ib.  1514,  1609,  1697,  1749);  Theatre  (1601)  in  the 
^Egyptian  Sea  ~  The  ^Egyptians  cal  all  countries  not 
inhabited  Abuses;  Time's  Wh.  (1614),  p.  22  whose 
dwelling  is  about  iEgiptian  Nile;  Eespublica  1194 
from  the  Gyptian  thraldome  and  captivitee.  —  This 
last  form  explains  Engl.  Gipsy  (Sw.  Zigenare),  vide 
NED  art.  Gipsy,  gypsy.  —  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connexion  that  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  when 
called  with  an  endearing  name,  are  called  Oippies,  not 
the  pejorative  Gipsies:  Barrere  I,  408  Colonel  Kitche- 
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ner  will  probably  stick  to  his  original  intention  of 
having  only  Gippies  (as  they  call  the  Egyptian  soldiers) 
at  Suakim.  ||  Elysian,  CD.  Time's  Wh  (1614)  or  th'  Eli- 
zian  plaines.  ||  Ephesian,  (Lat  Ephesi-us).  NED;  James 
VI  (1585)  35  who  brunt  the  faire  Ephesian  temple  (Fr. 
Le  temple  Ephesien);  Spenser,  Concord.  —  Pretty  early 
enters  into  this  word  the  sense  'a  boon  companion';  NED 
1597,  1598.  ||  Erian;  <  Lake  Erie.  Dawson,  Earth  &  Man 
(1873)  v.  84  The  Devonian,  or,  as  it  may  be  better 
called  in  America,  from  the  vast  development  of  its 
beds  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Erian  forma- 
tion. ||  Esthonian,  01.  Magnus  (1658)  p.  126  he  might  ~ 
conquer  and  subdue  the  Muscovian  & Esthonian  pirates;  cf. 
ib.  p.  121  For  formerly  the  Estones,  Muscovites,  Eussians, 
Tavesthi  did  constantly  pass  through  the  mouth  thereof. 
|  Estremenian,  <  Span.  Estremeno,  CD  an  inhabitant 
of  Estremadura.  ||  Ethiopian,  NED  adj.  1635, 1684,  1697, 
1838,  1861;  sb.  1552,  1598,  1611,  1686,  1727.  —  For 
sense-variations  vide  NED.  Theatre  (1601)  Abissini  ~ 
Priest  John  whome  they  call  in  the  ^Ethiopian  tongue  || 
Etrurian,  NED  1623,  1653,  1667,  1842.  Leo  (1600)  I, 
164  the  very  same  letters  which  the  Hetrurians  or  Flo- 
rentines, a  people  of  Italie,  have;  Stukeley's  Corr.  (Camd 
Soc.  73;  1730)  p.  241  they  (borrowed)  from  the  Etru- 
rians. ||  Euganean,  <  Euganea  Vallis,  Yalle  Sugana, 
Tyrol.  Shelley,  Among  the  Euganean  hills.  —  A  poetical 
creation.  ||  Eurasian,  vide  Pound,  Angl.  F.  42,  p.  45. 
Also  NED,  pertaining  to  Europe  and  Asia,  considered 
as  one  continent:  1844,  1858,  1860,  1868,  1870,  1881; 
also  for  persons  of  mixt  European  and  Indian  blood: 
1845,  1869,  1880.  ||  Europasian,  an  extension  of  the 
prec.  word.  CD;  Murray  8th  annual  address  to  Phil. 
Soc.  p.  26  the  Europasian  continent.  ||  European;  -ian, 
-cean.  NED  1603,  1624,  1632,  1702,  1862,  1878;  1665, 
1725,  1837;  1632,  1649,  1692,  1721—1800,  1844,  1858. 
—  01.  Magnus  (1658)  the  Europian  world  is  sufficient 
witness  of  your  polite  accomplishments.  Cf.  Elphinstone, 
Angl.  F.  43,  p.  236  f.  concerning  the  18th  cent,  pro- 
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nunciation.  ||  Eyrean,  Oxf.  Surv.  Austr.  (1914)  157  the 
Eyrean  sub-region. 

Falernian,  NED  1726,  1764,  1842,  1884.  ||  Ferrarian,  <  Fer- 
rara,  in  F.  Moryson,  Itin.  (1605—17)  Ferraria,  ib.  Ill, 
457  The  Ferrarians  hate  their  rivall;  ib.  458  The  Fer- 
rarians  (are)  robbers  of  those  they  love.  ||  Fijian,  (CD. 
also  Feejeean).  Oxf.  Surv.  Austr.  478  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  a  regular  supply  of  Fijian  labour? 
Karsten,  Origin  of  Worsh.  (1905)  p.  15  The  Fijian 
name  for  god,  Kabu.  ||  Fontarabian,  <  Latinized  form 
of  Sp.  Fuenterrabia.  CD.  Scott,  Marmion  YI,  33  0  for  a 
blast  of  that  dread  horn  //on  Fontarabian  echoes  borne.  || 
Franlconian,  Jerome,  3  m.  on  the  Bummel  (1900)  p. 
242  Frankonians,  descendants  of  the  Franks;  CD  Fran- 
conia,  a  mediaeval  German  Duchy  south  of  Thuringia.  || 
Frisian,  accord,  to  CD:  <  Friese  +  ian,  but  more  proba- 
bly from  a  Lat.  Frisia  (=  Friesland);  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c. 
p.  120;  NED :  <  Frisii  +  -an.  1598,  1601,  1875,  1882—3; 
Drayton  (1612)  III,  110  In  Freezeland  first  Saint  Boni- 
face our  best  //  who  of  the  see  of  Mentz,  whilst  there  he 
sate  possesst  //  at  Dockum  had  his  death,  by  faithless 
Frizians  slain.  ||  Fuegian,  <  (Tierra  del)  Fuego,  South 
Am.  Per.,  The  Eskimo,  in  the  extreme  north,  are  usually 
excluded  from  the  term  (Indian),  as  are  sometimes  the 
Patagonians,  and  Fuegians. 

Gadarean,  Swinburne,  Songs  of  two  nations  II,  p.  257  The 
herdsman  of  the  Gadarean  swine ;  cf .  usually  Gadarene. 
—  Cf.  Serner,  The  Language  of  Swinburne's  Lyrics,  p. 
89:  "a  class  of  adjectives  that  is  common  in  Swinburne 
especially  classical  names,  Pierian,  Cytherean  etc.  are 
frequently  used,  some  times  even  instead  of  a  genitive 
after  classical  models  ~  Niobean,  Pegasean,  Gadarean.  || 
Galapagian,  <  Galapago  Islands.  CD.  ||  Galat(h)ian,  CD. 
<  Galatia.  Compl.  of  Eod  Mors  (EETS  ex  22;  1542) 
p.  71  that  Paul  speaketh  of,  the  YI.  to  the  Galathyans.  || 
Galician  1.  <  Galicia,  Spain;  2.  <  Galicia,  Poland  (earlier 
Austria).  CD.  —  vide  Gallegan.  ||  Galilean,  NED  1611, 
1637,  1683,  1686,  1776.  Shelley,  Hellas  549  Every,  Isla- 
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mite  who  made  his  dogs  //  fat  with  the  flesh  of  Galilean 
slaves;  also  Galilcean,  CD.  \\  Gambian,  <  Gambia,  Oxf 
Surv  Afr  (1914)  380  Gambian  oribi.  ||  Genevian,  <  Gene- 
v(a).  Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  124;  NED  adj.  1573,  1637, 
1665,  1709,  1804;  sb.  1564,  1639,  1719.  ||  Georgian,  < 
Georgia,  Caucasus.  NED  adj.  1607,  1791,  1842,  1844; 
(1400),  1625,  1635,  1796,  1838.  ||  Germanian,  Pol  Yerg. 
(Camd  Soc  36)  p.  6  from  the  shore  lienge  over 
agaynste  Germanie  ~  the  river  Twede  ~  runneth  into 
the  Germanian  sea;  ib.  10  their  discent  is  derived 
from  the  Germanians.  Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  124.  ||  Gibral- 
tarian,  NED  1896.  The  Graphic  17/2 1917  A  Gibraltarian  ca- 
nary (=  donkey).  ||  Gomorr(i)ean  f,  NED  adj.  1581,  1593; 
sb.  1522,  1550,  1583,  1613.  ||  Grecian,  <  Greece.  NED 
adj.  1577,  1585,  1596,  1667,  1674,  1712,  1756—7, 
1797,  1838,  1847,  1866;  now  in  specialized  meanings, 
vide  NED;  sb.  1547  (Grecyon);  1571,  1601,  1697,  1727, 
1773,  1817;  for  sense-shiftings  vide  NED  and  CD.  — 
Erdmann,  1.  c.  (p.  123)  says;  "Greece,  Greek  and  Grecian 
are  French,  (in  the  16th  cent,  Grecien  from  Early  Fr. 
Grecien)".  This  is  doubtful,  however.  If  we  take,  for 
instance,  James  VI  (1585),  who  follows  closely  a  Fr. 
original,  we  find  (p.  37)  "the  three  Grecian  hilles:  Fr. 
les  trois  monts  Gregeois" ;  Manip.  Yoc.  (1570)  p.  19:  a 
Grecian,  grsecus.  Further  instances  of  Grecian:  E-espubl. 
448  where  bee  tolde  conquestes  of  the  puissant  Gre- 
cians; Hen  8  (EETS  ex  10;  p.  173)  Greciens,  ib.  p.  176 
Grecyons;  Yoy  of  Sir  Fr.  Drake  (Camd  Soc.  87;  1587) 
p.  22  "amongst  the  Chartaginians  the  valiant  Hannibal, 
amongst  Gretians  Hector".  But  Greek  seems  to  be  the 
most  frequent  form.  It  is  curious  here  —  as  in  the 
case  of  Norwegian  —  that  we  have  no  instances  of 
Grecian  before  1500,  consequently  during  a  period 
when  Fr.  influence  was  strongest,  but  after  a  date 
when  Latin  caused  a  large  number  of  names  to  be 
reformed.  That  Grecian  disputes  the  rank  with  Greek 
in  Ear]y  NE  is  seen  many  times.  Cf.  Deloney,  Gentle 
Craft  (Pakestra   18;   1648)  p.  66  I  would  have  you  ~ 
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to  the  Grecian  merchant  He,  being  a  Grecian,  cannot 
read  English;  Thynne's  Embleames  (EETS  or  64;  1600) 
p.  5,  p.  11  Grecians;  ib.  p.  64  the  Greeke  poet.  But 
note  that  Guevara  (1535),  Spenser  (1596),  Caxton  (who 
liked  the  'fayre  termes'  of  French)  always  use  Greek. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  Grecian  is  a  Neo-Lat. 
innovation  <  Greece  or,  rather,  <  Grecia  (in  Holinsh.  I, 
20).  ||  Guatemalian,  CD.  ||  Guianian,  <  Guiana.  Drayton 
(1612)  III,  200  of  that  (but  lately  found)  Guyanian. 
Orenoque;  Carew's  lett.  (Camd  Soc.  76;  1617)  p.  97 
God  graunt  he  may  retourne  deepe  loden  with  Guia- 
nian gold  oure.  ||  Guinean,  Purchas  (1625)  II,  109  Such 
were  those  which  haue  passed  the  blacke  Guineans 
(=  the  islands  of  G.);  ib.  (Seb.  Wert)  II,  79  But  in  the 
Spanish  wine  the  Guinean  forgot  his  temperance. 
Haitian,  cf.  NED  Potato:  ad  spe  potata,  a  variant  of  Batata, 
orig.  the  native  name  in  Haitian.  (Editor's  remark.)  || 
Hanoverian,  NED  1775,  1827,  1869.  Jerome,  3  m. 
on  the  Bummel  (1900)  p.  114  it  is  a  favourite  resort 
with  the  Hanoverians;  Punch  l/±t  1916  Hanoverian 
barbers  have  appealed  to  their  customers.  ||  Haliconian, 
CD.  ||  Helladian,  Gr.  'sAXa^-,  Hellas;  cf.  Chalcidian.  CD: 
rare.  ||  Helvetian,  <  Helvetia.  NED  adj.  1559, 1591,  1645, 
1842;  sb.  1593,  1842.  Theatre  (1601)  Alduabis,  a  riuer 
diuiding  the  Helvetians  from  the  Sequani.  ||  Heptanesian, 
<  Heptanesus,  7  Islands,  Greece  CD.  —  Cf .  Dodecane- 
sian.  ||  Herculanean,  <  Herculaneum.  NED  1780,  1819. 
||  Herzegovinian,  Mac  Coll,  Eastern  Question  (1877)  p. 
66  A  young  Herzegovinian  Christian  ~  The  Herzegovi- 
nian therefore  obeyed.  ||  Hessian,  <  Hesse.  Cf .  Erdmann 
1.  c.  p.  122.  NED  adj.  1677,  1705,  1787,  1807,  1816, 
1833,  1874,  1890,  1897;  sb.  1872;  also  meant  as  'hire- 
ling' in  Amer.  1877.  Shaw,  Devil's  Disc.  p.  60  nearly 
half  our  troops  are  Hessians  ~.  For  sense-variations,  vide 
NED.  ||  Hibernian,  NED:  <  Hibernia,  a  corrupt  form  of 
Iverna,  >  Erinn,  Ireland;  adj.  1632,  1711,  1773,  1881, 
1882;  sb.  1709,  1834.  ||  Hispanian,  <  the  Lat.  form  of 
Spain.  NED  1656.  ||  Hudsonian,  <  Hudson's  Bay,  Canada, 
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CD.,  a  geological  term.  ||  Hungarian,  <  Hungaria,  Hun- 
gary. Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  122.  NED  adj.  1600,  1632, 
1688,  1829,  1882;  sb.  1553,  1615,  1668,  1841.  —  For 
sense-variations  vide  NED;  Slang  III  p.  382;  Reinius 
p.  168.  ||  Huronian,  <  Lake  Huron.  CD,  a  geolog.  term.  || 
Hyblwan,  Lat.  Hyblseus,  <  Hybla.  CD  an  anc.  city  in 
Sicily.  ||  Hymettian,  Hymettus,  a  mountain  in  Greece. 
CD. 

Iberian,  NED  1.  <  Iberian  peninsula  (Spain  and  Portugal); 
(2.  a  people  in  Caucasus)  adj.  1618,  1634,  1828—32, 
1881,  1898;  sb.  1623,  1632,  1842.  (adj.  1671;  sb.  1601, 
1613,  1635);  also  Eberien  Buik  392,  460.  ||  Icelandian, 
+  NED  1712.  ||  Idalian,  <  Idalium,  Cyprus.  CD.  ||  Idu- 
mman,  <  Lat.  Idumsea,  Edom.  CD.  ||  IUyrian,  CD.  ||  In- 
dian. As  NED  has  brought  together  such  a  wealth  of 
material  concerning  this  word,  I  only  refer  the  reader 
to  it.  I  may  quote  Guevara's  interesting  passus  in 
Marc.  Aur.  (Palaestra  109;  1535)  p.  190  Euery  nation 
lerneth  in  their  particular  scoles,  The  Syriens  in  Baby- 
lone,  the  Persians  in  Dorkes,  The  Indiens  in  Olympe, 
the  Caldees  in  Thebes,  The  Grekes  in  Athenes,  the 
Hebrewes  in  Hely,  the  Latins  in  Sarnie,  the  Frenche- 
men  in  Orlyance,  the  Spaniardes  in  Gades.  —  Note 
also  the  peculiar  American  use  of  Indian;  Mark  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn:  "She  says:  Honest  Injun,  now  hain't 
you  been  telling  me  a  lot  of  lies?  —  Honest  Injun, 
says  I."  This  expression,  of  course,  originates  from  the 
time  when  white  men  appealed  to  the  Indians  and 
their  quality  of  honesty,  and  became  gradually  a  stan- 
ding phrase  in  the  'pidgin'  speech  between  the  two 
races.  ||  Indonesian,  <  Gr.  hhoc,  +  vt}coq;  CD  pertaining 
to  the  East  Indian  Islands,  (rare).  ||  Ionian,  NED  1594, 
1624,  1632,  1669,  1835,  1838,  1839,  1900;  1563,  1807, 
1839,  1898.  ||  Iranian,  <  Iran,  NED  1841,  1873,  1883; 
1847, 1850.  ||  Isthmian,  <  Isthmus  (of  Corinth).  NED  1601, 
1603,  1807,  1816.  —  Such  standing  expressions,  as  the 
Channel,  the  Sound,  the  Delta,  though  formally  uncha- 
racterized,  represent  actually  a  certain  locality.  Concer- 
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ning  such  names  vide  Noreen,  Vart  Sprak  V,  p.  282. 
Cf.,  however,  NED.  ||  Istrian,  CD.  \\  Italian,  NED. 

Japonian  f ,  NED.  ||  Javian,  <  Java.  Lancaster  100  wee  tra- 
ded heere  very  peaceably,  although  the  Jauians  be  reck- 
oned among  the  greatest  pickers  and  theeves  of  the 
world.  ||  Judean,  Shakesp.  Oth  Y,  II  Like  the  base 
Judean  threw  a  Pearle  away.  For  literature  vide 
Furness,  A  new  Variorum  Ed.  I  Othello,  Phila.  1886, 
p.  327  ff.  -ean  as  2nd  element  in  Indian  is  very  rare; 
vide  NED  and  Indian  here. 

Kaffrarian,  <  Kaffraria,  the  country  of  the  Kafirs.  CD.  || 
Kambodian,  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914)  407;  cf.  Plattner, 
p.  121.  ||  Kandyan,  <  Kandy,  Ceylon.  Oxf  Surv  Asia 
360,  The  Kandyans  are  a  conservative  and  feudal  agri- 
cultural race.  ||  Kashgarian,  Boulger,  Engl.  &  Hussia 
(1879)  p.  32  he  approached  the  Kashgarian  frontier.  || 
KhoJcandian,  <  Khokand,  Centr.  Asia.  Boulger  (prec.)  p. 
16  the  Khokandian  officials  refused  to  give  him  the 
necessary  permission;  ib.  p.  97  to  keep  in  order  the 
Khokandians;  ||  Kumlingian,  <  Kumlinga,  Aland.  Porter, 
Travell.  Sketches  (1813)  II  p.  108  Indeed,  too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  industry  of  the  Kumlingians. 

Lacedemonian,  Time's  Wh.  (1614)  p.  58  How  far  unlike  the 
Lacedemonians.  —  Cf.  Slang  IV,  p.  137  concerning 
sense-shifting.  ||  Laconian,  NED  1602,  1842.  ||  Langue- 
docian,  <  Languedoc,  CD.  —  Cf.  above  p.  141.  ||  Laodi- 
cean, NED  1633,  1642,  1888;  1611,  1646,  1772,  1849, 
1881.  ||  Laplandian  f ,  NED  1711.  ||  Lapponian,  CD.  || 
Lemnian,  (L.  Lemni-us)  <  Lemnos.  NED  1622.  ||  Lesbian, 
(L.  Lesbius),  <  Lesbos.  NED  1601,  1605,  1606,  1628, 
1703,  1711,  1727—41.  ||  Levantian  f,  NED  1660.  ||  Li- 
burnian,  <  Liburnia,  "on  the  eastern  (?)  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea".  CD.  ||  Libyan,  NED  1620,  1667,  1832, 
1838,  1886.  ||  Ligurian,  cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  122.  NED 
1601,  1632,  1795,  1797,  1813,  1841,  1875,  1889;  Eden 
3  first  books  on  Amer.  (1555)  p.  66  (reprint):  they 
were  decyued  of  a  straunger,  an  outlandishman,  a  Ligu- 
rian, a  Genues.  ||  Lithuanian,  Purchas  (1625)  p.  58  yea 
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the  Northermost  Russes,  Lithuanians,  Liuonians,  Poles; 
Speed  (1632)  p.  735)  sundry  enterprizes  against  the 
Lithuanians;  01.  Magnus  (1658)  p.  36  the  Lituanians. 
||  Livonian,  Purchas  (1625)  p.  58  Liuonians;  01.  Magnus 
(1658)  p.  130:  But  one  called  Narven  is  subject  to 
the  Government  of  the  Christian  Livonians.  ||  Lician, 
<  the  river  Lixus,  in  Purchas  (1625).  ||  Lorrainian,  Edinb. 
Rev.  Jan.  1919  Are  the  Serbians  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, the  Czecho-Slovaks  of  Bohemia  and  the  Alsa- 
tian and  Lorrainian  Frenchmen  the  only  peoples  whose 
wrongs  are  to  be  redressed?  ||  Louvainian,  Narr  of  the 
Reform  (c.  1590)  (Camd  Soc  77)  p.  16  admitte  that  a 
Lovanyone  luske,  lyinge  longe  in  wayght  with  so  many 
felows,  hath  fownd  ~  some  smalle  untrouths.  —  This  'L. 
luske'  was  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  who  quitted  England 
in  1550  because  he  disapproved  of  the  religious  chan- 
ges and  lived  chiefly  at  Louvain  (Diet,  of  Nat.^Biogr. 
431).  ||  Luhlian,  Schefferus  Lapland  (1674)  p.  63  he 
devides  the  Birkarli  into  Luhlians,  Pythians,  and  Tor- 
nians  (corresp.  to  mn.  Sw.  Lule,  Pite  and  Torne  districts). 
||  Lusitanian,  <  a  pro  v.  in  Portugal.  NED  1720,  1842, 
1902;  1607,  1634,  1709,  1886.  ||  Lutetian,  NED  1740.  || 
Lycian,  CD.  ||  I/ydian,  NED. 
Macedonian,  NED.  ||  Madagascarian  (rare).  CD,  (in  Encycl. 
Brit.),  for  this  we  may  most  reasonably  use  the  names 
Madagascarian.  ||  Magnesian,  <  Magnesia,  Asia  Min.  CD. 
||  Maldivian,  <  the  Maldives.  CD.  ||  Mandchurian,  -ouri- 
an,  CD.  ||  Manilian,  <  Manilla.  Purchas  (1625)  II,  86 
some  Manilians.  ||  Marathonian,  NED  1767,  1797,  1871, 
1875.  ||  Marsilian,  Digby's  Yoy.  to  the  Mediterr.  (1628; 
Camd  Soc  96)  p.  23  one  of  my  boates  layed  a  Marsi- 
lian  sattia  abord.  —  <  Marseille,  cf.  Massilian.  \\  Mar- 
tian, <  Mars  (the  planet).  Wells,  "War  of  the  worlds 
(1898)  the  glimpse  I  had  of  the  Martians;  Shaw  3  plays 
for  Purit.  XVII  the  destruction  of  the  human  race  by 
the  Martians.  Derived  from  an|  oblique  case:  Mars,  Mar- 
tis  etc.  ||  Massilian,  <  Massilia,  Marseille.  CD.  ||  Mauri- 
tanian,   1699   The  Mauritanian  or  Barbarian  Moor.  || 
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Median,  NED  1601,  1685,  1839;  1601,  1901.  —  Gue- 
vara, Marc.  Aur.  (1535;  Palsestra  109)  p.  269:  ho  we 
many  Parthiens,  Mediens,  Assyriens,  Caldiens,  Indyens, 
Egypcyens,  Hebrewes,  Grekes,  &  Romaynes  haue  lefte 
their  children  poore.  ||  Mediterreanan,  NED  2.  |  1654: 
an  inhabitant  of  an  inland  region.  ||  Melanesian,  Oxf 
Surv  Austr.  362  The  native  population  is  divided  into 
Papuans  and  Melanesians.  ||  Memphian,  NED  1591, 
1605,  1635,  1667,  1752,  1821,  1827.  ||  Mercian,  St.  Wer- 
burghe  (EETS  or  88;  1521)  p.  13  Fyrst  I  intende  /  to 
make  playne  deserypcyon  of  her  fathers  kyngedome  / 
the  realme  of  Mercy  ens;  Speed  (1632)  p.  388  made 
strong  his  side  by  the  Londoners,  and  Danes,  Merci- 
ans and  Northumbrians.  ||  Mesopotamian,  CD.  ||  Micro- 
nesian,  CD.  ||  Milesian,  <  Miletus  (Lat.  Milesius)  1649, 
1655,  1886.  ||  Moldavians,  Purchas  (1625)  Moldauians.  || 
Molossian,  <  Molossia  NED  1649,  1879;  1592,  1878.  || 
Mongolian,  NED.  ||  Montenegrian,  NED  1845  (rare).  || 
Moravian,  <  Moravia,  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  earlier  Austria; 
cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  122;  NED  1788;  1616,  1637.  ||  Moti- 
rian,  <  Motir,  East  Ind.  Purchas  (1625).  ||  Muscovian  f, 
NED  1577,  1578,  1617,  1634,  1655,  1657,  1664,  1691. 
Pryme's  Diary  (SurtSoc.  54  ;  1700)  p.  249  Muscovian  glass. 
Napulian  f ,  Boorde's  Introd.  (c.  1542,  EETS  ex.  10)  p.  177 
The  Napulions  do  use  great  Marchaundyce  ~  Naples  is 
ioyned  to  Italy.  ||  Nassovian,  <  Nassovia,  Nassau.  Gay 
(1685—1732)  Poems  (ed.  1893)  p.  190  This  is  the  man, 
this  the  Nassovian  whom  //  I  named  the  brave  deliverer 
to  come.  ||  Natalian,  <  Natal.  Kriiger  II  §  279  p.  228.  || 
Netherlandian,  NED  1600,  1902  (!).  ||  Nicwan,  NED  1706, 
1834,  1860.  ||  Nigerian,  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  460  Entrance 
to  a  Nigerian  village.  ||  Nigritian,  NED  1865,  1869,  1881. 
||  Nitrian,  <  Nitria,  Egypt.  CD.  ||  Novanglian,  <  New  Eng- 
land. NED  1679,  1752,  1815,  1860.  ||  Nova-Scotian,  CD. 
Haliburton:  Sam  Slick  "Pray,  Sir,  said  one  of  my  fel- 
low-passengers, can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  the 
Nova  Scotians  are  called  blue  nosest"  \\  Novocomian,  < 
Novocomum,  Como,  in  Italy;  F.  Moryson's  Itin.  (1605 — 
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17)  III  p.  458  The  Novocomians  blesse  their  husbands.  || 
Nubian,  Leo  (1600)  p.  28  The  Nubians  had  sent  often  to 
Eome  for  a  bishop.  ||  Nyseian,  <  the  isle  Nysa.  Milton,  Par 
Lost:  Nor  that  Nyseian  Isle  //  girt  with  a  river  Triton. 
—  Also  Nysian,  vide  Thompson,  Diodorus:  off  to  the 
city  Nysa  ~  the  river  Triton  into  which  there  is  but 
one  strait  and  narrow  entrance  call'd  the  Nysian  gates.  || 
Numidian,  Leo  (1600)  p.  127  the  Numidians  who  are 
in  like  sort  themselues  diuided  into  fiue  partes. 

Oceanian,  NED  1831,  1861  1899.  ||  Olympian,  NED  1606, 
1843.  ||  Ophirian,  Purchas  (1625)  p.  3  Solomons  Ophi- 
rian  nauigation;  passim,  also  as  sb.  ||  Ormusian,  Pur- 
chas (1625)  the  Ormuzian  strait. 

Pannonian,  Bosw.-St.  Holinsh.  (1577 — 87)  p.  8  turning  his 
power  against  the  Pannonians.  ||  Parthian,  CD.  ||  Pata- 
gonian,  NED  1767,  1871,  1878.  ||  Parisian,  NED  1530, 
1683,  1779,  1831;  1614,  1688,  1828.  Further:  Fabyan 
(c.  1511)  p.  515  susteynyd  by  the  Parysyens  the  kynge 
lefte  the  cytie;  Grafton  (1563)  p.  552  he  put  dissidence 
in  all  the  Parisians;  Speed  (1632)  p.  827  King  Charles 
ran  into  such  obloquie  and  contempt  with  his  people 
~  but  chiefly  with  the  Parisians.  ||  Peloponnesian,  Stuke- 
ley's  Corr.  (Surt  Soc.  73;  1731)  p.  426  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  begun.  ||  Pelusian,  <  Pelusium,  Egypt. 
CD.  ||  Permian,  <  Perm  Russia.  CD.  ||  Persian,  NED.  | 
Perugia^  CD.  ||  Perusian, <Perusium,  Italy.  F.  Moryson's 
Itin.  (1605—17)  III,  458  The  Perusians  (are)  delicately 
handed.  ||  Peruvian,  (Sp.  Peruviana).  Purchas  (1625) 
59  Parts  of  America  are  yet  thinly  inhabited  ~  where- 
as Mexicana,  and  Peruuiana  were  abundantly  peopled 
~  from  the  Mexican  to  passe  to  the  Peruuian  continent; 
Cooke  (1712)  200  the  Peruvian  province  of  Quito;  ib. 
216  Inclinations  of  the  Peruvians;  CD  1899;  Markham, 
Incas  of  Peru  (1912)  p.  12  The  long  list  of  Peruvian 
Kings;  ib.  p.  13  Bias  Yalera  was  half  a  Peruvian.  || 
Pharian,  |  (Lat.  Pharius)  <  Pharos,  an  Egyptian  island. 
NED  1591,1624, 1718, 1729.  ||  Phoenician,  CD.  ||  Phiga- 
lian,  <  Phigalia,  Greece.  CD.   ||  Philippian,  Compl.  of 
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Rod.  Mors  (EETS  ex  22;  1542)  p.  32  in  the  first  chap- 
ter to  the  Phylippyans.  ||  Phrygian,  Surrey  (Neue  Lb. 
101;  1540)  The  Phrygian  wealth  and  wailful  realm  of 
Troy;  Time's  Wh.  (1614)  32  But  all  too  late  (first  Phri- 
gians)  they  grew  wise.  ||  Pistoian,  <  Pistoia.  F.  Mory- 
son's  Itin.  (1605—17)  III,  458  The  Pistoians  (are)  de- 
ceivers. ||  Podolian,  per.  ||  Polabian,  <  Po  +Laba  =  Elbe. 
CD.  ||  Pythian,  see  Luhlian,  \\  Polonian  1.,  cf.  Erdmann, 
1.  c.  p.  122.  NED  1585,  1655,  1776;  1599,  1704,  1864 
(=  polonaise,  see  NED).  Further:  Marlowe  E  3  1043 
the  stern  Polonian,  and  the  warlike  Dane;  Hall's  Sat. 
(Palaestra  106,  p.  72)  Some  straggling  pinnaces  of  Polo- 
nian Rie;  Purchas  (1625)  p.  94  Thus  the  Slavon  hath 
Daughters  or  Dialects,  the  Russian,  Polonian,  Bohemian 
Illyrian,  Dalmatian,  and  Win  dish  tongues.  2.  <  Polony, 
another  name  for  Bologna,  cf.  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  p. 
799;  Lord  Cromwell,  a  play  (1602):  I  am  at  this  pre- 
sent writing  among  the  Polonian  sausiges.  ||  Polynesian, 
Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  p.  256  a  vestige  of  this  Polynesian 
influence.  ||  Pomeranian,  cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  122.  NED 
1760,  1787,  1865,  1882,  1884.  Marryat  1  year  in  Sw. 
(1862)  Erik  the  Pomeranian.  ||  Pompeian,  Lytton  (1834) 
of  the  Pompeian  houses.  ||  Portugallian  f,  NED  1601 — 2. 
||  Prussian,  cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  121.  ||  Pyrencean,  The- 
atre (1601):  Tarocon  ~  on  the  east  of  the  Pyrensean 
mountaines;  Purchas  (1625)  p.  48  the  Pyrensean  hils. 
Racovian,  <  town  in  Poland.  CD.  ||  ttagusian,  -man,  Covel's 
Diary  p.  190,  17/s  1675  The  Ragussean  ambassador 
visited  my  Ld.;  p.  273,  8/9  1675  The  Vizier  ask't  what 
newes?  Answer:  The  last  was  that  the  two  Armyes 
were  within  2  or  3  leagues  one  of  the  other  and  that 
Brandenburgh  had  routed  the  Swead;  that  the  Ragu- 
sian  ambassador  reported  a  battle  to  have  been  fought. 
||  Ehodesian,  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  p.  136  part  of  the 
Rhodesian  main  line  to  Bulawayo;  ib.  p.  230  The  genuine 
Rhodesian,  with  the  ideals  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
still  inspiring  him,  believes  steadfastly  that  all  these 
things  will  in  time  be  forthcoming.  ||  Bhodian,  (Lat. 
Rhodius)  <  Rhodos.  Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  123.  NED. 
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1592,  1697,  1796,  1839,  1843,  1866,.  1880;  1550,  1551, 

1593,  1660,  1799,  1831,  1866.  —  Guevara  (Palaestra 
109;  1535),  p.  112  here  at  Rodes  ~  the  Eodyan  peo- 
ples are  curteis;  Leo  (1600)  I,  161  we  betooke  us 
to  flight,  fearing  least  we  should  haue  beene  met 
withall  by  the  Sicilian  and  Rhodian  Pirates.  ||  Riffian, 
<  The  Biffs,  North  Afr;  Strand  Mag.  Aug.  1917,  p.  136 
The  Spanish  campaign  against  the  Riffian  tribes  at 
Melilla  ~  These  Riffians  are  terrible  fighters.  ||  Ro- 
mcean,  <  Gr.  Po)[iato<;,  Roman.  CD.  ||  Ronsdorfian,  CD, 
a  sect.  ||  Roumanian,  NED  1868,  1894;  1878,  1881, 
1883,  1885.  ||  Roumelian,  CD.  ||  Rostochian,  <  Rostock, 
Germany.  01.  Magnus  (1658),  p.  127  Among  these 
(peoples)  are  the  chief,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Bremers, 
~  the  Rostochians,  Yismarians  and  Lubekers.  ||  Russian, 
NED  1538,  1588,  1606,  1716,  1831,  1886  etc.,  cf.  Erd- 
mann  1.  c,  p.  121  f. 

Sabcean,  -ean  (Lat.  Sabseus),  <  Saba.  NED  1586,  1623, 
1698,  1700,  1830,  1883;  1607,  1611,  Leo  (1600),  p.  150 
Sabeans  came  first  forth  of  Arabia  felix,  and  deriue 
their  petigree  from  Saba;  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  256 
Idumsean,  Sabsean,  Minaean,  Erythraean.  ||  Saharian, 
NED  1897.  ||  Samian  (Lat.  Samius),  <  Samos.  NED 
1580,  1601,  (Purchas  1614),  1693,  1728,  1742,  1821, 
1859;  1580,  1759,  1886.  ||  Samothracian,  <  Samothrace. 
NED  1653,  1753,  1803,  1886.  ||  Sardian,  <  Sardis, 
Lydia;  NED  1551,  1714,  1847;  1598,  1601,  1846.  Theatre 
(1601),  Aphricum  conterminate  with  the  Sardian,  Sici- 
lian, and  Jonian  sea.  ||  Sardinian,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c, 
p.  122.  NED  1748,  1841,  1851,  1876;  1598,  1748, 
1793,  1908.  ||  Savoian  (Savoyean)  f.  NED  1601,  1607, 
1611,  1653.  —  Drayton  (1612)  II,  277  on  the  Savoyan 
side;  Lithgow  Trav  I,  11  my  passing  through  ~  the 
Sauoyean  ~  Alpes;  Rous'  diary  (Camd  Soc  66;  1636), 
p.  81  and  army  of  Savoians,  Burgundians,  Loreiners, 
Spaniards,  and  Imperialists1.  —  Cf.  Nyrop3,  §  3554:0 


1  Imperialists  =  the  German  Emperor's  troops;  note  some 
other   political   names:    'Romanistes'  =  prec,  in  Camd   Soc  90, 
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Remarque;  R.  de  Denus,  p.  287.  ||  Saxonian  f,  NED 
1600,  1761.  Cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  ||  Scandinavian, 
CD,  passim  in  newsp.  ||  Scanian,  vide  Shaman.  \\  Scla- 
vonian,  Marlowe  2  T  22,  58  Sclavonians,  Almains, 
Rutters,  Muffs,  and  Danes.  —  Frequent  in  the  16th 
cent.  ||  Scythian,  Coverdale  (1549)  Erasm  Par  Col  III,  11 
Neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  Barbarus  or  Sithian;  Theatre 
(1601)  Aleg.  for  the  Scythians  for  the  most  part  are 
named  according  to  their  manners;  cf.  NED.  ||  Sene- 
gambian,  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914),  380  Senegambian  buffalo. 
||  Serbian,  NED  1862,  1867,  1876,  1883,  1887.  Since 
2/s  1914  definitively  the  national  name,  earlier  Ser- 
vian. ||  Serbonian,  NED  1667,  1790,  1903.  Diodorus 
(vide  Thompson):  There's  a  Lake  between  Cselo-Syria 
and  Egypt,  very  narrow,  but  exceeding  deep,  even  to 
a  wonder  -  call'd  Serbon.  ||  Sevillian,  NED  1842,  1849, 
1886.  ||  Siberian,  NED  1719,  1789,  1802,  1890;  1719, 
1782,  1854.  ||  Sicilian,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  NED 
1611,  1649,  1693,  1728,  1781,  1842,  1871;  1513,  1644, 
1685,  1728,  1788,  1825,  1880.  ||  Sicyonian,  <  Sicyon, 
CD.  ||  Sidonian,  <  Sidon.  NED  1594,  1620,  1667,  1746, 
1842,  1886;  1535,  1611,  1701,  1788,  1857.  ||  Sierra 
Leonean,  Oxf  Surv  Atr  (1914)  396  the  European  firms 
or  the  Creole  (Sierra  Leonean)  traders;  ib.  398  the 
railway  has  enabled  a  great  number  of  Sierra  Leoneans 
to  leave  the  congested  Freetown;  ib.  399  The  term 
'Sierra  Leoneans'  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  original  settlers  and  'liberated  Africans' 
who  were  rescued  from  slave-ships  captured  by  British 
cruisers,  and  settled  at  Freetown  when  Sierra  Leone 
became  a  British  colony.  ||  Silesian,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c, 
p.  122.  NED  1645,  1681,  1707,  1753,  1839,  1854,  1876, 
1881;  1669,  1797,  1862.  —  F.  Moryson  (1605—17),  p. 
455  The  Silesians  are  called  Eselfrosser;  Letters  from 

1619;  also  Latinistes;  Franchipan  =  Pan-Frenchman,  in  Saville's 
lett.  (Camd  Soc  71;  1678),  p.  75  The  merchant  I  would  haue  him 
deal  with  are  A.  and  I.  Hoblon  (whose  corresp.  here  is  one 
Franchipan). 

12-23381   G.  Langenfelt 
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1619  (Camd  Soc  90,  p.  106)  those  forces  he  is  calling 
home  out  of  Russia  upon  his  neighbours  the  Silesians.  || 
SMnian,  <  Skane,  Sweden,  Marry  at  1  year  in  Sw  (1862) 
I,  62,  Every  man  has  his  weakness  in  this  world,  that 
of  the  Skanian  peasant  evinces  itself  in  an  undue 
partiality  for  'buttons'.  —  Also  appearing  as  Scanian, 

<  Scania,  ib.  p.  407.  ||  Smalcaldian,  NED  1679,  1882, 

<  Schmalkalden,  Germany.  ||  Smyrnian,  -man,  -ean, 
NED  1580,  1598,  1603,  1641,  1718,  1807,  1840,  1904.  || 
Somaschian,  <  Somascha,  near  Milan.  CD.  ||  Solymcean, 

<  Lat.  Solyma  for  Hierosolyma,  NED  1681.  ||  Stygian 
(Lat.  Stygius)  <  Styx,  Styg-.  NED  1566  (Stygion);  1590, 
1594,  1602,  1606,  1610,  1631,  1667,  1697,  1827,  1860, 
1900;  a  dweller  by  the  Styx  (nonce-use)  1860.  ||  Styrian, 
cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122.  NED  1825,  1890,  1907; 
1621,  1867.  ||  Sudanian,  NED  1842,  1908.  ||  Suevian, 

<  Sue  via,  not,  in  my  opinion,  from  Suevi;  cf.  Moryson 
(1605—17),  III,  p.  454  Sue  via  alone  hath  whores,  Franconia 
robbers  and  beggers,  Bavaria  pilfering  theeves,  Hel- 
vetia hangmen,  Frisia  and  Westphalia  perjured  persons, 
and  Saxony  drunkards.  NED  1617,  1727,  1845,  1889. 
Camden  XXIX  iEstii  used  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Suevians.  ||  Susian,  Purchas  (1625),  <  Susa,  Persia  || 
Swabian,  <  Suabia.  NED  1785,  1831,  1845,  1905.  || 
Swedian  f,  <  Swedia,  Sweden.  NED  1573.  ||  Sivetian  f, 

<  Swetia,  Suecia,  Sweden.  Pol.  Yerg.  (Camd  Soc  29), 
p.  282  ff.  Ulvo  the  Swetian.  ||  Syracusian,  Marlowe,  Jew 
of  M.  5,  3  Sicily  where  Syracusian  Dionysius  reign' d. 

Tahitian,  Spencer,  Princ.  of  Soc.  §  136.  The  Tahitians 
never  repair  or  live  in  the  house  of  one  who  is 
dead;  Oxf  Surv  Austr  (1914),  p.  504  the  half-caste 
children  of  the  others  by  Tahitian  mothers  were 
growing  up.  ||  Tartarian,  Frobisher  (1578),  40  also  a 
fisherman  of  Tartaria  reporteth  ~  Lastly  a  Tartarian 
-  reporteth.  NED  1538,  1599,  1708,  1835;  1590, 
1603,  1634,  1725,  1839,  1845.  ||  Tasmanian,  NED  1880 
'Derwenters'  as  the  Tasmanian  expirees  were  called.  | 
Tempean,  <  a  valley  in  Thessaly.    CD.   ||  Tebessian, 
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<  Tebessa.  Leo  (1600),  711  these  Tebessians  rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Tunis.  ||  Thessalian,  Time's  Wh. 
(1614),  116  Reside  within  Thessalian  Tempes  heart.  || 
Thessalonian,  Suppl.  of  Beggers  (EETS  ex  13;  1529),  p. 
72  the  rule  that  Saint  Paul  gaue  to  the  Tessalonians. 
CD.  ||  Thracian,  CD.  ||  Thuringian,  Jerome,  3  men  on 
Bummel  (1900),  p.  242  The  Thuringians,  and  so  forth.  || 
Tibetian,  CD.  ||  Tidorian,  <  Tidor,  East  Ind.;  Purchas 
(1625)  II,  67  fortie  Tidorians;  ib.  362  This  Tidorian 
Prince  being  a  very  resolute  and  valiant  souldier.  ||  Ton- 
grian,  <  Tongres,  Belgium,  CD,  a  geol.  term.  ||  Tornian, 
see  Luhlian.  ||  Trallian,  <  Trallis,  anc.  Greece.  CD.  || 
TransJceian,  <  the  river  Key,  S.  Africa,  Churchman's 
Pocketb.  (1906),  p.  200  The  Transkeian  territories;  Oxf 
Surv  Afr  (1914),  p.  156.  ||  Transvaalian,  NED  1899.  || 
Transsylvanian,  CD,  ||  Tunisian,  <  Tunis,  CD.  ||  Tyro- 
lean, Meredith,  Egoist  (Lond.  1905),  p.  125  The  desire 
~  wafted  her  far  from  friends  and  letters  to  a  narrow 
Tyrolean  valley.  —  On  p.  117  South  Tyrol.  ||  Tyrian, 
Thyme's  Embl.  (EETS  or  64;  1600),  p.  36  Tyryan 
feathers  gorgious  to  be  seene;  Purchas  (1625),  18  The 
Tyrians  indeed  were  supposed  authors  of  this  art.  || 
Tyrrhenian,  Camden  I,  YI  The  Tyrrhenian  Sea;  cf. 
Purchas  (1625)  Tyrrhene. 

Ukrainian,  The  Survey  NY  18/io  1916  Ukrainian  National 
Association;  passim:  the  Ukrainians. 

Valaisian,  Wells,  New  Machiav.  (1913),  p.  137  the  distant 
Yalaisian  Alps.  ||  Vandemonian,  <  Yan  Diemen's  land, 
Tasmania.    Cf.  Pound.  Angl.  F.  42,  p.  42.  ||  Vendean, 

<  Yende.  Punch  24/t  1918.  These  soldiers  were  Yen- 
deans.  ||  Venetian,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  124  (OFr.  Yeni- 
cien,  MLat.  Yenetianus).  Boorde's  Introd.  to  Knowl. 
(EETS  ex  10;  1542),  p.  180  f.  Yeneciens,  Yenesiens, 
Yenyscyons;  Holinsh.  (Bosw.-St.;  1577 — 87),  p.  479 
into  the  realme  of  France,  Italie,  the  popes  dominions, 
and  Yenecians;  Theatre  (1601)  Absoro  neere  the  Vene- 
tians; Othello  (1604)  I,  III  a  super-subtle  Yenetian.  || 
Vesuvian,  <  Yesuvius.  CD.  ||  Victorian,  <  Yictoria  Austr. 
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Oxf  Surv  Austr  (1914),  p.  27  a  Victorian  proposal  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy;  Austral.  Engl.  (1890), 
p.  38  All  Victorians   are  blowers  and  speculators. 
Vismarian,  see  Bostochian. 

Wallachian,  <  Wallachia.  CD.  ||  Wallian,  <  Wales  (!).  Speed 
(1632),  p.  558  For  the  chief es  among  the  Wallians  ~ 
suddenly  fell  off  from  the  King.  ||  West-Indian,  CD.  || 
Westphalian,  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  122;  Spelman  (1580), 
p.  33  he  shewed  me  Coppies  of  contracte  betwene  the 
prynce  of  Condye  and  the  Westphalian  usurers.  F. 
Moryson  (1605—17)  III,  p.  454  The  West-Phalians 
devoure  gammons  of  bacon,  and  haue  poore  Innes.  — 
Note  the  presence  of  Westphalia  and  Westfally  in  the 
same  text;  vide  Eckhardt,  p.  70.  ||  Westralian,  >  Western 
Australia;  cf.  Pound.  Angl.  F.  42,  p.  50;  Bergstrom, 
p.  65:  Early  days  in  Westralia  ~  our  Westralian  gold- 
fields,  our  Westralian  hardwood  forests.  —  Cf.  Austral. 
Engl.,  p.  85  (1896)  For  telegraphie,  postal,  and  gene- 
ral purposes  one  word  is  desirable  for  a  name  — ,  e.  g. 
why  not  Centralia;  for  West  Australia,  Westralia;  for 
New  South  Wales,  Eastralia. 

Yenisean  (Yeniseian),  <  a  Siberian  river.  CD. 

d.  Extensions  and  special  groups  of  the  suffix  -ian. 
a.    -(i)dian,  -(e)gian. 

Gallovidian,  <  Gallovidia  (cf.  Graesse),  also  Galloweithia, 
Galweia,  Welsh  Gall-wyddel,  now  Galloway  in  Scotl.  NED 
1632,  1824,  1863,  1875.  W.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering 
(pref.)  also  Gallovidian.  —  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  128  Gallo- 
vien.  ||  Gahvegian,  same  as  prec.  NED  1774,  1828, 
1870,  1883.  ||  Glasgoivegian,  <  Glasgow,  according  to 
Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  120,  but  cf.  ||  Glaswegian,  pertaining 
to  Glasgow.  N  &  Qu  11  ser.  IX,  21  A  great  number 
(of  Fr.  toponymies)  would  appear  nevertheless  to  have 
a  more  vigorous  existence  than  one  would  suppose  is 
the  lot  of  such  a  term  as  Mancunian,  if  not  of  Glas- 
wegian. —  Glasgow  is  Latinized  Glasgua,  Glascovia 
Glascua  (Grsesse)  hence  Glascuensis;  Glaswegian,  there- 
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fore,  is  an  analogous  formation  on  the  pattern  of  Gal- 
wegian.  NED  assumes  here  that  Galwegian  is  a  forma- 
tion from  Gall(o)way  on  the  analogy  of  Norwegian 
from  Norroway,  Norway.  Formally  there  is  nothing 
against  this,  and  the  assumption  seems  quite  rea- 
sonable. I  should  be  more  inclined,  however,  to  con- 
sider Galwegian  as  identical  with  Gall(o) vidian,  only 
with  another  spelling,  and  consequently  not  a  new 
formation.  NED  actually  transcribes  -vidian  phoneti- 
cally so:  vidian,  and  -wegian  so:  wldgian,  which  is 
quite  correct  with  regard  to  MnE  pronunciation.  But 
this  word  was  not  often  used,  and  when  used,  not 
pronunced  very  carefully.  Cf.  Gallovidian  :  Galwegian, 
where  we  represents  ovi,  and  g  represents  di.  (Note 
the  spelling  Corfute,  =  Corfiot;  see  this  word).  I  con- 
sider them,  therefore  as  identical  formations;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spelling  may  be  influenced  by  the 
existing  Norwegian.  Glasgowegian  I  have  not  found  in 
the  literature. 

Blefuscudian.  In  Swift:  Gulliver's  travels  we  find  the  name 
of  a  country  Blefuscu,  hence  Blefuscudian,  which  is,  in- 
deed, an  extension  of  -ian  of  the  same  character  as  prec. 

Norwegian,  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  117,  considers  it  a  French 
loan-word,  "its  earlier  form  was  Norwegien".  NED,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  a  ML  Norvegia,  and 
only  points  out  the  existing  Fr.  Norvegien.  In  choosing 
between  these  two  alternatives  I  prefer  the  latter  one, 
as  quotations  below  will  show.  NED  records:  adj. 
1607,  1622,  1644,  1667,  1776,  1781,  1821,  1874;  sb. 
1605,  1703,  1757,  1848,  1884.  Consequently  there  are 
no  quotations  from  before  1600.  In  French  dictionaries 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  word  Norvegien,  at 
least  no  (early)  quotations.  The  national  name  for 
Norwegians  is  Nor(r)ois  (vide  Godefroy),  which  seems 
to  be  most  current  in  Mediaeval  French.  As  late  as 
1350  one  finds  Norrois,  just  as  the  name  of  the  country 
is  Norvoie.  Its  ME  correspondence  is,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Norway (s).  Fabyan 
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has:  p.  21  But  fynally  the  Danes  ouercame  ye  Norways 
(or  Norganys  =  a  corruption  of  an  earlier  Latinized 
form  Norreganes;   cf.  Kopke);  p.  49  Octauius  gaderyd 
anewe  people  of  Britons  and  Norways ;  p.  225  Harolde 
Harfagar,  than  Kynge  of  Northganys,  Danys  and  Nor- 
gayns  (!);  p.  234  Kyng  of  Nortganys  or  Norweys;  p. 
252,  p.  419  with  a  small  ayde  of  the  Norgans  or  Nor- 
weyes.    Fabian's  language  has  as  a  rule  a  strongly 
mediaeval    character:    Surriens,    Henauders,  Italiens, 
Venycyans,  Burgognon.  —  Spenser  (1596)  F.  Q.  Ill,  in, 
33,  9  with  many  one  of  his  Nomveyses  (!);  The  Musco- 
vites, the  Norwayes,  the  Goths  ~;  vide  NED  Norway  |. 
Grafton,  p.  42:  the  Britons  ~  chased  the  Norwayes 
unto  their  shippes;  cf.  ib.  p.  69,  150  etc.  Pitscottie, 
p.  161  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norrowoy;  ib.  p.  251 
all  the  tymmer  that  was  gottin  out  of  Noraway.  St. 
"Werburgh  (EETS  or  88,  1521),  p.  135  Danes  and  Nor- 
waies  enterprised  this  lande.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  haply 
slumbering  on  the  Norway  form.    Kyng  John  (Camd 
Soc  2),  p.  63  and  on  the  est  syde  we  have  Esterlyngis , 
Danes  and  Norways.   Shakesp.  Macbeth  I,  n  Sweno,  the 
Norwayes  King.    Also  Holinshed  uses  this  name  in 
his  chronicle  (1577—87)  I  37,  till  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
waies  won  it  from  them;  ib.  41.    In  his  chronicle  he 
also  uses  Nonvegien  —  the  first  instance  in  NE  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  — ,  but  only  twice 
before  p.  37,  where  Nomvaies  (analogously  to  Geno- 
waies,  Geneweis)  is  used  3  times.    The  name  of  the 
country  is  in  Holinshed  always  Norweie  (cf.  ib.  II 
p.  179).  If  Norway  (in  different  spellings)  is  prevalent 
as  the  Early  NE  name  of  the  Scand.  country,  we  never- 
theless also   find  Norwegia.    Eden,   3  first  books  on 
Amer.   (1500 — 1555;   Arber's  reprint),  p.   303:   of  the 
north  region  ~  Norwegia  or  Norway;  Liber  Custuma- 
rum  of  the   Guildhall  of  London,   ed.  Riley,  p.  625 
Norwegiam;  etc. 

What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  Norwegian  (or  Nor- 
wegien)  is  never  found  in  ME  not  in  Early  NE.  Holin- 
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shed  has  it,  but  has  no  tradition  to  go  back  to  (cf. 
Fabyan,  Grafton  etc.).  If  this  be  true  (omissions  are, 
of  course,  possible),  why  should  we  assume  a  Fr.  in- 
fluence in  the  eighties  of  the  16th  cent.?  The  spelling 
-ien  proves  nothing;  it  is  an  orthographic  habit1. 
Holinsh.  also  hat  Norwegian.  It  seems  to  me  most 
probable  that  the  Lat.  name  Norwegia  has  caused  Nor- 
wegian to  be  coined.  Examples:  Holinsh.  I,  5  they 
were  not  all  of  one,  but  of  diuers  countries,  as  Angles, 
Saxons,  Germans,  Switzers,  Norwegians,  Jutes,  other- 
wise called  Jutons,  Uites,  Gothes  or  Getes,  and  Van- 
dals; ib.  30  with  70,000,  Picts,  Scots,  Irish,  Nor- 
wegians; ib.  I,  39,  37  belonged  to  the  Scots,  some- 
time to  the  Norwegians,  and  sometime  to  the 
Danes;  ib.  II,  174  a  Norwegian  souldier  ~  Harold 
Harfager  King  of  the  Norwegians  was  slaine  ~  The 
residue  of  the  Norwegians  that  were  left  to  ksepe  their 
ships  under  the  guiding  of  Olaue  sonne  to  the  King 
of  Norwaie;  Drayton  (1612)  I,  102  the  prince  on  that 
Norwegian  Seat;  ib.  Ill,  7  of  th'  huge  Norwegian  hills 
and  news  did  hither  bring;  Verstegan  1634  (1605)  Nor- 
wegian (qu.  from  Moore,  p.  126);  Pryme's  diary  (Surt 
Soc  54;  1696),  p.  87  f.  A  Norwegian  gentleman  ~ 
the  Norway  man's  name  was  James  Beorgdendish  ~ 
I  asked  the  Norway  gentleman  about  witches. 
Shakespeare  (and  Kyd)  have  no  Norwegian,  but 
Norweyan,  Macbeth  I,  n,  37,  61;  ib.  in,  95.  NED  also  1817 
W.  Scott:  war  songs  of  Danes  men,  Norweyan,  and 
Finn;  cf.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  118  Norweyan  (in  P.  Heleyn 
1627). 

p.    The  extension  -esian,  <  -ese  +  -ian. 

Bandesian,  <  Banda.  Purchas  (1625),  II,  324  which  caused 

diuers  to  runne  to  the  Bandesians. 
Chilesian,  <  Chile,  Purchas  (1625),  II,  81  as  likewise  did  all 


1  Holinsh.  also  writes  Atheniens,  Siciliens  (I,  171  Plato  called 
the  Siciliens  Monsters),  Canariens,  but  also  dedans,  Persians, 
Indians,  Tyrhenians. 
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the  Chilesians.    ||    Chinesian  f,  NED   1674.  Salmon 
(1747)  Argun,  a  river  of  Tartary  in  Asia,  which  divides 
the  Russian  and  Chinesian  empires. 
Genoesian  f,  NED  1624,  1670—98. 

Maleysian,  Purchas  (1625),  II,  321  I  cannot  imagine  what 
the  Hollanders  meane  to  suffer  these  Maleysians,  Chine- 
sians,  and  Moores  of  those  countries.  ||  Maltesian  f 
(Malta),  NED  1658. 

Sundanesian  (the  Sunda  Islands),  NED  1876,  —  in  con- 
nexion with  Polynesian,  which  afforded  the  analogous 
word-formation.    Cf.  Sundanese. 

y.    The  extension  -onian. 

This  extension  probably  arose  from  such  common  topo- 
nymies as  Aberdonian,  Bathonian,  Babylonian  etc.  Cf.  Bru- 
nonian  <  Brown;  Victor  Hugonian  (Wendt,  Syntax  1911, 
p.  113);  and  Latinized  names  such  as  Somersetonia  (Flor. 
Wigorn.  Chron.,  p.  590). 

Burtonian,  Hubbard,  p.  593,   a  newsp.  at  Tekamah,  Burt 

county,  Neb.,  U.  S.  A. 
Dialonian,  CD,  "an  inhabitant  of  Seven  Dials,  a  locality  in 

London,  long  noted  for  its  misery  and  crime;  —  Who 

can  tell  them  what  the  Dialonians  feel 
Grubstreetonian,  vide  Grubstreetian.    NED  1805. 
Harburonian,  Wells,  Passion.  Friends  (London  1913),  p.  34 

I  wrote  two  articles  in  the  Harburonian  (<  Harbury 

School).  —  Cf.  Arvonian,  Etonian  etc. 
Javonian  f,  <  Java.    Purchas  (1625)  II,  325  the  richest  in 

slaues  of  Javonians.  —  In  Purchas  Javonians  and  Javans 

are  found  mixed  in  the  same  chapter;  also  Japander. 

Cf.  also  Japonian  in  the  17th  cent. 
Mexiconian,  NED  1727.  ||  Montecellonian,  Hubbard,  p.  169, 

a  newsp.  at  Montecello,  Ark.  U.  S.  A. 
Pajaronian,  Hubbard,  p.  193,  a  newsp.  at  Pajaro  Yalley, 

Santa  Cruz  Co,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
5.    The  extension  -inian,  <  -ine  +  ian,  and  -enian,  <  -en  +  ian. 
Carthaginian,  Hakluyt  (1582),  p.  9  If  the  examples  of  the 

Grecians  and   Carthaginians  of  olde  time  ~  may  not 
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moove  us;  NED,  Clumsy  (1600)  The  Charthaginians  retur- 
ned; Marlowe,  in  Concord.  4  times;  Time's  Wh.  (1614) 
99  Cartaginian  Hanniball;  Hubbard  p.  531,  The  Car" 
thaginian,  a  newsp.  at  Carthage,  Mo.  U.  S.  A.  ||  Car- 
thagenian,  Kyd,  Cor.  484  (Concord.)  fought  before  the 
fearful  Carthagenian  walls;  Guevara  Marc.  Aur.  (1535; 
Palaestra  109)  p.  116  the  Carthageniens.  ||  Chilenian, 
<  Chile;  Cooke,  Voy.  to  South  Sea  1712  (Index)  Method 
for  reducing  the  Chilenians;  ib.  A  Chilenian  general 
executed;  besides,  passim. 
Samosatenian,  (also  -onian,  -anian),  Lat.  Samosatenus  <  Samo- 
sate);  NED,  =  a  follower  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  1597,  1645, 
1697,  1727—41,  1861. 

s.    The  extension  -otian,  <  ot-  +  -ian. 

Epirotian,  Guevara  Marc.  Aur.  (Palsestra  109;  1535)  p.  116 
the  Epirotiens.  —  Probably  a  Fr.  word. 

£.    The  extension  -ensian,  <  -ens(is)  +  -ian. 

Angermanlandensian,  (<  Angermanland-ensis),  Schefferus, 
Lapland  (1674)  p.  10  That  part  of  Lapland  which  be- 
longs to  Sweden  is  divided  into  the  Kiemensian,  Tor- 
nensian,  Lulensian,  Pithensian.  Umensian,  and  Anger- 
manlandensian Lapmarck;  also  ||  Angermansian,  ib.  p. 
65  The  first  is  called  Anundsisense,  or  Angermansian, 
the  other  Uhmensian,  Pithensian  and  Luhlensian,  the 
other  is  the  Tornensian,  and  Kiemensian. 

Camaldolensian,  NED  1882 — 83.  ||  Carthaginensian,  Theatre 
(1601)  Lselia  castra,  a  place  in  the  Carthaginensian  gulfe. 
||  Chinensian  f,  NED  1676,  1688;  —  Cf.  Chinenses  NED 
1621,  1649.  ||  Cluniacensian,  <  Cluny-ac-ensis.  ||  Com- 
plutensian,  <  Complutum,  Spain.  Lat.  Complutensis. 
NED  1660,  1722,  1840. 

Herculanensian,  CD. 

Kiemensian,  see  Angermanlandensian. 

Londinensian,  NED  1891.  ||  Lulensian,  cf.  Angermanlan- 
densian. 

Massachusettensian,  CD  (rare).  ||  Megar ensian.  <  Megaris, 
Greece.  Theatre  (1601)  Minoa  ~  also  a  marte  towne  of  the 
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Megarensians.  Cf.  Purchas  (1625)  p.  82  when  the  Mega- 
rians  rebelled;  the  author  of  Theatre  seems  to  love  this 
ending  -ensian,  otherwise  so  rare  in  NE. 

Noveboracensian.  (Neo-Lat.  Noveboracensis,  <  Novum  Ebora- 
cum,  New  York),  a  New  Yorker.  CD. 

Pithensian,  see  Angermanlandensian. 

Tornensian,  see  ditto. 

Umensian,  see  ditto. 

Yalensian,  <  Yale;  Am  Gl  p.  196  (1860)  This  peculiar  Yalen- 
sian  system  of  'conditions'. 

Yj.    The  extension  -itanian,  <  -it(us)  +  an(us)  4-  ian(us). 

Gaditanian,  (<  Cadiz)  NED  1882.  —  Cf.  the  extinct  Gaditan. 

Ruritanian,  Hope,  Prisoner  of  Zenda  p.  7  and  passim.  The 
name  of  the  fictitious  country  R,uritania  is  probably 
derived  from  Lat.  rus,  ruris  on  the  analogy  of  Aqui- 
tania  etc.  (Kindly  comm.  by  H.  Alexander). 
2.    The  suffix  -an  (>  Lat.  -anus). 

-an  seems  to  have  replaced  earlier  -ian  in  many  cases ; 
note  Genevian,  1564,  1573,  1637,  1639,  1665,  1709,  1719,  1804, 
but  Genevan  1843,  1853,  1875,  1878,  1883.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  British  toponymies  never  end  in  -an,  but  in  -ian; 
cf.  the  use  of  the  suff.  -an  in  U.  S.  A.  as  well  as  other 
unusual  ones,  e.  g.  Gilmerite,  Cheethamite. 

a.    American  toponymies. 

Alaskan,  passim.  In  the  Alaskan  wilderness  (title  of  a  book); 
Sonia,  by  McKenna  (1918)  p.  122  South  African  dia- 
monds, Norwegian  timber,  or  Alaskan  furs.  ||  ArJcansan, 
<  Arkansas;  comm.  by  Mr  M.  W.  Davis. 

Calistogan,  Hubbard,  p.  173,  a  newsp.  at  Calistoga,  Cal.  || 
Chicagoan,  Shaw,  Csesar  &  Cleopatra  p.  205  many  of 
our  English  methods  appear  almost  medieval  to  the 
up-to-date  Chicagoan.  —  Cf.  'the  Arctoan  Regions'  in 
Purchas  (1625).  ||  Copiahan,  Hubbard,  p.  533,  a  newsp. 
at  Hazlehurst,  Copiah  Co.,  Mo. 

Dalcotan,  CD. 

lllinoisan,  Am  Gl  p.  108  (1836)  The  Illinoisans  are  called 
suckers,  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  Hooshiers,  and  those 
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of  Ohio  Buckeyes;  Hubbard,  p.  279  a  newsp.  Eastern 
Illinoisan.  —  Note  also  the  pronunciation  Illinoian  [on 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  word:  Illin(i)  (Indian  word 
for  'men')  +  Fr.  -ois  (-ese)  =  Illinoi(s)].  Hubbard,  p.  241 
the  newsps.  The  Central  Illinoian;  The  Osten  Illinoian, 
||  Ioivan,  Am  Gl  (p.  424)  1845,  1878.  An  Iowan.  || 
Ithacan,  Hubbard,  p.  647,  a  newsp.  at  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Kansan,  <  Kansas.  Life,  N.Y.  7/i2  1916  at  least  half  of  The 
Star's  list  of  unordinary  Kansans  are  fanatics;  Hubbard, 
p.  385,  a  newsp.  The  Kansan.  ||  Keweenavan,  <  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  Mich.;  CD;  cf.  Keweenawian. 

Manitoban,  Oxf  Surv  Am  (1914)  p.  39  The  contrast  between 
~  the  rank,  luxuriant  growth  of  plants  round  many 
Manitoban  lakes.  ||  Minnesotan,  CD. 

Nebraslcan,  New  .Republ.  N.Y.  21/io  1916  It  is  not,  of  course, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Malay  is  similar  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Nebraskan.  Cf.  also  CD.  ||  New  Mexican,  CD.  || 
Nicaraguan,  CD. 

Ohian,  also  Ohioan.  CI>  (both);  Am  Gl  p.  622  (1835)  the 
Senator  is  the  very  man  of  all  the  world  who  should 
be  called  Buckeye  and  not  Ohian;  Am  Gl  p.  108  (1912) 
Ohio  came  to  be  called  the  Buckeye  State,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  chestnuts;  and  an  Ohioan  is  collo- 
quially termed  a  Buckeye.  ||  OMahoman,  comm.  by  M.  W. 
Davis. 

San  Franciscan,  Bret  Harte,  Under  the  Redwoods  (Tauchn.) 
p.  126  the  earth-quake-fearing  San  Franciscans  had 
their  doubts  of  successful  hilarity;  ib.  p.  278  John  China- 
man's habits  did  not  affect  his  relations  with  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans; Mark  Twain,  Loves  of  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence 
II  the  voices  and  gestures  of  certain  popular  actors  and 
San  Franciscan  literary  people  and  Bonanza  grandees.  || 
St.  Louisan,  comm.  by  M.  W.  Davis. 

Texan,  <  Texas,  Am  Gl  (1845)  p.  257  Our  traveller  forgot 
his  surprise  at  the  diminutive  area  of  the  Texan  capi- 
tal; ib.  (1853)  p.  981  With  a  Texan  a  fish  spear  is  a 
groin;  Slang  p.  125  Barker,  a  Texan  term  alluding  to 
the  means  by  which  meat  is  literally  provided  for  the 
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pot;  NED  Maverick,  said  to  be  named  from  Samuel 
Maverick,  a  Texan  rancher. 

b.    Foreign  names. 

Alaskan,  <  Alasha,  Tibet.  Geogr.  Journ.  Dec.  1912,  p.  477 
The  Alashan  desert  is  a  forbidding  waste  of  sand.  || 
Ancyran,  <  Ancyra,  CD.  ||  Araucan,  <  Arawca,  Haw- 
kins (1592)  p.  228  The  Araucans  have  been  immortali- 
zed in  the  Araucana,  a  poem.  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  115. 
Argoan,  <  Argo,  Lindgren.  ||  Atellan,  (Lat.  Atellanus) 
<  Atella,  It.;  CD.  ||  Athabascan,  <  the  river  Athabasca, 
Can.  CD.  ||  Avellan,  <  Avella,  Italy. 

Benevcntan,  <  Beneventum,  F.  Moryson  (1605 — 17)  III  p. 
458  The  Bene ventan(t)s  be  of  a  rude  beauty.  ||  Bengalan, 
NED  1613.  ||  Biscayan,  Hawkins  (1592)  p.  93  took  a 
great  Biscayan  shipp  of  six  hundred  tunnes;  Galuano 
(1601)  p.  194  Fortunio  Ximenez,  a  Biscaine;  NED  1634, 
1812,  1842  (vide  lberien  ib:  the  vernacular  speech  of  the 
Biscayans  in  Spain);  1875.  ||  Bokharan,  Boulger,  Russia 
&  England  (1879)  p.  8  a  Bokharan  garrison  was  placed 
in  possession  of  Shabr-i-sebz;  ib.  p.  17  Karategin  should 
be  Bokharan;  ib.  p.  98  the  Bokharan  army;  ib.  p.  175 
the  Bokharans  lost  over  one  thousand;  ib.  177  that  of 
the  Bokharans;  ib.  p.  335  engagements  of  trade  between 
Russins  and  Bokharans.  —  Fr.  has  Bokhariote,  which 
is  also  found  ib.  p.  98.  ||  Bolognan,  NED.  ||  Bosphoran, 
Purchas  (1625).  ||  Brutan,  (for  Briton)  Harvey,  Philadel- 
phus,  or,  a  Defence  of  Brutus  and  the  Brutans  History, 
London  1593;  Holinsh.  (1577—87)  Cimbeline  ~  was  of 
the  Britains  made.  —  Cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infl.  p.  7  f.  || 
Burman,  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914)  p.  190  Tibeto-Burman 
dialects. 

Capuan,  CD.  F.  Moryson  (1605—17)  III  p.  458  The  Capuans 
(are)  proud,  &  excellent  in  nothing.  ||  Cathaian,  NED 
1577;  Mendoza  Pref.  XXY1I  In  taking  this  list  the 
Cathayan  officers  earnestly  desired  that  the  exact 
number  should  be  stated;  passim  in  learned  lit.  a  as  in- 
habitant of  ancient  Cathay  (=  China).  Cf.  also  Tudor  & 
Stuart,  Gl.  p.  67.  ||  Columban,  <  the  isle  of  Columba; 
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,  1880  (vide  NED,  Culdee,  A)  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Columban  monks  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  || 
Cordilleran,  NED  the  Cordilleran  region,  a  geol.  term.  || 
Cordovan,  also  Cor  divan,  Corduban,  NED,  <  Sp.  Cordo- 
van, <  Cordova.  1591,  1599,  1618,  1676,  1828,  1848. 
Dallam's  Travels  (1599)  p.  69  upon  their  leges  Cordi- 
van  buskins;  Howell  Fam.  letters  (1650).  I  will  send 
you  the  Cordovan  pochets.  —  Cf.  Briill,  p.  61.  ||  Cor- 
sican,  in  periodicals.  ||  Cretan,  (Lat.  Cretanus),  Purchas 
(1625)  the  Cretan  Bull;  Kipling,  Actions  &  React.  (Tauchn.) 
p.  147  The  story  of  the  recent  Cretan  crisis  ~  the  Cre- 
tan premier  ~  it  is  easy  to  condemn  the  Cretans  for 
their  laziness;  Times  31/s  1917  He  first  saw  fighting 
during  the  Cretan  troubles.  —  Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  123. 
||  Cuban,  CD. 

Deltan,  NED  1600,  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  —  Cf.  Isthmian. 
Edessan,  <  Edessa,  Mesopot.  CD. 

Fessan,  <  Fez.  Leo  p.  408  In  my  time  there  was  an  hono- 
rable gentleman  of  Genoa  in  the  king  of  Fez  his  court 
~  This  man  hauing  continued  almost  thirtie  yeeres  in  the 
Fessan  court  ||  Formosan,  NED  1707  (Japanese)  Pal- 
manazar,  Dialogue  between  a  Japanese  and  a  Formosan. 

Genevan,  NED  1843,  1853,  1875,  1878,  1883.  ||  Genoan  f, 
NED  1608,  1670;  Eeign  of  Eliz.  (Camd  Soc  7;  1560) 
p.  60  upon  the  same  reasons  the  Venetians  did  not 
spare  the  temple  of  Ptolemaida,  when  the  Genoans  did 
fortifie  the  same  against  them.  ||  Guatemalan,  CD. 

Himalayan,  <  The  Himalayas.  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914)  p.  29 
The  Himalayan  drainage,  passim. 

Jamaican,  CD;  NED  (Glasseye)  a  name  given  to  a  Jamai- 
can thrush  (Turdus  jamaicensis).  ||  Javan,  Scott  (1606) 
an  exact  discourse  of  the  East  Indians  as  well  as  Chy- 
neses  and  Javans;  Purchas  (1625)  II,  94  we  answered 
and  called  to  them  in  Spanish,  Molucus,  Iauan,  and 
our  owne  Netherland  speech. 

Kamchathan,  CD.  —  <  Kamtchad  +  ka,  a  Russian  name  for 
the  country  of  the  Kamchadales,  vide  this  word  in  CD. 
||  Khivan,  Boulger,  Russia  &  Engl.  (1879)  p.  3  from 
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the  Caspian  Sea  ~  to  the  Khivan  frontier;  ib.  p.  40  the 
Khivan  plain;  ib.  p.  44.  the  Khivans  have  taken  some 
fresh  step;  ib.  p.  42  the  Khivans  themselves  would  not 
be  averse  to  the  change;  passim.  —  Cf.  Fr.  Khivites. 
Loochooan,  <  the  Liu-Kiu  Islands.  CD. 

Madagascan,  CD.  {Fossa)  a  genus  of  Madagascan  viverrine 
quadrupeds.  ||  Madeiran,  CD.  ||  Majorcan,  cf.  Sp.  Malor- 
quino,  also  Engl.  Mallorquin,  <  Mallorca,  Majorca.  Cf. 
CD.  ||  Malaccan,  Purchas  (1625)  p.  34  for  that  Mallac- 
can  Chersonessus  hath  neuer  beene  renowned  in  latter 
times  for  any  great  quantity  of  gold.  ||  [Malayan],  NED 
1668,  1842,  1847,  1864;  1598,  1796,  1902;  1688,  1883. 
Galuano  (1601)  p.  129  he  departed  from  thence  towards 
China  with  eight  sailes,  fower  Portugales,  and  the  others 
Malayan  (in  Port  Malay  as  \  Dutch  die  Malaien);  Lan- 
caster p.  10  by  the  way  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Pulo 
in  the  Malaian  tongue  signifieth  an  iland;  Purchas  (1625) 
p.  322,  the  Malayan  language;  Scott,  Malayan  words 
in  English  1897;  New  Eepublic  N.Y.  2i/io  1916  The 
Malayan  Peninsula  (also)  the  Malay  Peninsula;  Le  Monde 
Orient.  YI,  202  There  are  about  a  hundred  other  words 
still  used  in  modern  Malay,  which  may  claim  descent 
from  the  sweet  language  of  the  first  European  settlers 
in  "Malaya".  ||  Maldivan,  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1915)  315 
The  Maldives  ~  a  people  of  Maldivan  race.  ||  Mantuan, 
Queen  Eliz.  Acad  (EETS  ex  8)  II  p.  65.  This  writer 
was  a  Mantuan;  F.  Moryson  (1605—17)  III,  p.  458  The 
Mantuans  (are)  to  feede  on  base  pease;  Gay  (1685 — 
1732)  p.  16  the  Mantuan  swain;  ib.  p.  17  the  Mantuan's 
Georgic  strains;  NED  1649,  1709,  1780,  1827.  ||  Meccan, 
CD.  <  Mecca,  Arabia.  ||  Mechoacan,  Cooke,  Yoy.  to 
South  Sea  (1712)  p.  413  as  the  Mechoacans,  Tlascalans 
&  people  of^Tepcaca.  —  In  NED  (and  Efvergren,  p.  71). 
Mechoacan  is  the  name  of  a  province;  in  Cooke  the 
same  province  is  called  Mechoaca.  Possibly  the  Spanish 
name  is  Mechoacana;  cf.  Mexicana,  Peruviana.  ||  Mexi- 
can, (Pg.  Mexicano,  Sp.  Mexicana,  It.  Mexicano,  Fr. 
Mexicain).  NED   1696,  1846,  1903;  1604,  1776,  1837, 
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1876.  Galuano  (1601)  p.  139  they  ~  entred  into  league 
with  him  against  the  Mexicans;  NED  1604  {Peregrina- 
tion) This  going  forth  and  peregrination  of  the  Mexi- 
caines;  Purchas  (1625)  p.  30  Mexican;  Cooke,  Yoy.  to 
South  Sea  (1712)  p.  393  formerly  garrison'd  by  the 
Mexicans.  ||  Moluccan,  Purchas  (1625)  p.  25  as  the 
Philippine  and  Moluccan  shippes  of  the  Spainards  use 
to  do;  also  mod.  ||  Moroccan,  NED  Shereefa,  the 
wife  of  a  Moroccan  Shereef. 

Orvietan,  <  Orvieto,  NED  1676,  1821;  a  kind  of  treacle.  || 
Otaheitan,  Am  Gl  p.  222  (1836)  Three  species  of  sugar- 
cane, the  old  Creole,  the  Otaheitan,  and  the  Batavian. 

Paduan,  NED  1769,  1801,  1842.  ||  Papuan,  Oxf  Surv  Austr 
(1914)  p.  350  British  New  Guinea,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Papua;  ib.  p.  326  They  differ  in  many  notable 
respects  from  the  Malays,  Papuans,  and  Polynesians; 
ib.  p.  362  Ordinarily,  of  course,  the  word  Papuan  is  used 
to  mean  any  native  of  Papua,  irrespective  of  language 
and  race.  ||  Peguan,  <  Pegu.  Purchas  (1625)  p.  33  the 
Peguan  empire.  ||  Persan,  (Fr.  Persane)  Pespubl.  447 
where  is  the  greate  Empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persans. 
Yide  NED.  ||  Peruan,  in  Purchas  (1625) passim.  ||  Pisan, 
(Lat.  Pisanus)  F.  Moryson  (1605—17)  III,  p.  458  The 
Pisanes  a  plain  dealing  open  harted  wench;  Speed  (1632) 
519  these  nations  following:  the  Genowayes  and  Flo- 
rentines, the  English  ~  Flemings,  Almaines,  Danes,  Dutch, 
Friselanders,  Pisans,  Lombardes;  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  (1899) 
p.  239  he  snatched  Empoli  from  the  Pisans.  ||  Pisidan, 
<  Pisida,  in  Purchas  (1625).  ||  Polan,  (cf.  MHG  Polan). 
NED  1502,  1604.  ||  Porto  Rican,  The  Survey  N.Y.  14/io 
1916  he  went  through  the  Porto  Bican  campaign;  item 
the  Nation,  N.Y.  3/s  1916;  Americ.  Anthropol.  XX,  1918 
III  a  Porto  Pican  burial  grave.  —  Cf.,  however,  his  Porto 
Pico  report.  ||  Puloivan,  <  Puloway,  East  Ind.  Purchas 
(1625)  II,  203  I  understood  that  the  Pulovans  were 
resolued  to  let  me  have  no  more  spice. 

Ragusan,  Carew's  Lett.  (Camd  Soc  76;  1617)  p.  112  The 
Spaniards  demanded  these  souldiars  of  the  Pagusans. 
||  Roman,  vide  NED. 
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Saharan,  Kipling,  Act.  &  React.  (Tauchn.)  p.  143  The  Trans- 
Saharan  route;  ib.  150  the  low  levels  of  most  of  the  Saha- 
ran Sanatoria;  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  p.  324  The  Saha- 
ran region  lies  to  the  South  of  the  Egyptian.  ||  Samoan, 
1894  Roast  pig  is  a  joy  for  ever  to  a  Samoan;  vide 
NED  Kanaka.  \\  Sevillan,  NED,  CD.  Arose,  because 
•  Sevilla  has  an  I  mouille.  ||  Soerabayan,  <  Soerabaya, 
Dutch  East  India.  Hubbard,  p.  1051,  the  Soerabayan  lan- 
guage. ||  Spartan,  Speed  (1632)  sober  Spartan  souldiers. 
||  Sumatran,  CD.,  NED  vide  Banxring. 

Ternatan,  <  Ternate,  Dutch  East  India.  CD.  ||  Theban,  CD.  || 
Tibetan,  Times  (1876)  his  alphabet  was  ~  accomodated 
to  the  needs  of  the  Tibetan  tongue;  King's  Engl.  (1906) 
p.  66  The  Tibetans;  Geogr.  Journ.  Dec.  (1916),  p.  477 
The  black  tents  of  the  Koko-Nor  Tibetans.  ||  Tlascalan, 
vide  Mechoacan.  \\  Tongan,  vide  NED  Kanaka.  \\  Trojan, 
passim. 

Urugayan,  Geogr.  Journ.  Dec.  1916,  p.  499  The  good  offices 
of  the  Urugayan  Government;  McKenna,  Sonia  (1918) 
p.  70  Turkish  coffee.  Tokay,  Dutch  Curacao,  black 
Spanish  cigarettes,  Urugayan  mate,  Greek  resined  wine. 

Valaisan,  Spect.  3%  1919  the  Yalaisan  guides  of  Zermatt 
and  Saas  Fee  never  forgot  their  English  Herren.  \\ 
Vallombrosan,  <  Yallombrosa,  a  monastery  in  Italy. 
Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  1899  (p.  242)  the  Yallombrosan  monks  ~ 
now  owned  the  convent  of  San  Salvi.  ||  Venezuelan, 
King's  Engl.  1906,  258  he  purchased  a  claim  against 
the  Yenezuelan  government. 

Wafrican,  <  West  African,  cf.  Pound  Angl.  F.  42,  p.  43. 

Zampoalan,  Cooke,  Yoy.  to  South  Sea  (1712)  p.  419  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Zampoalans;  passim. 

c.    Extenson  of  the  suffix  -an. 

ol.  -ican,  <  «c(us)  +  an.  Probably  also  due  to  analogies, 
such  as  American,  African,  etc. 

Arabican  f,  NED  1607.  ||  Armorican,  NED  1645,  1875.  Cam- 
den 3,  For  as  those  western  Britains  of  ours,  were 
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assisting  to  the  Armoricans  in  France.   ||   Asiatican  f, 

NED  1594,  1637. 
Mozambican,  <  Neo  Lat.  Mozambica,  CD. 
Pent(h)elican,  <  Mount  Pent(h)elicus,  Attica;  vide  CD. 

Note.   Armorican,  and  Mozambican  belong  here  only 

formally;  in  reality  they  are  not  formed  as  Arabican, 

and  Asiatican. 

p.  -itan,  <  Lat.  it(us)  +  an(us).  Principally  used  for  Italian 
names. 

Amalphitan,  <  Amalphi,  CD. 

Cayeian,  F.  Moryson  (1605—17)  III,  458  The  Cayetans  (are) 
painted  and  lustful.  ||  Constantinopolitan,  NED  1568, 
1676,  1881—86. 

Gaditan,  <  Gades,  Cadiz;  Purchas  I,  47.  NED. 

Hierosolymitan,  <  Lat.  NED  1538. 

Liverpolitan,  <  Liverpool;  comm.  by  H.Alexander;  cf.  all 
the  derivations  of  -polis:  Constantinopolitan,  Neapolitan, 
Persepolitan,  which  facilitate  the  formation  Liver-politan. 

Melitan(e),  NED  1600;  <  Melita  (=  Malta). 

Nazaritan,  NED  1625,  1632.  ||  Neapolitan,  cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c. 
p.  124;  (Lat.  Neap olit anus).  NED  1596,  1617,  1664, 
1705,  1797,  1830,  1862;  1593,  1610,  1670,  1756—7, 
1822,  1862;  Copley  Lett.  (1580)  112  Sir  Mario  Carduino 
the  Neapolitan  gentleman.  ||  Napolitan,  Digby's  Yoy.  to 
Mediterr.  (Camd  Soc  96;  1628)  p.  77  had  taken  in  a 
Napolitane  shippe;  —  cf.  ib.  p.  60  sent  by  the  Sicilian 
and  Naples  gallies;  —  Engl.  &  Germ  1620  (Camd  Soc 
98)  p.  162  the  Wallons  and  the  Napolitans. 

Palermitan,  Macm.  Mag.  XLYI,  2i8/i  The  Annexionists  are 
setting  these  good  Palermitans  by  the  ears.  ||  Perse- 
politan, CD. 

Salernitan,  NED  1878.  ||  Samaritan,  NED  1511,  1799,  1841. 
Toletan,  1894  Skeat  in  his  ed.  of  Chaucer)  the  Toletan  tables. 
||  Tripolitan,  CD. 

y.  -esan,  <  -ese  +  -an.  Concerning  the  development  of  the 
only  example  vide  NED. 

Parmesan,  NED  1519,  1660,  1883;  1702,  1707. 

13— 23381   G.  Langenfelt 
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3.    The  suffix  -ese. 

NED  has  a  short,  interesting  and  adequate  paragraph 
on  the  origin  and  applicance  of  this  suffix.  (Cf.  also 
Schmeding,  p.  277).  It  originates  from  Lat.  -e(n)sem,  deve- 
loped into  Com.  Rom.  -ese  (It.  -ese,  Sp.  -es,  Pg.  -ez,  OF  -eis), 
which  last  form  is  assumed  to  be  the  prototype  of  NE  -ese. 
A  few  remarks  must  be  made,  however.  In  the  case  of 
many  names  taken  from  Italy  and  Spain,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  an  OFr.  stage;  they  might  be  taken  over  di- 
rectly. [Cf.  in  Covel  (c.  1670),  p.  130  Tunesas,  Tripolesas.] 
Further,  the  Oriental,  or  Asiatic,  use  of  -ese  is  surprising; 
the  frequency  of  the  suffix  in  these  parts  of  the  world 
may  be  due  to  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  -i  (also  -ee)  was  a  common  Indian  ending  for 
toponymies,  or  'demonymics'.  (Cf,  Samarcandi,  Khokandi, 
in  Boulger's  Russia  &  Engl.  (1879),  p.  100  "There  is  no 
law  which  prevents  a  Khokandi  or  a  Samarcandi  becoming 
a  Russian  soldier";  Punjaubee,  in  the  title  of  a  book 
1919:  "The  Punjaub  and  North  "West  Frontier  of  India,  by 
An  old  Punjaubee";  Zanzibari,  cf.  CD;  cf.  also  Hindustani, 
Hindoo stanee,  in  NED;  Boulger,  1.  c.  p.  Ill,  You  English- 
men do  not  trust  the  Hindustanees).  Just  as  Maltee,  Chinee 
are  thought  to  be  regular  sg:s  of  Maltese,  Chinese,  the 
plural  to  those  in  -i,  -ee,  is  formed  by  adding  -s,  thus  more 
or  less  unconsciously  creating  the  suffix  -ese,  most  fre- 
quently written  so.  Without  this  assumption  it  would,  in 
fact,  be  difficult  to  explain  the  extreme  popularity  of  -ese 
in  these  regions  of  the  Far  East. 

Achinese,  CD  <  Atchin,  a  territory  in  the  N¥  parts  of  Su- 
matra. ||  Albanese,  Spenser  (1596)  F.  Q.  Ill,  xn,  10,  4 
sleeves  dependaunt  albanese- wyse;  Marlowe  2  T,  61 
revolted  Grecians,  Albanese,  Sicilians.  ||  Amboynese,  CD 
<  Amboyna,  the  Moluccoes.  ||  Andamanese,  Oxf  Surv 
Asia  (1914),  p.  196;  <  the  Andaman  Islands,  East  India, 
||  Annamese,  ibid.  p.  407;  <  Annam.  ||  Aragonese,  The 
Spect.  6/a  1919.  Aragon  united  with  Catalonia  ~  the 
Aragonese  and  Catalans  lived  side  by  side;  vide 
Kriiger  II  §  279,  p.  228.  ||  Arakanese,  CD.    Oxf  Surv 
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Asia  (1914),  p.  192;  <  Arakan,  Burma.  ||  Assamese, 
Oxf  Surv  Asia,  p.  195;  <  Assam,  adjoining  to  Burma 
and  Tibet. 

Bandanese,  Purchas  (1625)  II,  202  he  found  the  woods 
replenished  with  Black-Moores,  Bandaneses,  and  Oran- 
Cayas;  <  Banda,  East  India.  Concerning  the  plural 
vide  Jespersen,  MnE  Gr.  §§  9,  32;  11,  57;  cf.  also  NED 
Chinese.  \\  Bengalese,  CD;  NED  1848,  1858,  1862;  Ellis, 
EETS  ex.  23,  p.  1141  Kashub  Chunder  San,  a  Bengalese 
gentleman;  cf.  Boulger,  1.  c.  p.  117  all  Indians  are  not 
Bengalees.  —  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  117.  For  grammatical 
usage  vide  Jespersen,  1.  c.  §  11,  57. 

Bergamese,  NED  (Harlequin),  Ed.  says:  Arlecchino  is  said 
~  to  have  originally  represented  the  simple  and  face- 
tious Bergamese  man-servant;  <  Bergamo,  Italy.  Cf. 
Bergomasch(i);  Plattner,  p.  117.  ||  Bernese,  Wells,  Pass. 
Friends  (L.  1913),  p.  314  I  had  never  been  up  into 
the  central  mass  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  before;  cf. 
also  CD;  <  Berne,  Switzerland.  Bhutanese,  CD, 
<  Bhutan,  East  India.  ||  Bolognese,  1.  CD,  Kruger  II  § 
279,  p.  228;  <  Bologna  Italy;  2.  also  of  Boulogne, 
France;  Stone,  p.  299  The  Earl  and  his  sons  encamped 
at  Langtree,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  King  at  Glou- 
cester demanding  the  surrender  of  Eustace  and  the 
Normans  and  Boulognese,  who  had  seized  Richard's 
castle.  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  118  f.  ||  Buginese,  Fokker  in 
Le  Monde  Oriental  I,  243,  <  Bugin,  Malacca.  ||  Bur- 
mese, Wells,  Pass.  Friends  (L.  1913),  p.  217  I  flash  a 
glimpse  of  Burmese  temples;  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914), 
p.  189  Number  is  vaguely  expressed  *  in  Burmese; 
ib.  p.  202  a  Sawntung  Karen  woman  eloped  with  a  ~ 
Burmese. 

Calabrese,  vide  NED  (Genovese)  1645;  Delia  Yalle  (1664), 
II,  409  F.  Camillo  Costanzo,  a  Calabrese,  or  rather  a 
Neapolitan,  of  a  family  whose  estates  lyes  in  Cala- 
bria. j|  Cantonese,  Norris,  Shanghaied,  p.  99  the 
wicked,  malevolent  Cantonese;  ib.  p.  139  an  answer 
in   Cantonese   sing-song  came  back  from  the  junk; 
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ib.  p.  155  Hoang  uttered  a  sentence  in  Cantonese;  ib. 
p.  204  the  Cantonese  monosyllables  tossed  back  and 
forth  like  tennis  balls;  ib.  p.  237  the  low-caste  Canto- 
nese coolie.  ||  Ceylonese,  CD;  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914)  the 
average  Ceylonese  ~  dislikes  responsibility;  cf.  also 
NED  (Anaconda).  —  Cingalese,  also  Singhalese,  <  nat. 
Sinhalas,  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon,  shows  this  coinci- 
dence in  suffix  collision:  NED  1613,  1704,  1868.  Cf. 
also  Punch  27 /a  1917:  the  ambitions  ~  of  the  Cingalese 
'Burghers'  ~  are  merely  like  those  of  Bristol.  ||  Chilese, 
<  Chili,  Lindgren.  ||  Chinese,  NED  1644,  1699,  1878, 
1882;  1606,  1667,  1697,  1703,  1842,  1878;  CD.  —  For 
the  sg.  Chinee  (NED  1871)  vide  Jespersen  in  Festskrift 
til  Thomsen  1894,  p.  8.  —  For  the  pi.  Chineses,  vide 
NED,  Chinese  B.  1;  Kriiger,  Syntax  III  (1904),  §§  87, 
89,  141.  ||  Cremonese,  CD.    NED  1880. 

Faeroese,  <  the  Faeroes  (Islands);  CD  Faroese,  <  Faroe  + 
ese.    Oxf  Surv  Brit  (1914)  The  Faeroese  banks. 

Genevese,  <  Geneva,  NED  1650,  1794,  1818,  1832,  1860, 
1875,  1876,  1881;  CD.  Cf.  Wendt,  p.  38  Calvin  and 
Beza  were  Genevese  by  residence.  —  Cf.  NED  Gene- 
voys,  1558 — 68,  1705.  ||  Genoese,  <  Geno(u)a,  Italy,  cf. 
Erdmann,  p.  124;  CD;  NED  1553,  1576,  1594,  1677, 
1845.  —  Cooke,  A  Voy.  to  South  Sea  (1712),  p.  351 
The  Gunner  was  a  Genoese  born;  Lond  Gazette  1716 
5497/i  He  made  a  speech  in  the  Genoese  dialect,  j 
Genovese,  CD.  NED  1603,  1638,  1645,  1684,  1855.  — 
Genoways  f,  in  NED  placed  independently,  is,  of  course, 
only  a  French  form  of  the  preceding  word.  NED 
1529,  1593,  1596,  1600,  1603,  1642.  Further:  1563 
Grafton,  p.  348  to  meete  with  the  Genowayes;  1557 — 
60  Machyn,  p.  228  a  salme  in  myter,  the  tune  of  Ge- 
neway  ways;  1577 — 87  Holinsh.  (Bosw-Stone  ed.  p.  112) 
he  went  into  Barbarie  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  Geno- 
wais;  1582  Hakluyt  Voy.,  p.  5  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  Gerioway;  ib.  I,  193  The  Genuois  comen  in  sundry 
wises;  1600  Leo,  p.  97  They  were  first  discouered  by 
~  a  Genoway;  ib.  408  This  town  is  frequented  by  many 
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rich  merchants  of  Genoa  ~  These  Genowaies  I  found 
~  to  be  exceeding  liberall;  1601  Galuano,  IV,  the  Vene- 
tians, lenowais  (cf.  Invent.  EETS  or.  125,  p.  45;  1531 
a  carpett  of  Ieen  makyng)  and  Florentines;  ib.  p.  81 
one  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoway.  ||  Goanese,  Oxf 
Surv  Africa  (1914),  p.  259  With  the  exception  of  about 
2,500  Hindus  and  about  the  same  number  of  Christian 
Goanese,  <  Goa,  India. 

Havanese,  CD,  <  Havana.  ||  Hanaivays,  Boorde's  Introd.  to 
Knowl  (EETS  ex  10;  1542),  p.  151  Hanaway  and  the 
Hanawayes  do  dyfter  somwhat;  Speed  (1632)  663  with 
aboue  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  Henowayes 
and  Germans;  ib.  677  Walter  de  Manny,  an  Henno- 
ivay.  —  A  parallel  to  Genoway(es).  ||  Heratees,  Boulger, 
Eussia  &  Engl.  (1879),  p.  134  our  controlling  power  of 
the  Heratees,  <  Herat,  Centr.  Asia.  —  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  296 
Buttanees,  Sheoranees,  Ooshranees,  Kosranees,  Loogarees, 
Goorchanees,  Mayarees.  \\  Hindustanese,  vide  NED. 

Japanese,  NED  1719,  1860,  1864;  1613,  1707,  1839.  — 
Earlier,  however,  more  usual.  ||  Japonese,  Purchas  (1625) 
II,  641  The  mariners  were  Japoneses  with  certaine 
Portugals;  Weekly  Memor.  (1682)  the  description  of  the 
plant  by  the  Chineses  called  Thee,  by  the  Japoneses 
T'chia  (quot.  fr.  Storm  II,  556);  NED  1693,  1769;  as 
late  as  1900  it  appears:  Eev.  of  Eev.  15/ii  1900,  p.  448 
as  managers  in  Japon  we  find  them  set  over  the  heads 
of  Japonese  (Misprint?;  qu.  fr.  Bergstrom,  On  Blen- 
dings,  p.  170).  — 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  Fr.  form  Japonnais, 
<  Japonois  (once  appearing  in  NED  1604;  Japonnois) 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  NE  Japanese.  The  first 
explorers  of  the  Far  East  were  either  Portugeese  or 
Spanish  (cf.  resp.  Japanez,  Japones).  The  flourishing 
literature  of  travels  and  voyages  is  translated  from  one 
of  these  languages  or  from  Dutch  (cf.  NED  1665:  Sp. 
Chinesaas  and  Japanesaas,  and:  "Tunesas,  Tripolesas" 
in  Covel,  p.  130).  —  Japanee  (e.  g.  Kipling,  7  Seas, 
80)  is  the  common  "subtraction"  formation.  ||  Javanese, 


NED  Kalembah  is  given  ~  as  Malay  and  Javanese;  ib. 
Delundung,  a  rare  Javanese  animal. 

Kanarese,  also  Canarese,  Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914)  Kanarese  ~ 
is  the  official  language  of  North  Kanara.  ||  Kaboulee(s), 
Lindgren.  ||  Karateginese,  Boulger  1.  c.  (1879),  p.  17 
the  Karateginese  are  alike  famed  for  their  good  hu- 
mour; ib.  p.  20  &  passim.  <  Karategin,  Centr.  Asia.  || 
Khotanese,  Lindgren. 

Leonese,  CD,  <  Leon,  Spain.  ||  Lorrainese,  CD.  ||  Luquese, 
Howell  (1642),  p.  53  There  is  in  Italy  the  Toscan,  the 
Boman,  the  Yenitian,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Calabrese, 
the  Genovese,  the  Luquesse,  the  Milanese,  the  Par- 
mesan, the  Piemontese;  —  also  Lucchese,  CD.  ||  Lyon- 
nese,  CD.  —  Cf.  Fr.  Lyonnais.  Bulwer,  Lady  of  L. 
5,  1  The  Lyonnese  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  stout 
general  Damas. 

Madurese,  Le  Monde  Or.  II,  190,  on  Madurese  phonetics; 
<  Madura,  Malacca.  ||  Malagese,  Lindgren;  <  Malagasy, 
Malgache,  Madagascar.  ||  Maltese,  NE  1797,  1837,  1869; 
1615,  1624,  1651,  1797,  1838.  Oxf  Surv  Austr.  (1914), 
349  *  More  recently  there  has  been  a  small  infiltration 
of  Italians  and  Bulgarians,  and  latterly  of  Maltese.  — 
For  a  Maltee,  cf.  Jespersen,  1.  c.  p.  8;  Kruger,  Syntax 
III  (1904),  §  87.  —  'Yankee'  is  not  a  corruption  of 
anglais  (vide  ibid.),  but  a  corruption  of  'Jan  Kees' 
(John  Cheese),  a  nick-name  for  the  Dutch.  ||  Ma- 
remmese,  in  Tuscany.  CD.  ||  Marseillese,  NED  1826 
(Marseillois);  1827  (Marseilloise);  1831,  1842  and  1870 
(Marseillaise).  ||  Milanese,  NED  1756—7,  1866,  1882, 
1896;  1484,  1582,  1715,  1886.  Further:  Hakluyt  Yoy. 
3  (1582)  The  names  of  certaine  late  writers  of  Geo- 
graphie,  with  the  yeere  wherein  they  wrote  ~  1320 
John  Mandevill,  Englishman,  1500  Albertus  Crantzius, 
of  Hamburge,  1520  Peter  Martyr,  Millanoyse,  1525 
Gonsalus  Ouiedo,  Spaniarde,  etc.;  Drayton  (1612),  II, 
271  to  Barnaby,  there  made  the  Milanezes'  guide; 
Weyman,  Abbess  of  Ylaye  (Tauchn.  1904),  275  a  gilded 
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headpiece,  of  Milanese  work.  ||  Modenese,  <  Modena 
Italy,  CD.  ||  Muranese,  <  Murano,  CD. 

Nankingese,  Knox,  p.  x  (1904)  Thus  the  chou  of  Pekingese 
and  Wade  becomes  chau  in  Nankingese.  ||  Nantese, 
Carlyle  (cf.  Schmeding,  p.  122)  The  hundred  and 
thirty -two  Nantese  republicans;  <  Nantes,  France. 
Natalese,  Kriiger  II  §  279,  p.  228,  <  Natal,  S.  Afr. 
Navarrese,  NED  (Bis  cay  an)  1875  There  are  three  va- 
rieties of  this  forge  ~  the  Catalan,  the  Navarrese,  and 
the  Biscay  an.  ||  JSfepaulese,  Boulger  1.  c.  II,  p.  60  the 
Nepaulese  war  in  1816;  ib.  p.  63  a  friendly  feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Nepaulese  ~  the  Nepaulese  declining 
to  accede  to  our  terms;  <  Nepaul,  India.  ||  Nicobarese, 
Oxf  Surv  Asia  (1914),  p.  196  <  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Parmese,  CD;  <  Parma.  ||  Patanees,  Purchas  (1625),  II,  77 
Here  they  traded  for  pepper  with  the  Patanees;  cf. 
ibid,  'a  Patanee'.  <  Patana,  East  India.  ||  Pekinese, 
NED:  -ese ;  Punch  15/s  1917  women's  franchise  on  the 
cult  of  Pekinese  'Spaniels';  cf.  also  Pekingese,  vide 
Nankingese.  \\  Pie(d)montese,  NED  Genovese  (1642); 
Kriiger  II  §  279,  p.  228.  ||  Polonese,  CD.  A  native 
application  of  Fr.  Polonaise.  ||  Portuguese,  cf.  NED 
1662,  1709,  1828;  1622,  1694,  1783;  1617,  1653,  1840. 
Further:  Purchas  (1625)  II,  194  the  Messenger  spake 
good  Portuguze  ~  the  last  night  a  man  (was)  speaking 
Portuguse;  Hedges  (1685),  p.  184  at  the  Mount  we 
mett  a  Portuguese  Fryer;  Gonzales,  429,  against  any 
future  invasion  of  Dutch,  Portuguese;  Cook,  Yoy.  to 
South  Sea  (1712)  here  the  Portugueeses  ~  found  many 
plates  of  gold;  the  Portugeeses  ~  dreaded  them;  ibid, 
passim  plurals;  Sheridan,  Hist  of  the  late  Re  vol.  in 
Sweden  (1773),  p.  7  It  ~  gave  the  Portugeeze  a  new 
master.  —  Note  the  shortened  form  (a  witty  nickname?) 
in  Gonzales,  430 :  arriving  within  a  league  of  Antwerp, 
some  of  the  cursed  Gueses  set  upon  me.  —  Portuguee, 
NED  1878;  Kipling  Traffics  &  Disc.  47,  is  a  common 
'subtraction  formation',  vide  Jespersen,  1.  c.  p.  8.  It 
is  only  to  be  noted  that  the  early  form  Portague  (NED 
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1532,  1535,  1577,  1579,  1610,  1658;  1586,  1631,  1668; 
cf.  also  Tudor  &  Stuart  GL,  p.  302)  never  appears  in 
any  other  sense  than  'a  gold-coin';  Note  that  all  the 
forms  in  -ee,  -oy  from  other  names  generally  designate 
'a  man'.  —  In  this  connexion  Portugal  (Porting ale)  in 
the  sense  of  Portuguese  should  also  be  mentioned.  NED 
1497,  1582,  1600;  1542,  1624,  1707.  Further  Hakl. 
Toy,  XII  The  number  of  Portin galls,  which  hang  uppon 
the  poore  King,  are  aboute  an  hundred  or  six  score; 
ib.  p.  5:  1497,  1500,  1516,  1519,  1530  "a  Portingale" ; 
Galuano  (1601)  10  this  true  Portugale  occupied  him- 
self; ib.  68  King  Edward,  whom  the  Portugals  call  Don 
Duarte.  —  Just  as  in  Norivay(s)  a  need  is  felt  for  a 
distinction  between  the  name  of  the  country.  Frobisher 
(1578)  offers  a  typical  illustration  of  this:  he  always 
used  Portugal  =  the  country,  Portingale  =  the  inhabitant 
of  P. 

Pomanese,  CD.  =  Wallachians. 

Senegalese,  Punch  */7  1917  The  poor  Senegalese  did 
not  understand  the  purpose.  ||  Siamese,  NED  1693, 
1728,  1797,  1827,  1876,  1880;  1693,  1797,  1808, 
1842.  King's  Engl.  (1906),  65  the  only  thing  Sia- 
mese about  the  Consul  ~  were  his  servants.  ||  Sien- 
(n)ese,  <  Siena,  It.  CD;  Kriiger  II  §  279,  p.  228.  || 
Soudanese,  NED  1875,  1884,  1887,  1905.  —  Note 
ib.  1896,  1906  a  Sudani.  Also  appearing  as  pi.  in 
spite  of  the  late  date.  ||  Sumatrese,  Conrad,  Almayer's 
Polly,  p.  40  The  faithful  Sumatrese  Ali;  ib.  83  a  thickset 
Sumatrese.  ||  Sundanese,  NED  1880.  —  Heally  an  exten- 
tion  of  -ese,  viz.  <  Sunda  (islands)  +  -n  +  -esey  but  cf. 
also  forms,  such  as  Sundanesia,  on  the  pattern  of  Poly- 
nesia etc. 

Tonquinese,  <  Tonkin,  <  Fr.  CD.  ||  Turquoise  (<  Fr )  Moore, 
Veiled  Prophet:  wild  Warriors  of  the  Turquoise  Hills. 
Vide  NED.  Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  123.  ||  Tyrolese,  1877 
(book-title)  Tyrol  and  The  Tyrolese;  Punch  5/6  1918 
The  Westend  had  to  be  saved  from  an  invasion  of  ~ 
Tyrolese  hats. 
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Weimarese,  Carlyle  (cf.  Schmeding  p.  147).  I  have  since 
dined  at  M-'s  with  two  "Weimarese  moderns. 

Veronese,  Shakesp.  Othello  II,  i,  30:  "The  ship  is  heere 
put  in:  a  Verenessa,  Michael  Cassio  //  Lieutenant  to  the 
warlike  Moore,  Othello,  //  is  come  on  shore,  the  Moore 
himself e  at  Sea  //,  and  is  in  full  commission  heere 
for  Cyprus".  For  literature  vide  Furness,  A  new  Vari- 
orum Ed.  I  Phila.  1886,  p.  95.  It  is  sufficient  to 
add  there  that  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  explain 
'a  Verenessa'  as  'a  Veronese',  referring  to  Michael  Cassio, 
esp.  when  considering  the  continuance  of  the  uttering, 
where  there  is  no  reference  to  "a  ship".  Shakespeare 
is  not  so  careful  in  his  plays  that  he  might  not  have  for- 
gotten that  Cassio  was  a  Florentine ;  cf .  Knightley  ibid. 
There  is  also  another  explanation  given  by  Collier, 
ibid.,  that  just  the  fact  that  the  bystanders  on  the 
shore  did  know  that  Cassio  was  not  a  Venetian  assumed 
him  to  be  a  Veronese,  Verona  then  a  tributary  town  to 
Venice.  —  To  deduce  from  the  spelling  the  assumption 
that  Veronessa  is  a  fern,  word  and  consequently  means 
the  ship,  or  a  name  of  the  ship  —  note  that  Verona 
is  an  inland  city  —  is  not  advisable;  we  have  previously 
seen  here  Calabresse,  Luguessa,  (-e)  meaning  Calabrese, 
Luchese  and  nothing  else.  —  Veronese  is  also  the  modern 
form.  ||  Versaillese,  Carlyle  (cf.  Schmeding,  p.  121).  The 
Versaillese  have  now  got  ammunition.  ||  Viennese,  < 
Vienna,  Austria.  Punch  3/i  1918  'art'  things,  Viennese 
vases;  cf.  Wendt  p.  15*, 

4.  The  suffix  -ite  <  Lat.  -itus.  Cf.  Plattner  p.  153; 
NED  (-ite,  beginning). 

1  Americanese,  cf.  NED,  -ese  in  Johnsonese  etc.  Fortnightly 
Rev.  1919  p.  415.  Americanese  is  becoming  a  kind  of  pidgin-English 
which  passes  current  everywhere  ~  another  young  lady,  a  Lon- 
doner this  time,  (wrote)  ~  pure  Americanese;  Fleet-Streetese, 
Slang  III,  p.  19.  The  so-called  English  written  to  sell  by  the 
Fleet-Streeter;  and  Lonclonese,  NED:  in  some  recent  Diets. 
Americanese,  Fleet  Streetese,  etc.  refer  only  to  language  or  fashion, 
cf.  journalese. 
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Names  of  minerals  in  -ite  are  not  included  here,  although 
they  are  derived  from  pl.-ns,  e.  g.  Alstonite;  Bromlite 
(<  Bromley);  Chelmsfordite;  Chesterlite  (!);  Denburite;  Dud- 
leyite,  (note  Bromlite);  Duporthite;  Epsomite;  Fairfieldite; 
Faroe-lite  (!);  Frugardite;  Chathamite;  Devonite;  etc.  As  -ite 
almost  denotes  a  tendency,  it  has  not  become  so  popular 
for  toponym.  purposes.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  contemp- 
tuous meaning  (see  NED)  is  a  consequence  of  such  names 
as  Sodomite.  Note  the  same  phenomenon  in  Mn  Sw.  In 
Fr.  -ite  seems  to  be  frequently  used:  Annamite,  Khivite,  etc. 

Abderite,  CD.  ||  Annamite,  Times  31/s  1917  women  strikers  had 
been  shot  down  by  Annamite  troops.  —  Cf.  Annamese. 

Bedlamite,  NED  1621,  1691,  1751,  1822;  =  an  inmate  of 
Bedlam  or  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  ||  Bethlehemite,  CD  1. 
of  the  orig.  city,  2.  bedlamer.  ||  Bunlcumite,  Am  Gl 
p.  122  (1861)  a  poor,  shoeless,  shirtless,  and  hatless 
Bunkumite;  <  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C.  Here  problably 
meant  to  be  'a  monologizing  tramp'. 

Camaldolite,  NED  1764.  ||  Caananite,  NED  1605,  1611, 
1727;  cf.  ib.  1881  Cananoean.  ||  Cheethamite,  Am  Gl 
(1806)  p.  754.  The  person  whom  the  Cheethamites 
will  run  for  next  governor;  <  Cheetham,  Pa.  ||  Clapha- 
mite,  NED  -ite.  According  to  NED  -ite,  added  to 
British  pl.-ns  or  pl.-ns  of  the  Empire  (e.  g.  Sydney-ite) 
implies  a  contemptuous  shade  of  meaning,  and  is  now- 
adays used  very  little. 

Denverite,  <  Denver,  Col.,  U.  S.  A.;  comm.  by  M.  ~W. 
Davis.  ||  Durhamite,  vide  Claphamite.  \\  Edomite,  CD. 

Gademite,  Leo  (1600)  p.  800  the  Gademites  ~have  safe  passage. 
<  Gademes,  a  province  in  Africa.  ||  Gibeonite,  NED  1798. 
||  Gilmerite,  Hubbard,  p.  909,  a  newsp.  in  Gilmer  Co. 
W.  Va,  U.  S.  A.  ||  Girtonite,  NED  1894.  <  Girton  Coll. 
||  Gothamite,  <  Gotham,  "a  village,  proverbial  for  the 
folly  of  its  inhabitants",  perhaps  in  Notts  (cf.  Reinius 
p.  159),  developed  into  1.  'a  blunderer,  a  simpleton' 
but  also  2.  'a  New  Yorker'.  NED  1.  1802;  2.  1807, 
1852.  Cf.  a  also  Slang  III,  p.  188.  ||  Greshamite,  Slang 
III,  p.  212  (1690)  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Soc,  which 
met  at  Gresham  Coll.  (NED). 
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Hampshirite,  Am  Gl  (1789),  p.  8.  See  the  bold  Hamp- 
shirites,  (=  a  fish;  <  New  Hampshire).  ||  Kiev  osoly  mite, 
(Lat.  Hierosolymitus).    NED  1550. 

Japonite,  NED  (Purchas)  1613. 

Ludloivite,  cf.  NED  -ite. 

Muscovite,  NED  1555,  1570,  1588,  1635,  1700,  1788,  1877, 
1905;  1601,  1657,  1797,  1821,  1835.  ||  Moscovite,  Cf. 
Wallace,  Eussia  (1877),  p.  420.  I  have  used  the  word 
Muscovite  in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to  the  Tsardom 
of  Muscovy,  and  Moscovite  in  the  sense  of  'pertaining 
to  the  town  of  Moscow'. 

Nazarite,  NED  1535,  1596,  1685,  1903.  ||  Newnhamite,  NED 

<  Newnham  Coll.  Cambr.  ||  New  Jerseyite,  <  New  Jersey, 
U.  S.  A.;  comm.  by  M.  W.  Davis.  ||  Ninevite,  Academy 
1888  7A>  P-  245.    The  Ninevites  and  the  Babylonians. 

Plymouthite,  CD,  a  religious  sect  that  started  in  Plymouth 
in  1830. 

Richmondite,  <  Richmond,  U.  S.  A.,  comm.  by  M.  W.  Davis 
||  Rowite,  a  member  of  a  religious  sect  started  by  a 
Rev.  Campbell  of  Row,  Dumbartons.  ScotL;  NED  1834, 
1846. 

Samnite,  <  Samnium,  It.,  SD.  ||  Siamite,  NED  1601,  1699; 
Purchas  (1625),  p.  179.  ||  Sodomite,  now  exclusively 
in  a  secondary  sense.  ||  StocJcholmite,  Marryat,  1  y.  in 
Sweden  (1862)  II  454.  Stockholmites  in  the  streets, 
under  the  influence  of  loyalty  and  punch,  cried 
"Hurra"!  <  Stockholm,  Sw.  ||  Sybarite,  <  Sybaris,  It., 
CD.,  now  exclusively  in  a  secondary  sense.  ||  Sydney  ite, 
vide  Claphamite. 

Temesnite,  Leo  (1600),  p.  395  and  for  the  space  of  ten 
moneths  there  was  such  hallock  made  among  the  Te- 
mesnites,  <  Temesne,  a  province  in  Africa. 

WyTcehamite,  Slang  Pref.  VIII.    King  ~  an  old  Wykehamite. 

<  Wykeham  School. 

5.  The  suffix  -ine,  <  Fr.  -ine,  Lat.  -inus;  cf.  NED, 
Schmeding,  p.  278;  Sweet  NE  Gr.  §  1740. 

Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  this  suffix  NED  states 
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that  it  varies  very  much,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  word  has  been  in  English,  the  channel  through 
which  it  came,  the  place  of  the  stress  etc.  Now  rather 
infrequent  for  toponymical  use. 

Abissin  f ,  Leo  (1600),  p.  20  by  the  Abasins,  the  Egytians, 
the  Arabians,  and  the  Africans  and  Moores  (cf.  ib. 
1048  the  emperour  of  Abassia,  or  the  higher  Ethiopia) ; 
Delia  Vaile  (1623)  137  King  of  ..Ethiopia  and  the 
Abissins.  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  112.  ||  Algerine,  Saville's 
letters  (Camd  Soc  71;  1681),  p.  242  the  Algerines 
have  been  putt  upon  making  warr  upon  his  crowne 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Genoueses;  Am  Gl  p.  8 
(1844).  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  had  talked 
of  'ruffianism'  in  that  State,  and  of  'Algerines';  Marryat, 
1  year  in  Sw.  (1862)  I,  104.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Algerine  campaigns.  <  It.  Algerino.  ||  Alpe- 
strine,  NED  1880,  a  botan.  term.  ||  Alpine,  NED  1607, 
1759,  1845,  1847,  1861.  ||  Andine,  CD  (Neo-Lat,  Andinus 
<  Andes).  ||  Aretine,  (Lat.  Aretinus,  <  Aretium).  CD.  || 
Argosine,  NED  1580,  1587,  1590. 

Biponiine,  <  Bipont,  i.  e.  Zweibriicken,  CD;  a  certain  kind 
of  classical  edition  from  1779.  ||  Brabantine,  CD.  |[ 
Byzantine  (Lat,  Byzantinus),  NED  1794,  1817,  1876, 
1836,  1875. 

Dofrine,  Salmon  1747:  Norway  ~  a  high  chain  of  moun- 
tains run  from  S.  to  N.  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
called  the  Dofrine  hills  (<  Dovre). 

Fphesine,  CD. 

Fescennine  (Lat.  Fescenninus)  <  Fescennia,  Etruria  CD: 
'specifically  applied  to  a  class  of  verses'.  ||  Florentine, 
NED  1603,  1756—7,  1877;  1591,  1599,  1601,  1849. 

Gibraltarine,  NED  1883.  The  holiday  haunts  of  the  G'ibral- 
tarines.  ||  Granatine,  Leo  (1600),  p.  415  part  of  the 
people  of  Granade  came  ouer  into  Africa  ~  The  Gra- 
natines  are  great  merchants  of  silk. 

Hellespontine,  NED  1840. 

Levantine,  NED  1706,  1844,  1897. 
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Moguntine,  CD,  <  Mogontiacum  (=  Mainz,  Mayence)  || 
Montenegrin),  NED  1840,  1849,  1883;  1840  (a  Monte- 
negrine  is  always  armed),  1887  (a  stalwart  Montenegrin) 
Cf.  CD. 

Palatine,  <  Pallet,  the  village  near  Nantes,  where  Abelard 
was  born.  CD,  a  philosophical  school.  ||  Peguin,  <  Pegu. 
Lancaster  (17th  cent.)  p.  17  after  our  arrivall  at  Santa 
Helena,  I,  Edmund  Barker,  went  on  shore  with  foure 
or  fiue  Peguins,  or  men  of  Pegu.  Cf.  Peguan.  \\  Peri- 
gourdine,  <  Perigord.  CD,  a  country  dance.  ||  Perusine, 
CD,  =  Peruvian;  an  extension  of  -ine.  \\  Picentines  (Lat. 
Picentinus,  <  Picenum)  CD.  Cf.  F.  Moryson  (1605— 
17)  III,  458.    The  Picenes  desire  to  be  observed. 

Stambouline,  NED  1811,  1884,  1886,  1900;  <  Stamboul,  the 
Turkish  name  for  Constantinople. 

Tangerine,  NED  1710,  1841,  1882;  1860.  ||  Tarentine,  CD, 
<  Tarentum.  ||  Tridentine,  CD,  <  Tridentum,  Trent.  || 
Triestine,  Spect.  14/s  1919  a  Triestine  scholar  of  great 
learning  and  distinction.  ||  Tripoline,  CD. 

6.  The  suffix  -ene,  <  Lat.  -enus  (e.  g.  Samosatenus). 
This  suffix  was  easily  confused  with  the  prec.  one. 
Ancyrene,  CD  <  Ancyra.  ||  Arrasene,  NED  1881,  <  Arras. 
Cairene,  NED  (Nilot)  1893;  Williamson,  It  happened  in 

Egypt  (Tauchn.  1914)  p.  162  a  beautiful  house  of  the 
best  Cairene  period.  —  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  121:  Cairote. 

Damascene,  -leen  f,  NED  1543,  1875;  Surt  Soc  2,  1558, 
p.  168  one  dossen  damasken  napkyns;  NED  1585. 

Edessene,  CD,  <  Edessa. 

Gadarene,  New  Test. 

Nazarene,  NED.  ||  Nicene,  CD,  LL.  Nicamus,  <  Nicaea. 
Ormuzene,  NED  (Purchas  1625)  very  good  Ormuzenes. 
T anger  ene,  cf.  NED. 

7.  -ot(e),  <  'Lat.  -ota,  Gr.  -cot*/?,  expressing  nativity',  CD. 
This  suffix  is  especially  restricted  to  Eastern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Bolchariot,  Boulger,  1.  c.  (once)  p.  98  the  Bokhariots  are 
good  horsemen.  —  From  Fr. ;  cf.  Yambery,  Yoy.  d'un 
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faux  dervische  dans  l'Asie  Centr.  (Paris  1865),  p.  15 
aucun  serpent  de  la  race  des  Bokhariotes. 

Candiot,  Covel's  Diary  (1670)  p.  132.  The  Turkes  call 
that  part  of  Peloponessus  (as  well  as  all  Thrace) 
Romania  and  from  that  word  (by  a  aphaeresis)  these 
wicked  people  are  called  Maniotes  (as  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna,  Scio,  Cyprus,  Candia,  are  called  Smyrniotes, 
Sciotes,  Cypriotes,  Candiotes,  and  the  like  elsewhere.) 
Corfiote,  -ute,  CD  <  Corfu.  ||  Cypriot,  vide  Candiot. 

Epirot  f,  NED  1660. 

Italiote,  CD  also  as  adj.    The  Italiot  Greeks. 

Maniote,  see  Candiote.   \\  Moreote,  NED,  <  Morea.  NED 

(Boumeliote)  1838. 
Nilot,  NED  1893. 
Phanariote  <  Turk.  Fanar.  CD. 
Boumeliote,  NED  1838,  1845. 

Samiote,  CD,  <  Samos.  ||  Sciot,  see  Candiot.  \\  Siceliot,  CD, 

<  Sicily.  ||  Smyrniote,  NED  1670,  1700,  1849,  1897; 
1869,  1881. 

Zantiote,  CD,  <  Zanti. 

8.    The  suffix  -ic  (earlier  -i(c)Jc). 

<  Gr.  -ixog,  Lat.  -icus,  also  Fr.  -ique.  Cf.  NED:  -ic; 
Schmeding,  p.  277  f.;  Kriiger,  Syntax  (1914)  §  276;  Sweet, 
NE  Gr.  §  1723,  Plattner,  p.  151.  That  the  Fr.  -ique  favoured 
the  extension  of  this  suffix  is  beyond  doubt;  note  the  spelling 
Qallo-Belgick,  Lybick,  etc.  But  the  wave  of  classicism  in  the 
16th  cent,  gave  it  an  independent  position  as  a  native  and 
quasi-popular  suffix.  In  its  toponym.  sense]  it  is  seldom 
found  as  sb.  It  is  used  expecially  to  denote  languages,  and 
also  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  a  la  ~,  e.  g.  Alhambraic. 

JEolic,  NED  1789;  CD. 

Alhambraic,  CD.  —  Cf.  Alhambresque.  ||  Alpic,  NED  1611.  || 
Altaic,  NED,  concern,  a  group  of  languages.  ||  Amharic, 
CD,  <  Amhara,   Abyssinia;   a  name  for  a  dialect.  | 

Arabic,  NED.  Phillips  (1658;  in  Moore  p.  151):  In  Astrology 
many  (words)  from  the  Arabicks.  —  Concerning  pro- 
nunciation during  the  18th  cent,  vide  Angl.  F.  43,  p. 
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236.  ||  Aramic,  NED.  ||  Arcadic,  CD.  concern,  style, 
poetry.  ||  Argolic,  CD.  ||  Atlantic,  Gonz.  440  was  ques- 
tionless the  vast  Atlantik  ocean;  CD:  the  lowland 
streams  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states.  —  The  last  quota- 
tion implies  a  real  local  sense.  ||  Attic,  Spenser  (1598) 
Bo  XXIX,  3  after  the  Jonicke,  Atticke,  Doricke  guise. 

Babylonic,  NED  1614,  1853.  CD.  ||  Balearic,  1661  (NED) 
The  crane  balearick  or  japonian;  Theatre  (1601)  Ebusus 
an  isle  in  the  Balearike  Sea.  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  151.  || 
Bashmuric,  CD,  <  Bashmur,  Egypt;  a  dialect.  ||  Belgic, 
NED  1608,  (in  the  sense  of  Low  Germans)  1618.  Spen- 
ser (1598)  FQ  III,  m,  49,  7  stretch  her  white  rod  over 
the  Belgick  shore;  Blount  (1656,  See  Moore  p.  13)  Bel- 
gick,  Gaulish,  Moresco,  &  Gotish.  —  Cf.  Erdmann,  1.  c. 
p.  120;  Plattner,  p.  117.  ||  Bengalic,  NED,  1801.  ||  Bceotic, 
NED  1678,  1851.  ||  Bothnic,  01.  Magnus  (1658)  p.  31 
the  Bothnick  sea;  (Bottniska  viken,  Sw.)  ||  Britannic, 
NED  1641,  1695,  1709,  1796,  1840.  Time's  Wh.  (1614) 
our  Britannicke  soile.  ||  Bulgaric,  CD. 

Capric,  Boorde's  Introd.  to  Knowl.  (EETS  ex  10;  1542)  p. 
75  a  draught  or  two  of  Muscadell  or  Basterde,  Osey, 
Caprycke,  Aliqant,  Tyre,  Raspyte.  ||  Carnatic,  <  Carni- 
ola,  (Krain).  Cf.  Erdmann  p.  122.  ||  [Ceretic,  Drayton 
(1612)  I,  150  from  the  Ceretick  shore.  <  Cereticii  a 
tribe  in  Cardigans].  ||  Colchic,  Spenser  FQ  V,  vni, 
47,  3  on  Colchicke  strand  //  Her  brothers  bones  she  scat- 
tered. ||  Cornubic,  NED,  <  MLat.  Cornubia,  Cornwall.  || 
Cufic,  CD,  <  Cufa,  Babylonia.  ||  Cyrenaic,  CD. 

Dalmatic,  NED  1604.  ||  Danic,  NED  1613,  1692.  ||  Dehlpic, 
NED  1599.  ||  [Deltic,  Deltaic,  NED,  not  necessarily  re- 
ferring to  the  delta  of  the  Nile].  ||  Devonic,  <  MLat. 
Devonia.  ||  Doric,  vide  Attic. 

Ethiopic,  CD;  Gonz  429  in  the  Ethiopick  sea. 

Gangetic.  Oxf  Surv  Asia  p.  1  the  mountain  ranges  frin- 
ging the  Gangetic  plain;  vide  NED,  also  as  sb.,  and 
||  Gangic,  NED,  CD,  both  <  the  river  Ganges.  ||  Green- 
landic,  CD. 

Helladic,  vide  Helladian.  \\  Hispanic,  CD.  ||  Hymettic,  CD. 
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Ionic,   Theatre   (1601)  Acrocer.   between  the  Ionicke  and 

Adriatike,  vide  Attic.  \\  Iranic,  CD. 
Laconic,   NED   1583.  ||  Libic,   Theatre  (1601)  Aethura,  an 

island  in  the  Libic  sea;  NED  1854. 
Mareotic,  CD,  <  Lake  Mareotis,  Egypt.  ||  Meroitic,  <  Meroe, 

Nubia.  Williamson,  It  happened  in  Egypt  (Tauchn,)  II, 

p.  241  the  wise  Man  of  the  Meroitic  desert. 
Norwegic,  NED  1681. 

Pentelic,  CD,  <  Mount  Pentelicus,  Attica.   ||  Persic,  NED 

1606,  1738,  1771. 
Saharic,  NED  1892.   ||  Smalcaldic,  NED  1668,  1716,  1882. 
Thebaic,  <  Thebes  CD. 

Venedic,  01.  Magnus  (1658)  p.  133  the  white  lake,  or  Yene- 
dick  Gulph,  or  the  Livonian  Sea.  (=  Mn.  Vendish). 

Extensions  of  this  suffix. 

Adriatic,  <  -at  +  4c.  CD,  Theatre  (1601)  Absoro,  one  of 
the  isles  of  the  Adriaticke  sea.  ||  Asiatic,  NED.  ||  Ara- 
mitic,  NED;  <  -it  +  -ic.   \\  Asianic,  CD;  <  -an  +  -ic. 

Eurasiatic,  NED. 

Grecanic,  NED. 

Miotic,  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  269  their  distribution  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  invading  Nilotics;  also  as  adj.  —  Cf. 
Asiatic. 

Sinaitic,  CD. 

9.    The  suffix  -al  <  Lat.  -alis;  -ial,  repres.  Lat.  -talis. 

Cf.  NED;  Delitt  p.  16;  Schmeding  p.  271;  Kriiger,  Syn- 
tax (1914)  §  275.  Its  use  here  is  restricted,  as  it  seems, 
to  the  first  centuries  of  NE. 

Americal,  NED  1651.  ||  Attical,  NED  1660. 
Continental,  CD,  in  contrast  to  an  'insular',  a  native  of  Eng- 
land.   Yide  Oriental. 
Hebridal,  CD. 

Oriental,  NED  1701,  1850,  1864;  of  not  so  very  fixed,  topo- 

nym.  character. 
Provencal  <  Fr.,  CD. 
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Cape  Colonial,  cf.  Wendt  p.  44  and  we  all  said  that  the 
Cape  Colonial  who  wanted  to  set  up  an  in  independant 
state,  was  a  traitor. 

Gomorreal,  NED  1550. 

Lancastrial,  Holinsh.  (1577—87;  Bosw.-St.  ed.)  p.  312 
the  Lancastrian  band.  ||  Lovanial,  <  Louvain,  cf.  Lova- 
nyon,  Narr.  of  the  Eef.  (Camd  Soc  77;  1579)  p.  59 
wheryn  yf  some  thynges  be  not  trew  yet  the  Lovaniall 
Luske  may  not  ryghtly  terme  yt  a  lye. 

Provencial,  CD,  =  Provencal. 

The  extensions  are: 
Acherontical,  <  -ic  +  -al.   NED  1635.    Cf.  Americal,  Attical. 
Vide  NED  -ical.  \\  Alpestral,  NED  1664.  ||  Arabical  f, 
NED  1548.  ||  Asiatal  f,  NED  1615.  ||  Asiatical  f ,  NED 
1619. 

Babylonical,  NED  1535,  1597. 
Cantabrigical,  CD. 

Deliacal  f ,  NED.  ||  Delphical  f ,  NED  1603.  ||  Dalmatical  f , 

NED  1599. 
Grecanical  f,  NED. 

—  Note  also  Peakrel,  a  horse  from  Derbys.;  <  the  Peak  in 
Derbys.  formed  analogously  to  Cockerel,  <  -er  +  -el,  vide  CD. 

10.  the  suffix  4ac,  (Cf.  Sweet  NE  Gr.  §  1727;  Plai- 
ner p.  151). 

A  Gr.  suffix  -taxog,  Fr.  -iac,  already  exemplified  in  ME. 
Also  strengthened  by  such  loans  as  in  Fabyan  1511,  p.  594 
'w.  a  strong  power  of  Armenak~kes\  (<  Armagnacs);  Holinsh. 
(1577—87;  Yol.  II,  p.  538).  "The  French  King  ~  pursued 
them  that  tooke  part  with  the  Duke  of  Orleance,  commonlie 
called  Arminackes" ,  (cf.  R.  de  Denus  p.  216).  Names  such 
as  Polack,  -uck  [NED  1601,  1602,  1609,  1657,  1831;  Carew's 
Lett.  (1617;  Camd  Soc  76)  p.  109  to  empeche  the  Poluc- 
kes  desseygne  ~  to  put  the  Polocke  in  despaire],  are  loans 
from  Slavonic  lang.  (concerning  Polack,  vide  Erdmann,  1.  c. 
p.  121). 

14-23381    G.  Langenfelt 
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Bosniak,  NED  (Roumeliote)  1845.  Plattner,  p.  151,  assumes 
the  suffix  to  be  the  same  as  -iaque,  but  it  is  perhaps 
sounder  to  explain  it  as  a  Slavonian  ending. 

Cluniac,  <  Cluny.  ||  Corinthiac  |,  NED  1677. 

Egyptiac  f,  NED  1556,  1635. 

Hellespontiac,  NED  1649. 

Mainiac,  a  native  of  Maine,  U.  S.  A.  A  jocular  name 
(comm.  by  M.  W.  Davis),  but  also  used  in  other  than 
humorous  senses. 

Olynthiac,  CD. 

Peloponnesiae,  Drayton  (1612)  II,  89  the  very  name  of 
hour  for  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day,  being  unusual 
till  about  the  Peloponnesiac  war;  (cf.  Mela's  De  Choro- 
graphia;  utdiximusPeloponnesiacohtoriinfusum).  ||  Pelu- 
siac.  CD. 

Syriac,  NED  1623;  passim  in  Purchas  (1625).  Note  Canuck, 
=  a  Canadian,  <  Can(ada)  +  -uc,  or  -uq,  a  common 
Algonkin  ending  to  nouns.    Vide  Barrere. 

11.    The  suffix  -er.  (Yide  NED,  &  Schmeding,  p.  247  f.) 

During  ME  we  have  seen,  how  this  suffix  in  this  func- 
tion was  imported  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  with  regard 
to  British  place-names,  applied  only  to  London(-er).  Early 
NE  has  recorded  in  Manip.  Vocab.  (1570)  Prestoner,  <  Pres- 
ton, Bristoner,  =  Bristowe  +  -n  +  -er  (n  analogously  to  Pres- 
toner); whether  these  two  were  actually  existing  names  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Nevertheless  one  is  justified  assuming 
that  -er  was  more  freely  applied  to  British  pl.-ns  in  Early 
NE  than  in  Mn,  as  our  examples  below  will  show.  The 
-er-formations  are  rarely  indexed  in  NED. 

That  -er  as  a  suffix  for  nomina  agentis  in  general  was 
felt  to  be  more  akin  to  English  than  the  Lat.  -ian  is  seen 
in  such  formation  as  parishioner,  (<  parochien  +  -er);  musi- 
eianer  (cf.  Shropsh.  Wb.  p.  xxxiv);  inhdbiter  (in  Turner's 
Herb.  1548,  p.  41:  Halimus  groweth  plentuously  in  the 
ilandes  of  east  Freselande  whereas  the  inhabiters  make 
veriuce  of  the  red  beries);  HanseatiJcer,  in  Marryat  (1  y. 
in  Sw.  II,  p.  237,  1862). 
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Afrikander,  <  Dutch.  CD;  Oxf  Surv  Afr  (1914)  105  The 
typical  South  African  cattle  belong  to  the  long-horned 
dun-ccoloured  Afrikander  breed.  ||  Almaner,  Fortescue 
(1451)  wks,  ed.  1869,  552  Almaner  Lumbardds  ~  Spay- 
narrds,  and  Portyngalers ;  <  Almaine,  Allemagne.  || 
Anhalter,  Carlyle  (cf.  Schmeding  p.  248:  Anhalters). 

Baireuther,  Carlyle,  ibid.,  as  pi.  ||  Bedlamer  f,  NED  1675, 
1733,  a  lunatic;  see  N  &  Q  12,  s.  VI,  Feb.  1920  p.  34  f. 
||  Berliner,  Jerome  3  men  p.  122  The  Berliner  has  sol- 
ved the  great  problem  of  modern  life ;  passim ;  <  German. 
||  Berner,  <  Berne,  Switzerland.  Lindgren.  ||  Biscayner, 
NED  1601,  1813  (Biscayneer);  Howell  (1642)  p.  50  a 
Biskiner  is  capable  to  be  a  Cavalier.  ||  Black  Forester, 
(=  Germ.  Schwarzwalder),  Jerome  3  men  p.  204  the 
first  thing  the  Black  Forester  does  when  he  gets  up 
is  to  put  on  a  pair  of  stout  boots.  ||  Blekinger,  Marry  at 
1  y.  in  Sw.  (1862)  II,  p.  356  These  Blekingers  are  a 
sad  choleric   race;   in  Sw.    pi.  Blekingar.   ||  Boloner, 

1.  <  Bologna,  Italy.  Inform,  for  Pylgr.  16  At  Bolen 
ye  shall  have  boleners  and  other  Kateryns  and  bayo- 
kes  (&  passim);  cf.  also  ib.  at  Home  ye  shall  haue 
bolendynes   of   Home  &   bayokes  &  other  Kateryns. 

2.  <  Bologne,  Holinsh.  (1577—87)  II,  187  earle  Good- 
wine  fauoreth  the  Kentishmen  against  the  Bullongners; 
Speed  (1632)  655  he  informeth  us  that  besides  the  Eng- 
lish, there  were  in  his  ayde  at  this  time,  Hollanders, 
Zelanders,  Brabanders,  Flemings,  Picards,  Boloners, 
Gascoignes,  Normans.  ||  Brabander,  also  -ter,  (CD),  < 
Dutch.  Fabyan  (1511)  p.  143  discendyd  the  Flemynges 
and  Brabanders;  ib.  412  whome  the  Flemynges  or  Bra- 
banders  receyed  with  great  joy;  Grafton  (1563)  321 
the  Brabanders  at  Breda,  and  the  Hollanders  at  Durd- 
right;  ib.  398  And  there  the  Almaynes,  Mercenaries, 
Brabanders1,  Behennoys  (=  Bohemians),  they  altogether 
shewed  into  the  King  how  they  had  spent  all  their 
goodes;   Camden  IX  They   add  that  much  about  the 


1  The  italics  are  mine. 
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same  time  the  Scotch  writers  set  up  their  Scota, 
as  the  foundress  of  their  nation  ~  for  the  Irish  their 
Hiberus,  for  the  Danes  their  Danus,  for  the  Brabanders 
their  Brabo.  ||  Brandenburgher,  Marryat,  1  y.  in  Sw. 
(1862)  I,  55  Twice  was  B.  taken  prisoner  ~  by  the  Bran- 
denburghers.  <  German.  ||  Bremer,  01.  Magnus  (1658) 
p.  127,  vide  Bostoehian.  \\  Bris toner,  Manip.  Yocab.  (1570) 
of  Bristow,  Bristoner,  Bristoniensis.  —  Cf.  Zachrisson, 
Lat.  Infl.  p.  18  f.  ||  Britainer,  NED  1570,  1622.  ||  Bruns- 
wicker,  Shaw,  Devil's  Disc.  60  nearly  half  our  troops  are 
Hessians,  Br uns wickers,  German  dragoons,  and  Indians 
with  scalping  knives;  Hubbard  p.  543,  The  Brunswicker, 
a  newsp.  at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.  ||  Brusseler, 
Ellis  (EETS  ex  23,  p.  1420)  The  sneeze  of  the  Brus- 
selers  is  stated  to  be  exactly  Dutch  sj.  —  Cf.  the 
Brussels  population. 

Camaldulenser,  King  John  (Camd  Soc  2)  p.  18  Sophyanes, 
Indianes  and  Camaldulensers  ~  —  Cf .  Camaldulian. 
||  Cape  Horner,  (a  ship),  Norris,  Shanghaied  p.  262  they 
met  and  passed  close  by  a  huge  Cape  Horner.  |j  [Coast- 
lander,  CD.]  ||  CocJcaigner,  <  Cockaigne  (=  London).  CD. 
||  Coldstr earner,  1702  The  foot  Guards  called  the  Cold- 
streamers  (qu.  fr.  Wright,  Anglo-Scand.  Studies,  Ban- 
gor 1919,  p.  10).  —  Note  Coldstream  Guards  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  ||  Coloner,  <  Coleyne,  Cologne,  Spelman  (1580)  p. 
47  I  beinge  in  Colleyne  ffell  in  companye  with  a  gould- 
smyth  of  Collyn  ~  This  Colyner  toould  us  that  ~  an  arme 
of  the  golden  tre  was  sobygge  as  a  mans  thyghe;  ib. 
p.  50  yt  was  tould  us  by  the  Coloner;  Herb.  (1548)  p. 
7  the  Coloners  call  it  graue  crut;  ib.  44  The  Coloners  cal 
this  herbe  winter  cersse.  ||  Colonder,  Herb.  (1548)  p.  9 
it  may  be  named  in  englishe  Yenus  heir  or  Coloder 
maidens  heir.  —  The  d  is  here  due  to  Dutch  habits 
of  speech;  cf.  Brabander,  Afrikander,  Japander.  Note 
that  a  sb.  in  -er,  occupies  an  attributive  position.  ||  Con- 
tinentaler  f,  1871.  ||  Copenhagener,  Lindgren. 

Dansker,  <  Dansk,  Danzick  (not  Dansk  =  Denmark,  as  has 
generally  been  assumed.  —  The  following  is  a  sum- 
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mary  of  an  article  'Danzig  och  Dansk',  published  by  me  in 
Finsk  Tidskrift  1920,  p.  63—74).    In  NED  there  are 
the  following  quotations  of  Dansk'.  "a  (sb.)  obs.  also  6 
Danisk  [a  Da.,  Sw.  Icel.  Dansk:  see  Danish.  Spenser's 
Danisk  unites  Dansk  and  Danish]  -  Danish.  —  1569 
Wills  &  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  301  A  danske  chiste  that 
was  his  sisters.    1596  Spenser  FQ  IV,  x,  31  On  her 
head  a  crowne  She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk 
hood.     1610  Markham,  Masterp.  II,  xcvn,   387  Our 
English   (Iron)   is   best,  the  Spanish  next,    and  the 
Danske  worst;  —  b.  sb.  Denmark.  1568  Turner,  Her- 
bal. Ill,  5  The  rootes  are  now  condited  in  Danske". 
—  and  the  quotations  for  DansJcer:  obs.  [Da.  Dansker, 
Dane,  f.  Dansk,  Danish]  a  Dane.    1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
II,  i,  7   Enquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris. 
If  we  investigate  the  sources  we  find,  for  instance,  in 
Wills  &  Inv.  (Surtees  Soc.  2)  many  tings  mentioned  as 
Dansk(e)  things  (pp.   223,  250,  257,  309,  337,  338,  364; 
Surtees   Soc.   38,  pp.  20,  69,  94,  113,  123,  139,  155,  178, 
193,  195,  210,  215,  229,  231,  252,  259,  263,  267,  275,  299, 
303;  Surtees  Soc.  112,  p.  31,  103;  Surtees  Soc.  17,  p.  253; 
Surtees  Soc.  93,  p.  71.    The  different  things  are  chiste, 
iron,  hatchet,  pottes;  once  we  find  (in  the  last  instance)  'of 
flaxe  called  spruce  or  Danske  flaxe'.    Spruce  (or  Pruce)  is 
a  ME  (Fr.)  name  for  Prussia,  vide  NED  under  these  words, 
where  the  same  objects  are  called  Spruce  (or  Pruce).  In 
West  Prussia,  besides,  there  is  a  town  during  the  Middle 
Ages  called  Dansk  (=  mn.  Danzick).    Its  earlier  forms  are 
Gdanzk  (1299),  Gdancz  (1339),  Dantsk  (1445),  Dantzk  (1439), 
Danczke  (1425);  in  MSw.   Danske  (en  Pruys),  Dantzeke, 
Danczk;  in  MDan.  Danske,  Dansken;  in  MLG  Dantzsche, 
Danscke,  Danzke,  or  Gdangs.    As  will  be  seen  from  the 
material,  published  in  Finsk  Tidskr.,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  Danske  things  are  things  from  Danzick.  Besi- 
des, Denmark  has  never  exported  iron  or  wTood;  cf.  the  rich 
hinterland  of  Danzick.    Spelman  (p.  41)  writes  Danske  = 
Danzick,  and  (p.  53)  he  mentions  Denmark  correctly.  Spen- 
ser's Danisk  is  also  found  in  Merchant  Advent.  (Surtees 
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Soc.  101,  p.  251;  1635)  Roger  Simpssonn  to  receive  no 
benefitt  by  this  company  in  the  Daniska  (=  Danzick;  vide 
passim  1.  a).  Note  also  Fynes  Moryson's  description  of  the 
Danzick  women  (IY,  207):  The  mention  of  the  said  shirt 
bands,  used  in  Prussia,  makes  me  remember,  that  the  Citi- 
zens of  Dantzke,  seated  in  that  province,  doe  generally 
weare  more  rich  apparell,  then  any  other  Germans  ~  I 
have  seene  married  women  not  of  the  richest  sort, 
daily  weare  hats  of  velvet,  and  others  to  weare 
frontlets  of  velvet,  and  others  wearing  hats,  had  their 
hatbands  all  set  with  pearle"  etc.  etc.  Dansker  is,  conse- 
quently, a  derivative  from  Dansk,  later  called  Dansicker  (so 
in  1629,  Camd  Soc.  N.  S.  14,  p.  45).  In  Merch.  Advent.  (Sur- 
tees  Soc.  101,  p.  44;  1622)  we  find  "one  Megg,  a  Dansker", 
=  from  Danzick.  Shakespeare  means  Danes,  but  has  made 
a  mistake  in  choosing  the  national  name.  Even  in  Early 
NDan.  Dansker  means  'one  from  Danzick',  not  a  Dane 
(cf.  Kalkar).  That  later  commentators  have  misunderstood 
Dansk  and  Dansker,  partly  owing  to  the  expression  in 
Hamlet,  is  evident.  At  one  time,  however,  it  seems  as  if 
Engl,  authors  of  the  16th  &  17th  cent,  had  done  the  same. 
So  Boorde,  Introd.  to  Knowl.  (EETS  ex  10;  1542),  p.  163: 
"In  Danmark,  their  mony  is  gold,  and  alkemy,  and  bras. 
~  In  alkemy  and  bras  they  have  Danske  whyten",  where 
Danske,  however,  may  be  =  Danzick.  Drayton  (1612) 
writes  in  his  Polyolbion  II,  73. 

'These  noble  Saxons  were  a  nation  hard  and  strong, 
On  sundry  lands  and  seas  in  warfare  nuzzled  long; 
Affliction  thoroughly  knew,  and  in  proud  Fortune's  spite, 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  Death  he  dar'd  her  utmost  might: 
Who  under  Hengist  first  and  Horsa,  their  brave  Chiefs, 
from  Germany  arriv'd,  and  with  the  strong  reliefs 
Of  th'  Angles  and  the  Jutes,  them  ready  to  supply, 
which  anciently  had  been  of  their  affinity, 
By  Scythia  first  sent  out,  which  could  not  give  them  meat, 
when  forc'd  to  seeke  a  soil  wherein  themselves  to  seat. 
Then  at  the  last  on  Dansk  their  lingering  fortune  drave, 
where  Hoist  unto  to  their  troops  sufficient  harbour  gave. 
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Here  Dansk  seems  to  be  Denmark  (or  Jutland),  but 
Drayton  knows  that  Danske  is  not  Denmark,  as  he  uses 
Denmark  and  Danish  (II,  117;  III,  7),  and  Dansig  (III,  8) 
and  even  writes  correctly  "not  Wixel,  the  greatest  river  of 
Danske".    Spencer  (vide  Concordance:  Danisk)  does  speak 
also  of  'Daniske  tyrants',  —  note  the  difficulties  the  English 
merchants  had  in  Danzick  (cf.  Hirsch,  Handels-  und  Ge- 
werbsgesch.  Danzigs,  p.  56;  ib.  pp.  97 — 121).   But  he  also 
mentions  Denmark  II,  x,  41,  3   "he  Easterland  subdewd, 
and  Denmark  wonne".  Kyd  writes  Danes,  so  Marlowe,  too. 
Holinshed  writes  (I,  2)   "also  into  Germanie,  Friezeland, 
Denmarke,   and  Norwaie;  ib.  p.  43   Christierne,  King  of 
Denmarke;  but  ib.  p.  163  he  writes:  in  times  past  their 
chsefe  trade  was  into  Spaine,  Portingall,  France,  Flanders, 
Danske,  Norwaie,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  onelie,  ~  but  like- 
wise into  Cathaia,  Moscouia,  Tartaria  rv.  —  Dansk  may  also 
here  only  denote  Danzick,  although  a  not  too  critical  reader 
will  easily  associate  it  with  Denmark;  the  absence  of  Den- 
mark in  the  list  is   striking.    But  in  mediaeval  lists  of 
countries  names  of  towns  also  appear,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  seats  of  prince-bishops  or  landgraves, 
etc.,  the  dominion  then  represented  by  the  name  of  the  town, 
including  its  hinterland.    The  Hanseatic  League  had  also 
a  stronghold  in  Danzick.   Cf.  Spelman  (1580),  p.  3:  which 
caused  me  to  trade  in  other  Marchandyce,  into  other  Cuntryes; 
therby  to  sustayne  my  waf  and  childern,  as  denmarke,  Nor- 
waye,  Hamborowe,  Westephalie,  danske,  The  land  of  Hessen, 
Jermany,  france,  italy,  Savoy,  pydemount  and  Spayne. 
Dansicker,  vide  above.   ||  Dervener,  Austral.  Engl.  (1896), 
p.  117  —  an  expression  used  in  continental  Australia 
for  a  man  from  the  Derwent  in  Tasmania.  Common 
up  till   1850  at  least.  —  The  loss  of  t  is  not  easy  to 
explain.   ||  Derwenter,  NED;  Austral.  Engl.  (1884),  p. 
117,  a  released  convict;  vide  prec.  word.   ||  Detroiter, 
Slang,  p.  52  (Detroit  Free  Press  6/io  1888)  Did  you 
see  any  Quakers  in  Philadelphia?  was  asked  of  a  De- 
troiter. ||  Docker,  =  inhabitant  of  Devonport,  formerly 
Plymouth  Docks.  NED  1762,  1870.  ||  Dorset,  Drayton 
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(1612)  III,  95  Sussex  with  Surrey  say,  Then  let  us 
lead  home  Logs  //  as  Hamshire  long  for  her,  hath  had 
the  term  of  Hogs  //  so  Dorsetshire  of  long  the  Dorsers 
us'd  to  call.  ||  Doivn-Easter,  Storm  I,  316  Down  East  = 
New  England;  cf.  also  Easterner,  NED.  ||  Drontheimer, 
S.  Baring-Gould,  Fam.  Names,  p.  24  The  Northerners, 
or  Drontheimers,  at  once  accepted  Harald.  <  German 
Drontheim(-er),  =  Norw.  Trondhjem.  ||  Dubliner, 
Kriiger  II  §  280,  p.  228.  ||  Dunkirlcer,  Camd  Soc  27, 
(1586)  to  chastyce  the  Dunkerkers  (passim);  Dallam's 
Trav.  (1599),  p.  6:  3  or  4  sayle  of  Dunkerkes  ~  [The 
Dunkirkers  were  at  that  time  the  pirates  of  the  Chan- 
nel ~  This  was  a  rail  //  bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in 
Amsterdam  //  which  being  sent  unto  on  English 
lady  //  was  ta'en  at  sea  by  Dunkirkers ;]  Gawdy's  lett. 
(1602)  The  Dunkerkers  haue  made  two  excellent  new 
shippes;  Yonge's  Diary  (Camd  Soc  41;  1624 — 5),  p.  79 
It  is  also  said  that  there  are  letters  of  mark  granted 
against  the  Dunkerkers;  Rec.  of  Aberdeen  (1627;  p.  13) 
our  shippes  are  taken  day  lie  by  the  Dunkirkeres;  ib. 
p.  47,  1632  is  lyable  to  the  danger  of  Dunkirkeris; 
Camd  Soc  33  (1688),  p.  2  who  dreamed  no  danger 
save  from  storm  or  Dunkerkers. 

Eastender,  NED  1884;  Hornung,  Eaffles,  p.  67  I  was  an 
Eastender  from  tongue  to  toe.  ||  East  Qotlander,  Mar- 
ryat,  1  y.  in  Sw.  (1862)  II,  109  when  the  East  Got- 
land ers  heard  where  he  lay  concealed,  they  stormed  the 
sacred  building.  —  =  Ostgote,  <  Ostergotland,  Sw.  || 
Englander,  NED  1836,  1855;  CD;  Morn.  Post5/*  1920, 
p.  3,  col.  4  The  Welsh  can  sing  a  song  ~  only  the 
Englanders  chose  a  music-hall  ditty.  —  <  Germ.  Eng- 
lander.  ||  EnnisMllener,  Kriiger,  Syntax  1914,  §  232. 

Finlander,  Marryat,  1  y.  in  Sw.  (1862)  II,  369  the  old  Fin- 
lander  fell  lifeless;  01.  Magnus  (1658)  both  Finns  and 
Finlanders.  ||  Fleet- Streeter,  Slang  III,  p.  19,  a  journa- 
list; cf.  Fleetstreetian  etc.  ||  Flushinger,  NED.  Copley 
Lett.  (1575)  or  willingnes  to  recouer  or  reuenge  their 
losses  and  wrongs  doonn  to  them  bi  the  laules  Flus- 
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shingars;  Spelman  (1580)  passim  fflushingers ;  Leycest. 
Lett.  (Camd  Soc  27;  1585—6),  p.  39  the  Spanyard  migt 
incress  ther  strength  by  sea  with  shippyng  hable  to 
overmach  both  Flussyngars  etc.;  ib.  212  I  doe  assure 
you,  you  neuer  hard  people  so  rayle  as  the  Flushingers 
did;  Manningham's  Diary  (Camd  Soc  99;  1601),  p.  13 
The  Flusshingers  want(ing)  money;  —  <  Yliessingen, 
Holland.  ||  Friselander,  Speed  (1632),  p.  519  (vide 
Pisans);  Bryce,  Impr.  of  S.  Afr.  (London  1900),  p.  110 
The  Dutch  of  the  original  settlers  (said  to  have  been 
largely  Frieslanders)  had  degenerated. 

Gantiner,  cf.  ME  p.  124.  Fabyan  (1511),  p.  554  the  Gaunteners 
were  in  armoure;  Holinsh.  (1577 — 87),  Yol.  II,  443  The 
multitude  of  Englishmen  and  Gauntiners  at  this  siege 
was  great;  &  passim;  Speed  (1632),  725  many  were 
taken  and  slaine  by  the  Gauntiners;  cf.  ibid.  724  the 
citizens  of  Gaunt.  ||  Gascoigner,  Letters  1714 — 28  (Camd 
Soc  23),  p.  359  I  cannot  find  the  authority  for  it  in 
the  book,  which  however  frequently  mentions  a  Gas- 
coigner  of  that  name.  ||  Germantowner ,  Slang  III,  133 
'American  billiards'.  ||  Gold  Coaster,  Daily  News  17 '/■*, 
5/3  1888.  The  cocoa  nut  and  the  cabbage  palm  grow 
wild,  though  the  pampered  Gold  Coasters  despice  them. 
||  Gothlander,  Holinsh.  (1577 — 87)  I,  3  which  neuer- 
thelesse  are  common  ~  to  the  Gothlanders.  <  Gothland. 
—  Cf.  Marry  at,  1.  c,  who  writes  Gotlander.  Green- 
lander,  NED  1692,  1774.  CD. 

Hainaulter,  cf.  ME  p.  125.  Bradley  (1900)  in  Gloss,  to  Cax- 
ton's  Dialogues  (EETS  ex  79),  p.  62  Heynewiers:  Hain- 
aulters.  —  Henauder,  Fabyan  (1511),  p.  492  The  Frenshe 
Kynge  assembled  a  mighty  hoost  to  go  agayne  the 
Henauders,  Flemynges,  and  Brytons;  ib.  574  Than  the 
seconde  day  come  in  a  knyght  Henauder  as  chalen- 
goure  ~  there  togyder  an  Henauder  and  an  Englysshe 
esquyer  ~  he  ouer  threwe  the  Henauder  horse  and 
man;  Grafton  (1563),  321  The  Henaultes  to  be  readie 
at  Hale;  ib.  p.  329  there  were  many  of  the  Henawdes 
hurt.  —  Henowier,  Grafton  (1563),  I,  608  Philipe  Duke 
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of  Burgoyn  r  assembled  together  of  Flemynges,  Pi- 
cardes,  Hollanders,  and  Henowiers  a  great  armie; 
Holinsh.  (1577—87),  Vol.  II,  613  of  Flemings,  Picards, 
Hollanders,  and  Heneweirs.  —  Cf.  Plattner,  p.  132: 
Hennuyer.  \\  Hamburger,  Spelman  (1580),  p.  55  and 
robbed  dj^uers  hamburgers  wherupon  the  Hamburgers 
Manned  oute  two  shippes;  Carew's  lett.  (Camd  Soc  76; 
1617),  p.  81  requiring  the  Hambourgers  to  permit 
3,000  of  his  men  to  passe;  Yoy.  to  Medit.  (Camd  Soc 
96;  1627),  p.  79  The  pinnaces  mizen  mast  being  shott 
downe  by  the  Hamburgher;  Trevelyan  pap.  (Camd  Soc 
105;  1643),  p.  241  a  Hamburger  300  tonns  burden; 
Kipling,  Act.  &  React.  (Tauchn.),  p.  141  a  big  Ham- 
burger was  leaving  Pont  Lewis.  ||  Helsinger,  01.  Mag- 
nus (1658),  p.  208  For  the  white  Busses  come  to  it;  so 
do  the  Laplanders,  Biarmians,  Bothnians,  Swedes,  the 
Tawasthi,  Helsingers;  Scheffer  (1674),  p.  63  betwixte 
Helsingers  and  Birkarleboa.  ||  Herrnhuter,  CD.  ||  High- 
lander1, NED  1642,  J  769.  Camd  Soc  33  (1695),  p.  52 
they  dance  just  as  our  Highlanders  do.  ||  Hollander, 
Buik  60845  The  Hollanderis  syne  efter  that  richt  sone ; 
Fabyan  (1511),  p.  415  so  that  the  Holonders  and  Bra- 
banders  helde  their  partie;  Theatre  (1601),  The  Hollan- 
ders second  voyage  to  Java;  Lancaster,  Yoy.,  p.  41 
The  Hollanders  that  rode  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
borow;  Delia  Valle  (1623),  p.  123  one  Portugal  woman 
~  married  likewise  to  a  Dutchman;  Mary  Bagdadine, 
wife  to  another  Hollander;  Camd  Soc  33  (1694),  p.  18 
the  Hollanders.  Cf.  NED;  Erdmann,  p.  120.  —  A 
rare  use  of  sbs  in  -er  as  attributes  is  sometimes  found; 
in  the  case  of  Hollander  it  seems  as  if  it  was  restricted 


1  The  Highlands,  meaning  principally  Northern  Scotland; 
cf.  Noreen,  Y.  Spr.  Y,  291,  and  such  names  as  in  Save,  Havets 
och  fiskarens  Sagor,  Yisby  1892,  p.  23:  Ack,  om  den  skandinaviska 
Nordens  alia  stammar  (Svenskar,  Norrman,  Danskar  och  Angler) 
voro  fast  forenade,  skulle  deras  kacke  soner,  som  aro  varldens 
yppersta  sjoman,  med  sfc5d  av  Sundet,  Kanalen  och  Farosund, 
icke  pa  havet  mota  en  fiende  att  frukta. 
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to  S.  Africa;  e.  g.  Kipling,  Traff.  &  Disc.  (Tauchn.)  p.  13 
the  Hollander  lot  was  singing;  Fortn.  Rev.  1896  I.  p.  65 
an  ignorant  Hollander  staff;  Bryce,  Impress,  of  S.  Afr. 
(1900)  p.  308  there  is  a  considerable  Boer  and  Hollander 
population.  Note  p.  220,  1.  11  from  bottom:  the  Londiner 
wiues;  <  Germ.?  ||  Holsteiner,  NED  (Easterling)  1668. 

Icelander,  NED  1613,  1674;  Spelman  (1580)  p.  119  But  do 
you  thinke  the  Iselanders  trade  is  the  only  decaye  of 
townes  ~  this  comparj^son  I  will  Make  Betwene  the 
Iselanders  and  the  colter  men.  ||  Itchlander,  =  Scot 
(-land).  Slang  IV,  p.  17. 

Japander,  Purchas  II,  77  the  captaine  was  ~  a  Portugall,  ~ 
the  pilot  a  Chinese,  the  company  Japanders;  ib.  II.  87 
(&  passim)  a  garrison  of  an  hundred  and  twentie  Hol- 
landers besides  a  very  great  number  of  Japanders,  Chi- 
neses  and  others.  —  <  Dutch;  cf.  Afrikander,  Sabander 
etc.  ||  Japanner,  Purchas  (1625)  II,  379  after  their  depar- 
ture our  companie  was  mustered  aboord,  finding  fortie 
sixe  English,  fiue  swarts,  fifteene  Japaners;  ib.  384 
Japanners  (&  passim).  <  Dutch;  cf.  Wordenboek  Neder- 
landsche  T.  Note  also  stvart  instead  of  black  in  the 
first  passage.  In  the  Engl,  translations  of  Dutch  travels 
Japanner  and  Japanese  are  used  indiscriminately.  || 
Johannesburger,  in  S.  Africa.  Bryce  1.  c.  p.  xxiii  it 
did  not  prevent  the  Johannesburgers  from  enjoying  life. 
||  Jutlander,  Marryat  1  y.  in  Sw.  (1862)  II  25  The  Jut- 
landers  talk  of  their  'orses. 

Kortrijher,  Ellis  EETS  ex  23,  p.  1427  The  Kortrijkers  omit 
final  d;  <  Dutch. 

Laplander,  NED  1637;  01.  Magnus  (1658)  The  first  is  -  this 
Laplander;  Pryme's  Diary  (Surt  Soc  54;  1667)  p.  14 
He  has  one  hundred  thousand  men  which  he  designs 
to  bring  over,  amongst  which  twenty  thousand  are 
anthropophagi,  Laplanders  clad  in  bear  skins,  that  never 
lay  in  beds  in  their  lives,  but  always  like  beasts  under 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven;  Marryat,  1  year  in  Sw. 
(1862)  II,  369.  ||  Levanter,  NED  1668,  1812,  1893;  Slang 
IV,  p.  184:  1598,  1781,  1823,  1826,  cf.  Barrere  II,  14.  || 
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Liller,  Carlyle  (cf.  Schraeding  p.  248).  —  Lylyar  (?),  In- 
form for  Pylgryms  141:  and  for  a  gylden  of  lylyars 
XXIIIJ  -  or  for  a  dukate  XXXI  lylyars.  It  is  Bra- 
ban  moneye.  ||  Limburger,  a  cheese.  ||  Linconer,  Misc. 
Lett.  (Camd  Soc  87;  1643)  p.  8  with  theise,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Linconers,  we  mett  att  North  Scarle; 
ib.  p.  9.  This  was  donn  by  the  Linconers  whoe  had 
vantgaurd  ~  In  this  reserue  stood  Generall  Cavendish 
who  one  while  faced  mee,  another  while  faced  4  of 
the  Lincolne  troop es  ~  at  last  the  Generall  charged 
the  Linconers,  and  routed  them.  [|  [Little  Englander, 
Slang  IV,  210.]  ||  Lobositzer,  Carlyle,  cf.  Schmeding 
p.  248.  ||  Londoner,  NED  1518,  1613,  1777;  Neue  Lb 
(1529)  p.  215  Th.  Lupsete,  Londoner;  Manip.  Yoc.  (1570) 
83  of  London,  Londoner,  Londinensis;  Holinsh.  (Bosw- 
St.  1577 — 87),  p.  85  for  the  Londoners  were  right 
sorie  for  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glocester.  ||  Lon- 
dyner,  -iner,  <  Londinium,  cf .  Plattner  p.  1 34  f . ;  also 
Londinum,  cf.  Camd  Soc  23,  p.  66  Southwarkiensis 
prope  Londinum.  —  Merch.  Adv.  of  Newcastle  (Surt 
Soc  93,  1548)  p.  51  by  no  maner  of  marchaundice  of 
no  Londyner;  Camd  Soc  55  (1553)  Rich.  Cholmely, 
Londyner;  Gawdy's  Corr.  (1592)  p.  67  all  Londiners 
haue  leave  to  came  agayne  to  the  courte;  Ben  Jonson 
Ass  7.  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  offended  friends, 
the  Londiner  wiues;  Moryson  (1605 — 17)  III,  463  Lon- 
diners, and  all  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bell  are  ~ 
called  Cocknies;  Merch.  Adv.  (Surt  Soc  93;  1646—7) 
only  for  suppressing  Londeners.  ||  Long  Islander,  < 
Long  Island,  U.  S.  A.,  name  of  a  newsp.  ed.  by 
"Walt  Whitman.  —  Cf .  also  such  formations  as  Channel 
Islander  (NED);  Solomon  Islanders  (Oxf  Surv  Austr 
485),  Gilbert  Islander  (ib.  486),  Ellice  Islander  (ib.  502) 
||  Loreiner,  cf.  ME  p.  126,  and  Savoian  CD:  Lorrainer,  < 
Lorraine.  ||  Louaner,  Manip.  Voc.  (1570)  84  of  Louan, 
Louaner,  Louaniensis.  ||  Lowlander,  cf.  Highlander.  || 

1  As  the  Roxb.  Club  edition  has  no  pagination,  count  the 
pages  from  the  first  page  of  the  reprint. 
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Lubecker,  cf.  Bremer;  Purchas  (1625)  II,  205  Toward 
night  we  spake  with  a  Lubecker;  Marry  at  1.  y.  in 
Sw.  (1862)  II,  252  the  work  of  a  Lubecker.  <  Germ.  || 
Luneviller,  Carlyle  (cf.  Schmeding  p.  248). 

Manhattaner,  Am  Gl  (1851)  p.  222.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  The 
Manhattaner  in  New  Orleans;  cf.  also  ib.  p.  327.  || 
Marcher,  Drayton  (1612)  II,  202  and  from  our  Marchers 
now,  that  were  Demetse  then;  cf.  ib.  p.  105:  King- 
domes  made  in  Engelonde  ~  the  King  of  Northomber- 
lond  and  of  Eastengle  also,  of  Kent  and  of  Westsex 
and  of  the  March  therto.  ||  Marylander,  Am  Gl  (1789) 
p.  116.  From  a  Winterpiece,  by  a  Marylander;  Hub- 
bard p.  443,  a  newsp.  The  True  Marylander.  ||  Miehi- 
gander,  cf.  Pound,  Angl.  F  42,  35.  —  The  Dutch  -der 
has  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  this  jocular  formation. 
||  Midlanders,  Daily  News  &  Leader  19/2  1917.  Lon- 
doners, men  of  the  southern  countries,  and  Midlanders 
gave  a  fine  lead  yesterday.  ||  Milaner,  Milliner,  NED 
1529,  1604,  1828;  1530,  1611,  1742.  —  Cf.  Folk 
Etymology  p.  240  f. ;  Reinius  p.  166.  ||  Munichener, 
Wendt  Synt.  I,  112.  —  A  contamination  of  Munich 
(cf.  Erdmann  1.  c.)  and  Miinchen.  ||  Muscoviter,  NED 
1650,  <  -it  +  er. 

Nauerner,  Fabyan  (passim);  only  once  the  Nauarroys.  Cf. 
ME  p.  125.  ||  Netherlander,  NED  1665,  1610,  1876, 
1880;  Camd  Soc  23  (1589)  p.  81  beeing  assured  by  the 
Hanses,  Neitherlanders,  and  Frenchmen;  Butler  (1634) 
^6e  Nederlanders'.  Cf.  Erdmann  p.  120.  Cf.  Moryson, 
III,  455  the  Hollanders  (are)  rude  and  the  Netherlan- 
ders  in  general  hasenkopen.  ||  Newarker,  Saville's  lett. 
(Camd  Soc  71,  1677)  p.  65.  I  have  perform'd  what 
some  of  my  Newarkers  have  desired  of  me.  ||  New- 
Englander,  CD;  Storm  I,  316.  —  N.-E.  includes  the  fol- 
lowing states :  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  &  Connecticut.  ||  Newfoundlander,  passim. 
||  New  Yorker,  Ellis  EETS  ex  23,  p.  1223.  I  am  a 
native  New  Yorker;  Daily  Chron.  10/7  1918.  To  the 
New  Yorkers  a  little  incident  stuck  deep.  ||  New  Zea- 
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lander,  Spect.  20/i  1917.  The  fighting  qualities  shown 
by  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  ~  deserve  the 
highest  price.  ||  Norlander,  (North  Country)  NED  1716. 
[Northumber,  Drayton  (1612)  III  p.  122  that  place 
whom  the  Northumbers  chose;  Pryme's  Diary  (Surt 
Soc  54,  c.  1700)  p.  307  Edwin  first  Christian  King 
of  ye  Northumbers.]  ||  Nonvicher,  Cf.  Reinius  p.  160. 

Olander,  Marryat  1.  c.  (1862)  II  p.  309  the  Olander  is  given 
to  rapine  and  murder. 

Ostender,  Savile's  lett.  (Camd  Soc  71;  1667)  p.  15  Yester- 
day an  Ostender  came  hither. 

[Polaker,  NED  1599.]  ||  Polander,  NED  1601,  1796,  1830; 
NED,  see  Contract  c  1659.  ||  Portingaler,  NED  1451,  1479 
—81.  Cf.  ME  p.  126.  ||  Portlander,  Am  Gl  p.  660  (1837) 
"Will  the  Editor  of  the  Ledger  inform  us  from  whence 
came  the  phrase  ~  it  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  la- 
wyer? Portlander".  (<  Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A.)  || 
Praguer,  Jerome,  1.  c.  (1900)  p.  148.  The  window  ~ 
would  always  have  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
any  true-born  Praguer;  also  ib.  p.  150.  ||  Prestoner, 
Manip.  Voc.  (1570)  of  Preston,  Prestoner,  Prsestoniensis. 

Queenslander  (<  Queensland,  Austral.).  Austral.  Engl.  (1893), 
p.  112  A  Queenslander  would  have  thought  it  simple; 
Hornung,  Raffles,  p.  124. 

Rhode-Islander,  NED  (Novanglian)  1752.  —  Concerning 
writings  such  as  Rhodeislander,  Northcarolina,  etc., 
vide  Am  Gl,  p.  719.  ||  Bocheller,  <  La  Rochelle, 
France.  Rous'  diary  (Camd  Soc  66,  1627),  p.  11  An- 
other for  transporting  of  corne  to  the  isle  of  Ree,  or 
Rochell,  given  to  all  free  borne  or  free  denizens  and 
Rochellers;  ib.  p.  31  Rochelers  and  English.  —  Cf. 
Plattner,  p.  142:  Rochelais.  \\  Bomaner,  Manip.  Yoc. 
(1570),  p.  84  of  Rome,  Romaner,  Romanus.  ||  Bons- 
dorfer,  CD.  <  Germ. 

Salemer,  Am  Gl  (1836),  p.  744  Salemer!  Salemer!  Jacket 
over  coat  —  rock  him  (<  Salem,  Ya).  ||  Sandwicher  fy 
<  Sandwich  Islands.  NED  1817,  1824.  ||  St  Peters- 
burger,  Jerome  L  c.  (1900),  p.  121  your  St.  Peters- 
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burger  does  not  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  <  Germ. 
||  Saxen-Gothaer,  Carlyle,  cf.  Schmeding,  p.  248.  || 
Schweriner,  Carlyle,  ibid.  p.  248.  ||  Shanghailander, 
<  Shanghai.  The  China  Press,  Shanghai  26/g  1917 
The  Shanghailanders  are  still  working  hard  to  get  a 
pipe  band  together.  —  Probably  owing  to  an  associa- 
tion with  islander;  an  'inke-horne  terme'.  ||  Shetlander, 
Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1866,  Edmonston,  p.  v:  Mr.  William 
Grant,  a  Shetlander,  of  considerable  linguistic  attain- 
ments. ||  Siamer  f,  NED  1697,  1727.  ||  Slesiviger,  Tylor, 
Prim.  Cult.  I,  p.  234  (1871)  Following  the  example  of 
the  Sleswiger  we  might  make  shilling  a  numeral  for 
12.  ||  Smdlander,  Marryat,  1  y.  in  Sw.  (1862),  II,  305 
The  Smalanders  were  only  a  little  behind  their  neigh- 
bours. ||  South  Sea  Islander,  vide  NED  Islander.  \\ 
Swavelander,  Schefferus  (1674),  p.  77  in  Germany, 
where  Swavelanders,  Saxons,  and  Belgians,  speak  all 
different  tongues.  ||  Sivethener,  Holinsh.  (1577 — 87),  II 
(History),  p.  147  not  onelie  the  Danish  people  but  also 
other  of  those  north-east  countries  or  regions,  as 
Swetheners,  Norwegians,  the  Wondens  (Vends);  ib.  p. 
181  as  well  against  the  Swedeners  as  the  Norwegians ; 
ib.  (Descr.  of  Ireland),  p.  59  so  that  those  people  called 
Ostomanni,  Esterlings,  Normans,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
&  Suedeners,  are  in  effect  all  one  nation,  borne  in  that 
huge  region  called  Scandinavia.  <  Sweden  +  er.  ||  Siveth- 
lander,  <  Swethland,  Sweden.  —  Cf.  Langenfelt,  No. 
Tidskr.  f.  fil.  1920;  Erdmann,  1.  c.  p.  120.  01.  Magnus 
(1658),  p.  54  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  therein  is 
found  the  use  of  five  languages;  namely  of  the  Northern 
people,  of  the  Laplanders,  or  men  of  Bothnia,  Russians, 
Finlanders,  Swethlanders,  Goths  and  Germans.  ||  Switzer, 
orig.  Schwuz  (a  Suisse  canton),  then  mn.  Germ.  Schweiz, 
Fr.  Suisse,  E.  Switzerland.  NED  1577,  1597,  1624, 
1664,  1754,  1810,  1883;  1598,  1818,  1829.  Further, 
Journ.  of  Rouen  (Camd  Soc  39;  1591),  p.  26  the 
marshall  who  ledd  the  battayle  of  the  Switzers  that 
daie;  ib.  51  a  cors  de  gard  of  Swyssers;  Hall's  Sat. 
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(Pabestra  106;  1597),  p.  76  pressed  for  an  hungry 
Swizzers  pay.  ||  Sydney-sider,  Barrere  II,  a  convict  in 
Australia. 

Thionviller,  Carlyle,  cf.  Sehmeding,  p.  248.  ||  Thuringer, 
Holinsh.  (1577—87)  II,  78  the  same  and  one  people 
with  the  Thuringers,  as  in  the  title  of  the  old  Thu- 
ringers  lawes  ~  that  is  to  saie  the  Thuringers ;  Camden 
39  Boniface,  who  converted  the  Hessians,  Thuringers 
and  Frisians.  <  Germ.  ||  Tjorner,  Marryat,  1  y.  in  Sw. 
(1862)  I,  183  when  a  neighbour  will  chaff  a  Tjorner, 
he  cries  out:  who  stole  Queen  Ulrika's  Guld-wagga?  || 
Transvaaler,  NED  1887.  <  Dutch.  ||  Tynesider,  Kipling 
Traffics  &  Disc.  (Tauchn.),  p.  223  Are  you  still  a  Ty- 
nesider? I  asked.  —  <  "Tyneside  Tailtwisters",  a  regi- 
ment. ||  Tyroler,  CD.  <  Germ. 

Water,  <  New  South  Wales,  a  horse;  CD.  ||  Wandsworther, 
Shaw,  The  Irrat.  Knot.  ||  Waterloo  Boader,  Tatler  13/3 
1918  One  would  not  easily  associate  the  Waterloo  Road 
(Theatre)  with  a  love  ~  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the 
repertory  there  be  not  a  little  too  advanced  for  the 
average  Waterloo  Roader;  =  a  visitor  to  this  theatre, 
or  'one  who  lives  in  W.  R'.  ||  Warender,  Marryat,  1  y. 
in  Sw.  (1862)  II,  336.  The  Warenders  declared  for 
Christianity.  ||  Wermlander,  Marryat  1.  c.  (1862),  II,  162 
one  large  monument,  that  of  the  Wermlanders,  is  not 
imposing.  ||  Vermonter,  <  Vermont.  U.  S.  A.  Am  Gl 
(1812),  p.  56,  Them  books,  said  a  Vermonter;  ib.  (1834), 
p.  924  A  Vermonter  never  uses  a  dog;  ib.  (1847), 
p.  663  Ef  I  could  only  come  across  that  ere  Vermon- 
ter; ib.  (1856),  p.  53  The  Vermonters  caught  one  of 
the  officers.  Cf.  Kriiger,  §  2244,  p.  684.  ||  Yichsburger, 
Am  Gl  (1836),  p.  926  a  large  hat  (from  Texas).  || 
Westporter,  Hubbard,  p.  211,  a  newsp.  at  Westport, 
Con.  U.  S.  A.  ||  West-Pointer,  <  West  Point  N.Y.  Am 
Gl  (1863),  p.  937  Hooker  is  a  West  Pointer  -  the 
West  Pointers  are  able  to  do  at  the  present  time.  | 


Whitechapeller,  vide  Slang.  ||  WingdJcerer,  <  Vingaker, 
Sw.  Marryat,  1.  c.  (1862),  II,  p.  94  before  many  years 
have  elapsed  the  Wingakerer  costume  will  be  a  thing 
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of  the  past.  Note:  the  Wingakerer  costume.  ||  Wurtem- 
berger,  Daily  Chron.  5/s  1918  Tow  German  divisions  one 
of  which  was  the  54  Wurtembergers.  <  Germ. 

Yorker,  Butter,  H,  Diets  Dry  Dinner  1559  (Preface)  The 
Yorkers  they  will  be  content  with  bald  Tabaco-docko. 

Zealander,  EETS  ex  10  (Henry  VIII),  p.  148  the  naturall 
dysposycyon  of  a  Selondder  and  Holander;  Purchas 
(1625),  II,  117  John  Davis,  chiefe  pilot  to  the  Zealanders 
in  their  East-India  voyage;  01.  Magnus  (1658),  p.  28 
especially  the  English,  Scotch,  Zealanders,  Hollanders  1. 
12.    The  suffix  -ish. 

Cf.  CD:  "adjectives  from  proper  nouns  of  country  or 
people,  being  the  regular  formative  of  patrial  adjectives,  as 
in  English.  Scottish,  Irish,  Spanish,  Netherlandish,  Romish, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Greekish,  etc.,  the  suff.  in  some  adjectives 
of  older  date  being  contracted  to  -sh  or  (esp.  when  t  precedes) 
to  -ch,  as  in  Welsh  (formerly  also  Welch),  Scotch,  Dutch,  French. 
Some  recently  formed  adj.  of  this  type,  used  colloquially  or 
made  up  on  occasion,  have  often  a  depreciative  or  diminutive 
implication,  as  in  New-Yorkish,  Bostonish,  Londonish".  Cf. 
Jespersen,  MnE  Gr.  §§  9,  72;  11,  51  —  11,  56;  11,  58. 


Aberdeenish,  Carlyle,  cf.  Schmeding,  pp.  143,  265.  ||  Alpish, 
NED  1598. 

Babijlonish,  NED  1535,  1861;  Slang  86.  ||  Bemish,  Inform, 
for  Pylgr.  15  A  Eenysshe  gylden  is  worth  ~  as  many 
of  bemysshe,  (=  Bohemian,  <  Germ.).  ||  Britannish  f, 
NED  1611. 

Chinish,  NED  (Chinese)  1577;  Eden's  History  of  travayle 
in  the  East  &  West  Ind.  (c.  1588),  Mendoza  pref.  LIY 
Nanquin  ~  was  herein  of  auncient  tyme  the  royall  seate 
of  the  Chinish  Kynges.  ||  Cornish,  NED. 

Eastlan&ish  f,  NED  1605.  ||  Edomitish,  NED  1641. 

Faroish,  vide  Faeroese;  Icel.  Fsereyskr.  ||  Finlandish,  Scheffer 
(1674),  p.  18  Calling  their  Gods  by  Finlandish  names. 
||  Flandrish,  NED. 

1  A   special   group  is  formed  by  those  names  in  -ish  +  er, 
e.  g.  Britisher,   Englisher,  Welsher  (Barrere  II,  405);  Yiddisher 
(Barrere  II,  426). 
15— 83381   G.  Langenfelt 
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Glientish,  Spelman  (1580),  p.  66  Gentyshe  cloth. 
Eollandish,  NED  1626.    Cf.  Erdmann,  I.  c.  p.  120.  ||  Hin- 

dustanish,  NED. 
Icelandish,  NED  1708,  1807. 

Londonish,  NED;  Hewlett,  Mrs.  Launcelot  (1912),  p.  33 
Mr.  Launcelot  was  a  very  Londonish  young  man. 

Netherlandish,  NED  1680,  1839.  —  Cf.  Ellis,  EETS  ex  23, 
p.  1411  Netherlandish,  Hollandish,  Amsterdammish, 
Brabantish,  Briellish,  Gentish,  Limburgish,  Belgian, 
Flemish,  Frankish;  cf.,  however,  ib.  p.  1194  Albanian, 
Armenian,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Ellenic,  Illyrian,  Wallachian, 
Hungarian,  Russian,  Cataionian,  Turkish,  Icelandic, 
Hindustanee,  Bengalee,  Tamil  etc.;  all  designating 
names  of  languages. 

Rhemish,  <  Rhemes,  Rheims.  NED  1589,  1610,  1753,  1841. 

Rhenish,  NED  1837,  1866;  1617,  1787.  Boorde,  Introd. 
to  Knowl.  (EETS  ex  10;  1542),  p.  75  Renyshe  wyne; 
Inform,  for  Pylgr.  15  A  Renysshe  gylden  is  worth  iii 
hallardes;  Time's  "Wh.  (1614)  Pure  Rhenish.  —  The 
late  ME  and  early  NE,  forms  as  Rynyssh  (Caxtons 
EETS  ex  79,  p.  14,  15)  are  not  necessarily  to  pro- 
nounce as  ei,  since  y  often  was  a  letter  for  e  in  weak 
position.  Forms  as  Reynish,  NED  1545;  Trans.  Middle- 
sex III,  475  (1548)  a  Reynysshe  ffet  gylt;  Machyn 
(1562),  p.  289  Frenche  wyne,  Gaskyn  wyne,  and  Rey- 
nys  (wyne),  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  an  I  in  R(h)i- 
nish.  Erdmann  1.  c,  p.  124  says  that  Rhenish  is  based 
on  the  LG  form,  which  is  most  probable.  NED,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  Rhenish  is  a  derivative  of  <  Lat. 
Rhen(us).  ||  Romish,  Time's  Wh.  (1614),  p.  35  Proud 
Romish  prelat,  triple  crowmed  Pope. 

YorTcish,  Drayton  (1612)  II,  202  Diera  beareth  through  the 
spacious  Yorkish  bounds;  CD. 


Manx,  is  the  result  of  a  metathesis,  <  Mansk(r),  in  OScand. 
Cf.  also  Manisle  (1572)  in  CD.  NED  1572,  1630,  1765, 
1860;  1688,  1809,  1894,  1899. 
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13.  a.  -1st. 

The  purely  local  sense  is,  of  course,  absent  in  forma- 
tions in  -ist,  which  is  a  tendential  suffix.  Cf.  Plattner, 
p.  153. 

Greshamist,  NED  1665,  1700. 

Louisianist,  Hubbard,  p.  415,  a  newsp.  'We  Louisianists' 
at  Convent,  St.  James'  Parish.  Cf.  the  gazette  'We  the 
people  at  Alexandria',  at  Rapides  Parish. 

Sorbonist,  CD. 

[Yorkist,  only  <  the  Duke  of  York.] 

Zionist  =  those  Jews  who  wish  to  get  Palestine  back. 

b.  -ard.    Vide  ME. 

Nizzard,  CD.    Cf.  Plattner,  p.  165:  nigard. 

Savoyard,  NED  1756,  1770,  1839,  1906.  ||  Spaniard,  NED 
(1400,  1420,  1484,  1491),  1596,  1522,  1592,  1619, 
1649,  1713,  1777,  1832,  1881;  attribut.  (1485,  1488), 
1583,  1611,  1719;  R.  Carew  (1595—6;  vide  Moore,  p. 
114)  we  borowe  ~  from  the  Dutch,  the  Breton,  the 
Eomaine,  the  Dane,  the  French,  Italyan,  &  Spanyard. 
—  Note  Spaniel  (=  Spaniard;  cf.  ME  &  NED)  in  NED 
(Pitch-field)  1611  There  has  been  a  pitchfield,  my  child, 
between  the  naughty  Spaniels  and  the  Englishmen. 

c.  -o.    (Cf.  Kriiger,  Syntax  III  (1904),  §  85. 
In  some  words  taken  over  from  Spanish. 

Canado,  NED;  cf.  negro,  bravado.  ||  Congo,  NED  1886  the 
Con  goes  and  Franecongoes.  ||  Chino  f,  also  Chinao, 
NED  1588,  1614,  1641. 

Gallego,  -an,  CD.  <  Galicia,  Spain. 

Manhatto,  CD  the  Manhattoes. 

Trinidado,  CD,  tobacco  from  Trinidad. 

14.  Feminine  suffixes. 

These  occur  very  rarely  and  when  used,  only  in  a 
familiar  way. 

a.  -esse.    (Cf.  Schmeding,  p.  252  f.) 
Americanesse,  cf.  Barrere  I,  36. 

Britonesse,  Spenser  (1598),  7  times  in  his  Concordance. 
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Canaanitess,  Lindgren. 

Indianess,  NED  1827.  ||  Islandress.  NED  1892.  <  Islander 
+  -esse. 

Parisianess,  Carlyle,  cf.  Schmeding,  p.  52.  ||  Poless,  Carlyle, 
ib.  p.  253. 

Romaness,  Kipling,  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  p.  137. 
Switzeress,  NED  1719,  1895. 

b.  -enne: 

Eurasienne,  Kipling,  City  of  dreadf.  night  78. 
Parisienne,  NED  1886,  1887.  <  Fr. 
Sicilienne;  NED. 

c.  -ette: 

Brussellette,  vide  NED  -ette:  1887. 

* 

Only  a  few  sporadically  appearing  names  are  here 
brought  together:  -ing:  Easterling  NED  1534;  Southerling 
NED  1609;  Ghenting  NED,  imported  from  Flanders;  Maning 
NED  1688,  "the  Manx,  or  Manings  (are)  a  people  that  in- 
habit the  Isle  of  Man".  —  Cf.  Olsen,  p.  74,  foot.-n.  — 
-esque:  Barbaresque  N ED  1804,  1824,  1862,  1881;  Londonesque 
(secondary  meaning)  NED.  —  ate:  Spartiate  CD.  —  ar: 
Lunar  (Gonz.  448  their  continual  use  of  tobacco,  which  the 
Lunars  or  Moonmen,  smoke);  cf.  Lunarian  NED  1708.  — 
Finally  may  be  mentioned  a  few  imported  toponymies: 
Angevin  (<  Fr.;  CD);  Auvergnat  (<  Fr.;  CD);  Bergomask 
(<  It.;  NED  1602,  1821);  Levantisco  (<  It.;  NED),  as  well 
as  the  jocularly  formed  derivatives:  Omahog  <  Omaha,  cf. 
Pound,  Angl.  F.  42,  p.  36;  and  Amerind  (<  America  +  India; 
cf.  Pound,  Angl.  F.  42,  pp.  17,  27). 

15.    Cpp.  with  man. 

Already  in  ME  the  existence  of  such  cpp.  as  'a  Suf- 
folk man'  is  seen1.  This  habit  continued;  all  the  futile  poeti- 
cal attempts  with  suffixal  endings  attached  to  British  pl.-ns. 
(cf.  Drayton),  had  no  results  at  all.  Even  Drayton  himself, 


1  A  similar  OE  formation  is  found  in  0  194,  5  for  Archi- 
meSes  crsefte,  sumes  Sicilia  fiegnes  (Lat.  Syracusani  civis). 
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when  disparaging  in  prose  a  commentary  on  one  of  his 
songs,  writes  'a  Shropshire  man'  and  not  'a  *Shropshirian\ 
One  may  wonder  at  this  sterility,  when  one  is  confronted 
with  the  ease  with  which  pl.-ns  are  turned  into  verbs,  e.  g. 
Maf eking:  to  maffick;  Shanghaied;  Spaniardisation;  to  bun- 
bury  etc.;  or  even  nouns,  e.  g.  Suffolkism.  Why  should  not 
one  say  'a  Suffolkian',  when  one  reads  the  following  lines  in 
Moor,  Suffolk  Words  (23):  "where  words  occur,  not  readily 
understood  by  the  UnsuffoTked  reader,  he  is  to  take  them 
as  Suffolcisms" . 

In  similar  cases  [as  ME  (1390)  Pruceman  (mn.  Prussian), 
and  (1498)  the  Portingale  man  (mn.  the  Portuguese),  in  NED] 
a  later  tendency  is  noticed,  forming  adj:s  instead.  Cf.  Jes- 
persen,  MnE  Gr.  §§  13,  85;  13,  87.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  pl.-ns  or  geographical  names  enter  freely  as  cp. -elements, 
or,  as  Jespersen  (1.  c.  §  13,  86)  calls  them,  adjuncts.  Jesper- 
sen  (1.  a),  as  well  as  all  writers  on  NE  grammar,  has  noted 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  East  India  docks 
(=  the  docks  for  East  India  ships  in  London)  and  the  East 
Indian  docks  (=  the  docks  of  East  India);  cf .  Kriiger  Syntax 
1904  §  206:  idem,  Syntax  1914  §§  280,  281;  Kruisinga  §§ 
708,  710.  All  these  three  authors,  however,  admit  that 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  difference  in 
meaning  between  a  construction  with  the  name  unchanged 
or  turned  into  an  adjective  (ibid.).  Place-names  in  Great 
Britain  rarely  add  endings  for  this  purpose  (see  Wendt, 
Syntax  1905,  p.  16;  idem,  Syntax  1911  p.  111). 

The  habit  of  using  either  pl.-ns  unchanged  as  adjuncts, 
or  toponymies  as  attributives,  is  very  unsettled.  All  the  authors 
mentioned  above  have  given  instances  of  both  types  appear- 
ing in  the  same  text.  Kansan  is  used  in  U.  S.  A.,  but 
cf.  New  York  Times  6/s  1918  "The  king  gave  us  a  regular 
Kansas  handshake  and  treated  us  fine,  just  as  if  he  were 
Mayor  of  a  small  Kansas  town";  Georgian:  A  Committee 
of  the  patriotic  Georgia  citizens  (in  Options,  by  O.  Henry,  L. 
1917  p.  9);  Hamburger:  the  Hamburg  shippe  (1627);  Malac- 
can:  Admiral  Nebogatoff  in  the  Malacca  Strait;  Barbadian: 
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In  Port  we  mett  ye_  Barbadoes  Merchant,  a  small  shippe  of 
Plymouth  (Hedges  1683  p.  17) l. 

I  quote  below  a  few  examples  (vide  also  Kriiger  II,  § 
408;  Kriiger,  Syntax  1904  §  2034):  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
&  California  toothpicks;  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies; 
two  Bristol  privateers  (1712);  the  Bristol  Times;  a  Boston 
correspondent;  a  Yankee  of  Connecticut  birth;  all  Cantorbery 
monks  are  now  the  realme  exyled  (Camd  Soc  2,  p.  44);  the 
Chichester  Elm  is  ~  known  as  the  Huntingdon  one  (1882); 
we  had  news  of  2  China  somas  arived  at  Goto.  Soe  the  China 
Capt.  sent  a  boote  ~  also  there  is  a  China  com  out  of  the 
Manillas  (1615,  Cocks'  Diary  pp.  19,  21);  to  William  Egglys- 
feld  a  Carlell  lease  (1550);  a  California  joke,  a  California 
train  (Bret  Harte);  a  Colchester  native  is  supplying  the 
classic  flavours  necessary  for  a  first  class  certificate  in  dia- 
lects; Our  Connecticut  Yankees  beat  the  world  in  'making 
things';  Sir  Peter  Thompson  was  a  Dorsetshire  antiquary 
(1849);  to  wear  Europe  clothes  (Kipl.  SS  II,  12);  in  a  Flus- 
shinge  ship  (1639);  the  Denmarke  Ambassador  (1630);  a  Flan- 
ders merchant  (1694);  the  late  Geneva  Bible  (1565);  The 
Hapsburgs  feed  towards  the  Hohenzollerns  the  sort  of  feeling 
which  a  Devonshire  country  gentleman  might  have  for  a 
Manchester  or  Glasgow  millionaire  (Spect.  20/i  1917)2;  The 
Gloucestershire  people  have  no  notion  of  dying  with  hun- 
ger (1825);  the  later  Gloucestershire  folk  pronounced  Thor 
as  Thur ;  The  Story  of  An  Amateur  Revolution,  by  a  Johan- 
nesburg Resident;  To  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
if  he  will  state  whether  the  depot  of  the  Hampshire  regi- 
ment and  the  headquarters  ~  are  remaining  at  Winchester; 
the  area  in  which  the  Hants  Regiment  may  recruit;  Jour- 
nal of  the  Northants  Natural  History  Society  and  Field 

1  In  the  following  passage  in  Dallam's  Travels  (1599)  p.  22: 
"Than  I  remembered  that  I  had  tow  severall  knyfes  in  my, 
pocket",  the  editor  has  suggested  Sevilla"  for  severall.  That  seve- 
ral here  means  nothing  but  several,  however,  is  quite  clear;  vide 
NED  several. 

2  About  thirty  were  cut  off  by  those  Grenado  men  (1676), 
vide  NED,  Grenado  (=  grenade). 
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Club;  [two  interesting  instances;  note  also:]  a  murther, 
committed  by  a  Priest  of  Sarum  Diocese  (1632);  The  iEolus, 
another  Hollandship  came  in  also  (1625;  Cf.  Kriiger  II  §  278); 
Manchester  threed  (1597);  the  Jamaica  ship  (1712);  the  un- 
familiar Galloway  place-names  (Spect.  23/s  1919);  a  Leicester- 
shire gent,  our  great  Lincolneshire  astronomer  (1720);  Three 
Belgian  grapnels  had  been  captured  by  Lowestoft  fishermen ; 
three  London  bedsteades  (1585);  Lancaster  sackclothe  (1550); 
the  Manila  ship  (1712);  Americ.  newsp.  The  Massachusetts 
Son  (1775),  the  Boston  Gazette  (1770),  the  New  Hampshire 
Gazette  (1780),  The  Maryland  Journal  and  the  Baltimore 
Advertiser  (1773)  the  Boston  News-Letter  (1704);  Mr  Sapcotts, 
a  Northamptonshire  gentleman  (1602);  some  slight  Norrera- 
burgh  kniues  (1625);  Norwich  carryars;  long  interesting  stories 
of  those  New  Hampshire  folk  dwelling  between  the  two 
poles;  the  34th  Osaka  regiment;  the  Portugall  king  (1600); 
a  Sussex  Knight,  Sir  Thomas  Dagre  (1632);  Avalon  is  a  Somer- 
setshire name;  an  ingenious  Suffolk  divine  (1746);  Memoirs 
of  a  Surrey  labourer;  So  roared  forth  the  Somersetshire 
mob  an  hallaloo  (Tom  Jones  IY,  vm);  a  Tunb ridge  knife 
(1670);  Mr.  Cowlinge,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  (1655).  Cf., 
besides,  Bergsten  pp.  70,  71,  79,  85,  109;  Wendt  (1905)  p. 
16,  17).  There  are  a  few  interesting  cases  to  note,  in  which 
the  final  s  of  a  pl.-n.  drops  when  the  pl.-n.  is  used  as  an 
adjunct:  The  Bermudas  Islands:  a  Bermuda  colonist;  Ba- 
hamas: a  Bahama  colonist.  Bergsten  p.  84  gives  other  in- 
stances; it  must  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  'the  Low  Countries'  always  appeared  as  a  plural  word. 
Cf.  E-ec.  of  Aberdeen  (1626,  p.  3)  "any  qualefeit  gentilman 
who  hes  borne  charge  at  armes  in  the  Low  Countrie".  The 
sometimes  heard  pronunciation  Illinoi  (no  s),  Arkansa  (no  s), 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  French  pronunciation. 

In  MnE  the  cpp.  with  -man  become  more  and  more 
used.  I  quote  below  a  few  instances  without  any  claim  to 
completeness.  Such  a  work,  besides,  would  prove  eternal, 
since  the  type  is  easily  moulded  from  any  pl.-n.  (Cf.  Berg- 
sten p.  117). 
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With  thrie  regimentis  of  Irishes,  and  of  Atholl  men, 
Stratherne  men,  and  some  others  (1644;  E-ec.  of  Aberdeen 
p.  28);  But  Beverley  men  take  them  self  as  an  exept  place 
(1533;  Leland  45);  Banbury  men,  vide  Reinius  p.  116;  a 
Battersea  man  (Punch  13/s  1919);  a  Billingsgate  man  (ib.);  a 
CorTc  man  would  say  oi've  (Ellis,  EETS  ex  23  p.  1222); 
The  Duke  was  still  expectinge  his  Colchester  men  (1699; 
Camd  Soc  32,  p.  175);  a  Cheshire  man  by  birth  ~  the  York- 
shire men  took  their  countryman's  side  (Pryme's  diary,  Surt 
Soc  54  p.  38);  by  the  helpe  of  men  of  Grynes  and  Calles 
horse-men  (Machyn  1557,  p.  144);  The  men  of  Nortfolce  and 
Suffolce  fled  ~  but  the  Cambridgeshire  men  sticked  to  it  vali- 
auntlie  [Holinsh.  1577—87,  II  (History)  p.  169];  From  its 
classical  portals,  in  1847,  stepped  another  Connecticut  man 
(Hubbard  p.  61);  Cheston  and  Hartfordshire  men  do  saye 
(1511;  Hoi.  I,  51,  52);  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men  ~ 
haue  a  speech  in  like  sort  (ib.  1, 14);  Dalesman,  NED ;  Amongst 
these  visiting  fishermen  Basques,  Bretons,  Devonshire  men, 
and  Portuguese  were  foremost  (Oxf  Surv  Am.  1914,  p.  268); 
for  castynge  of  fyshe  tayles  at  thys  Augustine  Dor  sett  shy  re 
menn  haclde  tayles  ever  after  [in  Bp.  Bale,  qu.  fr.  Tylor, 
Prim.  Cult.  (1871)  I  347];  Two  Donegal  men  were  summoned 
last  week  (Punch  7/s  1918);  he's  a  Dundee-man  and  my 
cousine  (1694;  Camd  Soc  33,  p.  31);  to  receive  the  rent  of 
Dundrow  men  (1695;  Surt  Soc  77,  p.  67);  Two  of  our  men 
of  warr  of  Flushing  hath  taken  ij  Dunkirk  men  (=  ships). 
[1585,  Camd  Soc  27,  p.  49];  for  the  Essex-men  also  were 
encamped  upon  Mile-End  by  London  (1632,  Speed  p.  834); 
Essex  men  are  called  calves  (1605 — 17  Moryson  III,  463); 
the  people,  then  called  Trinobantes,  now  Estesex-men,  sent 
their  legates  to  Caesar  (Pol.  Yerg.,  Camd  Soc  36  p.  56);  here 
is  good  Yeale  for  the  Essex-man  (1559,  Butter,  Diets  Dry 
Dinner,  pref.);  the  Essexmen  (1577 — 87,  Holinsh.  Yol.  II,  430): 
East-India-man  vide  CD,  a  ship;  which  calls  Inglis  a  Fife 
man  (1549,  EETS  ex  17,  p.  cxvi);  Sir  J.  Walter  ~  He  is  a 
Shropshire  man  born.  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  ~  a  Northampton- 
shire man.  Sir  Thomas  Trevor  ~  a  Flintshire  man  origine 
(1624;  Camd  Soc  70,  p.  103);  One  Barrett,  a  Londoner,  sould 
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to  a  Gateside  man  (1650;  Surt  Soc  93,  p.  164);  a  Roman 
CatholicJc  and  Geneva-man  (1717;  Surt  Soc  118,  p.  67);  a  Glas- 
gow man  has  booked  a  passage  to  New  York  (Punch  6/s 
1919);  the  Hartfordshire  men  were  sent  home  first  (1599; 
Camd  Soc  79,  p.  61);  the  German  (specially  Holsteinmen) 
with  the  English  (1642;  Howell  p.  48);  Highlandmen  CD; 
"Why,  Sir,  said  an  Illinois  man  to  me"  (in  Hoffman,  A 
Winter  in  the  far  East,  1835,  I,  267;  probably  written  by  an 
Englishman);  Indiaman  CD ;  An  Isle  of  Wight  man  has  succee- 
ded in  growing  a  vegetable  marrow  (Punch  12/d  1917);  a 
black  ~  had  been  taken  with  some  Jamaica  men  (1712; 
Cooke,  Yoy.  to  South  Sea,  p.  163);  Jersey  men  from  Jersey 
(1914;  Oxf  Surv  Am  279);  The  Jersey  man,  a  newsp.  in  New 
Jersey  (Hubbard  613 — 19);  I  was  a  Jarzijman  (1798;  Am 
Gl.  p.  492);  well-known  Kimberley  men  (1896;  Fortn.  Rev. 
I,  110);  Dr.  Waterland  is  a  Lincolnshire  man  (1720,  Stuke- 
ley's  Diary,  Surt  Soc  73,  127);  at  his  comming  in  he  was 
asked,  What  countryman?  he  said  a  Lincolnshire  man  (1629; 
Camd  Soc  66,  p.  48);  They  were  all  Lincolnshire  men  (1563; 
Grafton  I,  329);  your  popish  Low  Gountreyman  (1586;  Camd 
Soc  27,  p.  203);  Eg-pies  for  the  Lancashire-man,  clog-tayles 
for  the  Kentish-man  (1559;  Butter  Diets  Dry  Dinner  pref.); 
a  Maida  Vale  man  ~  appeared  at  Marylebone  Police  Court 
(Punch  7/s  1918);  [The  packmen  are  sometimes  called 
Manchester  men\  NED,  1851;  a  certain  profession];  The  two 
'coolies'  were  palbably  Manilla  men  and  not  'coolies'  —  that 
is  were  half-caste  sailors  from  Manilla  (1886);  he  gatheryd 
unto  them  great  strength  of  Marchemen  (1511;  Fabyan  638); 
&:  Edward  earle  of  Marche,  sonne  and  heire  apparant  to 
the  said  duke,  with  a  great  armie  of  Marchmen,  was  com- 
ming toward  London  (Hoi.  Bosw.-St.  p.  288);  [ —  note  Cam- 
den 1177:  March,  which  is  next  (to  Twedale  or  Pebles) 
and  so  named  because  it  is  a  March  country,  lieth  wholly 
upon  the  German  Ocean  ~  so  was  it  also  call'd  Berwickshire; 
cf.  Zachrisson,  Lat.  Infi.  p.  15  foot-n.];  In  the  Saxons  time 
the  inhabitants  hereof  (Rumney)  were  called  Merseware 
that  is  Marshmen  (1610;  Camden);  some  Massachusetts  men 
(Ellis,  EETS  ex  23,  p.  1222);  Londoners,  Southerners,  and 
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Midland  men  (Daily  News  &  L.  1917);  he  was  not  an 
anti- Nebraska  man,  (Am  Gl  p.  85);  our  hope  is  that  Mr. 
Savile,  being  a  Nottingshamshire  man,  and  once  burgess 
of  Newark,  will  ~  secure  us  to  all  Newark  men  (1680; 
Camd  Soc  71,  144);  sargeant  Wallpoll,  a  Northfoke  man 
(1557;  Machyn,  144);  whearas  the  Norffolke  menne  had 
allmoste  clene  destroied  one  winge  (Pol.  Verg,  Camd 
Soc  36,  p.  56);  a  Norfolk  man  and  of  birth  (1764;  Camd 
Soc  4,  p.  11);  Welcome  courteous  countreymen,  I  meane 
especially  Norfolkmen  (1559;  Butter,  Diets  Dry  Dinner); 
Norfolk  dumpling,  a  jeering  name  for  Norfolk-men', 
The  Northamptonshire  men  (1577 — 87,  Holinsh.  Vol.  II,  672); 
Northumberland  men  are  accounted  best  light  horsemen 
(1605 — 17,  F.  Moryson,  III,  463);  For  the  Northerenmen 
white-meates  (1559;  Butter,  Diets  Dry  Dinner  pref.);  with 
so  great  an  hoost  of  Northernmen  (passim;  1511,  Fabyan 
638);  doctor  Feild,  an  Oxford  man  (1616,  Camd  Soc  70, 
103),  vide  also  NED  1590,  1890;  Oxfordshiremen  resist  the 
Romans  (1577 — 87,  Holinsh.  Index);  I'm  a  Plymouth-man 
(1762,  NED:  Docker);  Queen s  Islandmen  NED ;  a  Rams  gate 
man  (Punch  13/s  1919);  as  Sir  Walter  at  Lee,  Knight,  said 
in  his  speech  to  Saint  Albans-men  (1632,  Speed  720);  St. 
Paul  sporting  men  left  for  Illinois  ~  The  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  men  gave  bigs  odds  ~  the  Minnesota  men  dropped 
&  8,000  on  the  fight  (Barrere);  of  Hollanders,  Sealonde  men 
and  Flemmyngis  (1559;  Camd  Soc  55);  Robert  Langland, 
a  Shropshire  man  (1612;  Drayton  I,  185);  a  Somersetshire 
man  described  a  thunderstorm;  for  the  Southerne-men  Fruites 
~  as  for  the  Middlesex  (men)  or  Londoner  I  smell  his  diet  (1559, 
Butter,  Diets  Dry  Dinner);  yt_  ye  said  p'st  or  p'stes  shalbe 
Suffolk  men  or  Norfolk  men  born  (1504,  Camd  Soc  49,  102); 
a  Suffolke  man  (1629;  Camd  Soc  66;  53),  cf.  Holinsh.  II 
(History)  169  The  men  of  Northfolce  and  Suffolke  fled;  a 
regular  Sydney  man  thinks  all  Victorians  are  blowers  and 
speculators  (1890;  Austral  Engl.  38);  A  certificat  of  Wells 
men  against  Jarye  (1623;  Camd  Soc  3rd  Ser.  26,  p.  42), 
cf.  ib.  wee  the  inhabitantes  of  Wells;  they  lighted  most 
pairt  on  the  Westland  mens  horses  (1650,  Wariston's  Diary, 
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Scot  Soc  2nd  ser.  18,  p.  8);  Victory  fell  to  the  Wiltshire  man 
(1610,  Camden,  106);  we  the  Wiltshire  men  (1612;  Drayton 
II,  117;  even  in  his  verse;  cf.  also  ib.  202  and  those  Silurs 
call'd  by  us  the  South-Wales  men;  III,  40  by  bringing  to 
his  aid  the  valiant  NorfolJce  men;  ib.  125  who  was  a  York- 
shire man);  a  yonge  gentleman  called  Ayllyff,  a  Wiltshire 
man  (1617,  Camd  Soc  76,  p.  132);  most  of  the  Interlocutors 
were  Wiltshire  men  (Ellis  EETS  ex  23,  p.  1251);  cf.  Holinsh. 
II  (History)  168  Hereupon  the  people  of  Hampshire  and 
"Wiltshire  rose  and  got  togither;  wherupon  Rhy  and  Win- 
chelsey  men  and  they  faught,  wher  Fawey  men  had  victorie 
(Leland  203);  Peter  Wakefielde,  a  Yorkshire  man  (1563, 
Grafton  I,  239);  Ainste  ys  caullid  of  the  Yorlcshir  men 
(Leland,  44);  queene  of  the  Brigants  or  Yorkkeshiere- 
menn  (Pol.  Verg.,  Camd  Soc  36,  p.  67);  one  of  the  King's 
side,  a  YorTceshireman  (1629;  Camd  Soc  66,  p.  130);  a  com- 
mittee of  lords  and  YorJceshiremen  (1642;  Camd  Soc  31, 
p.  177);  Every  Yorkshireman  loves  a  horse.  Most  York- 
shiremen  have  no  objection  to  a  bet  (1867;  Escott  I,  p.  141). 

Among  these  examples  quoted  there  are  also  a  few  with 
secondary  meaning,  e.  g.  a  Dunkirk-man,  a  Manchester  man; 
reference  to  NED  Chinaman,  Ouineaman  may  also  be  given. 

Other  ways  of  expressing  'origine  et  natus'  are  the 
—  linguistically  unimportant  —  formations,  such  as  'inhabi- 
tant of,  native  of  etc.,  or  formations,  such  as  Galloivays 
[1612,  Drayton  I,  66:  the  rank-riding  Scots  upon  their 
Galloways  (best  kind  of  Scottish  nags)];  Lonnens  (Barrere  I 
495  After  listening  to  two  Lonnens  singing  two  Killaloes, 
he  called  a  cab);  China  (to  geve  the  China  (our  soliciter) 
his  letter;  Cocks'  Diary  1615  p.  29);  Japon  (sent  a  Japon 
about  the  lyke  matter,  ib.);  The  .Royal  Dublins  (Kruger  II 
§  377,  p.  296);  East  of  St.  Julien  Liverpools  and  Lanca- 
shires  captured  a  farm  (Daily  Tel.,  22/$  1917);  Londoners, 
Hampshires,  Anzacs  and  courageous  'doughboys'  (Daily  Chron 
5/s  1918);  Lieutenant  A.  Livings,  of  the  Eoyal  North  Lan- 
cashires,  received  the  M.  C.  (Sunday  Pict.  29/io  1916);  The 
Wartvicks  and  the  Worcesters  lost  literally  every  single  offi- 
cer (Daily  News  ia/ii  1919);  I  used  to  be  in  the  Yorkshires 
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once,  Sussex,  Lincolns  and  Rifles  once,  Sampshires,  Olos- 
ters  and  Scottish  once  ~  (Kipling,  5  Nations,  M.  I.); 
Catholeyn(es)  (Fabyan,  1511,  p.  376  a  dissension  fyl  atwene 
the  Catholeynes  and  the  men  of  Prouynce;  cf.  Cataluna 
in  Spanish,  Cateloygne  in  Troye,  =  Catalonia);  a  Gascoyne, 
the  Gascoynes  (Fabyan  passim);  Portyngaleys  (Fabyan  535, 
the  Englysshemen,  the  Portyngaleys,  the  Spaynyardys). 
Vide  Langenfelt,  Finsk  Tidskrift  1920  p.  78  f.  Yide  also 
NED  China.    Cf.  prec.  chapter  p.  133  *, 

1  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  here  cpp.  such  as  Anglo-Verna- 
cular, which  do  not  strictly  belong  here.  Only  a  few  examples 
collected  may  be  quoted:  Franco-Prussian,  Gallo-Grecian,  Scoto- 
Irish,  Russo-Chinese,  Austro-Russian,  Picto-Scandinavian,  Anglo- 
Egyptian,  Papuo-Melanesian,  Malayo-Polynesian,  Austro- Asiatic, 
Indo-Chinese,  Grseco-Roman,  Romo-Syrian,  Romano-British,  Aralo- 
Caspian,  Perso-Khivan,  Libyo-Teutonic,  Bokharo-Khivan,  Tibeto- 
Burman;  vide  NED;  Kriiger  II  §  284,  p.  230.  Note,  however, 
Purchas  (1625)  p.  38  The  Indian-Ophirian  Voyaye;  Liby-Phini- 
cian;  American-Scandinavian. 
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Olcel.  Texts: 

Bser.  =  Bserings  Saga  )  in  Fornsogur  Su3rlanda,  ed.  Cederschiold, 
Flov.  =  Flovents  Saga/  Lund  1884. 
FM  (or  Fms)  ==  Fornmannasogur  VI,  Copenhagen  1831. 
Kim  =  Karlamagnus   Saga  ok  kappa  hans,  ed.  Unger,  Christi- 
ania  1860. 

Landnama-bok,  ed.  F.  Jonsson,  Copenhagen  1900. 
Mgrk  =  Mgrkinskinna,  ed.  Unger,  Christiania  1867. 

OE  Texts: 

Ae  Lapidar,  ed.  Fleischhacker,  ZfdAlt  22  (1890)  p.  229  f. 

Ags.  Chr.  =  Fragment  einer  englischen  Chronik  aus  der  J.  1113 

— 14,  ed.  Zupitza,  Anglia  I. 
Ags.    Ges.  =  Die   Gesetze   der  Angelsachsen,  ed.  Liebermann, 

Halle  1898  ff. 

Ags.  Kl.  =  Angelsachsische  Kleinigkeiten,  ed.  Napier  Anglia  XI,  1. 
Ags.  Lb.  =  Kluge,  Angelsachsisches  Lesebuch,  Halle  1902. 
Ags.  Poes.  =  Grein,  Bibliothek  der  angelsachsischen  Poesie. 
Ags.  Pr.  =  Grein,  Bibliothek  der  angelsachsischen  Prosa. 
Mlic.  Gr.  =  MUrics  Grammatik  und  Glossar,  ed.  Zupitza,  Berlin 
1880. 

MUc,  Horn.  =  Homilies  of  ^lfric  1,  2,  ed.  Thorpe,  London  1844. 
Mlic.   Jud.  =  Abt  iElfrics  angelsachs.  Homilie  uber  das  Buch 

Judith,  ed.  Assmann,  Anglia  X,  86. 
Mlic.  Test.  =  ^Elfric,  De  nove  et  vetere  testamento,  vide  Ags.  Pr. 
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Ale.    Int.    Sig.  =  iElfric's   Version   of  Alcuini  Interrogationes 

Sigeuulfi  in  Genesin,  ed.  Mac  Lean,  Anglia  VII,  1. 
An(ecd)  Ox(on)  =  Anecdota  Oxoniensis  7,  (Oxford  1895),  and  11, 
Ap  (of)  T(y)  =  Apollonius  of  Tyrus,  ed.  Zupitza.  Herrig's  Archiv 
97,  17  ff. 

Arundel  Ps.  =  Der  Ae.  Arundel  Psalter,  ed.  Oess,  Angl.  P.  30. 
ASC  =  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  Plummer-Earle,  Oxford  1892. 
Asser's   Life  =  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred,  ed.  Stevenson,  Ox- 
ford 1904. 

Assm.  iElfc.  =  Assmann,  Angelsachs.  Homilien  und  Heiligenleben, 

see  Ags.  Pr.  III. 
BCS  =  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  London  1885. 
Baedae,  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  gentis  anglorum  1,  2,  ed.  Plum- 

mer,  Oxford  1896. 
Bd  =  Konig   Alfreds   Uberzetz.   von  Bedas  ELirchengesch.,  ed. 

Schipper,  see  Ags.  Pr.  IV. 
Ben.  Off.  =  Benediktiner  Offizium,  ed.  Feiler,  Angl.  F.  IV. 
Beow.  =  Beowulf,  ed.  Holthausen  I  (1914),  II  (1913). 
Bl(ick)  Horn.  =  The  Blickling  Homilies,  ed.  Morris  EETS  58,  63,  73. 
Bo  =  King  Alfred's  OE  Version   of  Boethius,  ed.  Sedgefield, 

Oxford  1899. 

Canterb.  Ps.  =  Eadwine's  Canterbury  Psalter  II,  ed.  Harsley 
EETS  92. 

Chad  =  Ein  altenglisches  Leben  des  heiligen  Chad,  ed.  Napier, 
Anglia  X,  131. 

Cri.,    see   Ags.  Poes.   (The  abbreviations  Cri,  El,  Jud.  etc.  are 
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